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To Feed Your Pests 
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VERY farmer knows that pests are an expensive luxury, especially when prices are higher “sa 
than ever before. agr 

It’s not only a question of expense this year, but how much they will cost you next year and the year after, if they are not men 
kept down. on 
! i. let 1 

Fortunately, there are many farmers who consider this question 6n a broader basis than that of their individual interests. But os 
even the conscientious citizen who endeavors to keep down the pests on his own place is more or less at the mercy of the man good 


who is indifferent to this menace. Bird and animal pests do not recognize boundary lines of property. 
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A Remington autoloading or repeating shotgun is the all-around firearm to have for combatting these robbers of your crops. a. 
And then during the seasons for squirrels, quail, rabbits, ducks and other game you've got a gun for real sport. At 


When a farmer devotes the same care and attention to the selection of his firearms as he usually does to his automobile, az 
harvester, tractor or gas engine, he is likely to select a Remington. It’s:an arm backed by over 100 years of steady progress who 
in gun-making wherein each improvement is the result of real needs and practical tests. 


In ammunition, Remington developed the famous Wetproof shotshells—shells which are absolutely waterproof. Wetproof ive 
is not a brand of shells but a great forward step in shotshell manufacture. The next time you buy shells ask your dealer for 


“Nitro Club” and “‘Arrow” (smokeless powder) or “New Club” (black powder). You'll get Wetproof shells. And look 
for the Red Ball on the box. 


Send for “Model 10 Folder” on Remington pump-action shotguns; “Model |! Folder” on autoloading rom 
shotguns, and “‘Wetproof” folder on shotshells. This literature will give you full information. Sent, 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Organizing Live Stock Shipping Associations 


appreciate the fact that marketing his 
own produce is a part of his own busi 
ness, and that control of the marketing 


4 HAS taken the farmer a long time to 


By KNUTE ESPE 


President National Federation Cooperative Live Stock Shippers 


Returns on the shipment are sent to the 
bank where the association decides to do 
business. Individual statements are also 
sent by the commission firm, for each 





machinery by others has had a great deal 
to do with low prices on farm products 
apd the high cost of food. With this real- 
ization has come the idea of forming nu- 
merous farmers’ codperative marketing as- 
scciations. The latest of these is the co- 
operative live stock shipping association. 

The first codperative live stock shipping 
association to be organized was at Litch- 
field, Minn., in 1908. It is today one of 
the largest in the United States. From 
Litchfield, this form of codperative mar- 
keting has spread all over the corn belt. 
There are now nearly 3,000 of them, and 
they are rapidly increasing in number. 
Once such an association is established, 
the local buyer soon turns to other sources 
o: income. 

Shipping associations are so easily organ- 
iced that the biggest job in the organization 
oi one is to tell how very simple a matter 
it is and to tell how inexpensively and yet 
efficiently it operates. Neither capital or 
overhead expense is necessary, and there 
is no expense piling up between shipments. 
If we were to give a definition of a ship- 
ping association, we would say that it is 
merely the determination of a group of farmers to 
stip and market their live stock at the terminal 
market themselves, and receive in return the very 
last cent possible that such a form of marketing 


r 





affords. 

Whenever one or two men in a community learn 
about this method of shipping, they usually talk 
about it to their neighbors. If a meeting is desired, 
ali that is necessary is to name the place and get 
some one to be present who can explain the work- 
ings of this system of marketing. Organizers for 
this purpose can be had by getting in touch with 
the county agent or the extension department of the 
agricultural college. A suggested form of constitu- 
tion and by-laws may also be obtained in the same 
manner. At present, the State Federation of Farm 
Bureaus of Iowa is planning to publish a little book- 
let which will contain the very best information on 
constitution and by-laws now in use, and some very 
good suggestions on how to organize, 

In Story county, Iowa, we have twelve codperative 
shipping association, and they have all been organ- 
ized by the county agent. Whenever we have found 
that a community was interested, the county agent 
has called a meeting of the farmers there by putting 
a notice in the local paper, giving time, place and 
Purpose of such a meeting 
Sometimes letters were sent 
to all the farmers of the com- 
Munity, and in all cases the 
attendance was all that could 
be desired. 

After the speaker has. ex- 
cooperative shipping 
ot live stock, those present 
who are in favor of forming an 


association get together and 
elect from their own bunch 
five farmers to act as direc- 
rs. These directors look 
over the suggested constitution 
and by-laws, making changes 
& are necessary to suit local 
fenditions, and at once elect 
ffm their number a presi- 


ice-president and a sec- 

treasurer. 

the duty of this board 

: manager, who is un- 

“er the control of the board at 
I They generally se- 
commission firm to 
ey wish to make their 

Shipment and take care 
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A Sample Record of a Cooperative Shipment 


The manager is by far the most important part 
of the association, and the success of codperative 
shipping lies mainly in his hands. He should be 
honest and aggressive, and a man who has the con- 
fidence of the farm folks of his community. A 
retired farmer is often chosen for this job, as it of 
ccurse keeps him busy only a part of the time. 

The shippers list the stock they have for sale with 
the manager, usually by ’phone, giving number of 
head and approximate weight. As soon as he has 
enough listed to make up a carload, he notifies the 
farmers to bring their stock in to the yards ata 
certain time. It is his duty to be at the yards to 
receive the stuff and to weigh and mark each man’s 
stock separately, giving the owner a statement of 
his weights and mark. 

Hogs and cattle are best marked by making a clip 
in the hair. For instance, one clip over the rump for 
one lot, two clips for a second lot, three for the 
third, and so on. After the stock is loaded in the 
car, the manager makes up a statement showing 
number of head owned by each shipper, with weight 
and mark. This is sent to the commission firm for 
guidance in selling. For his services, the manager 
receives from five to seven cents per hundredweight, 
based on Chicago weights. 
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shipper, which he will receive along with 
the check which the local manager gives 
him. This statement shows the number 
of head sold, their Chicago weight, prices 
for which they sold and total receipts. 
In addition, this statement shows the 
farmer’s share in the expense of the ship- 
ment. The expense is pro-rated by the 
commission firm according to the weight 
shipped by each consignor, and each item 
of expense is shown separately. The total 
expense is deducted from the total receipts 
and the manager’s check corresponds to 
the net amount shown on the statement. 

These codperative shipping associations 
also have their own mutual insurance. 
This insurance is in force as soon as the 
live stock has been accepted by the man- 
ager. In case of loss either in dead ani- 
mals or cripples in transit, settlement is 
made in full by the association for the 
value of the animal. This settlement is 
made on the basis of a statement made by 
the commission firm handling the ship- 
ment. To cover such losses, the manager 
deducts from each man’s returns a cer- 
tain sum per hundred pounds. In Story 
ccunty, a charge of four cents per hundred on hogs 
and three cents per hundred on cattle is made. 
This has been found ample to cover all losses, and in 
most cases has left a substantial balance in the 
bank. Unhealthy stock or animals received by the 
manager in an unhealthy condition are always 
shipped at the owner’s risk. 

Feed placed in the car by the manager is charged 
against that particular shipment with the other 
home expense. 

After the first few shipments are made, the choice 
of commission firms is usually left to the manager, 
as he is in the best position to know where he re- 
ceives the best service. Occasionally this is left 
to the choice of the largest owner in any one ship- 
ment. 

The first question usually asked in regard to co- 
cperative live stock shipping is, “How much does it 
cost?” From Story county, Iowa, we have shipped 
curing the past ten years, to Chicago, a distance of 
cover 300 miles, on an average of 68 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, and the expense is divided thus: Six 
cents for the manager, 4 cents for insurance, 28 
cents for freight, 6 cents for feed in transit, and the 
remaining 24 cents for terminal switching, feed, 
yardage, inspection and war tax, and commission 
in Chicago. The home expense 
as you will note is about 16 
cents per hundred pounds— 
not very much, is it? 

A rough estimate of the cost 
of codperative live stock ship- 
ping from any point would be 
to add to 40 cents the freight 
rate per hundred pounds from 
the shipping point to the ter- 
minal market. On short hauls 
the feed bill would be consider- 
ably less, as the 40 cents is 
based on a shipping distance 
of over 300 miles, and includes 
all expense except the freight. 

At Nevada, Iowa, the man- 
ager handled $120,000 worth of 
live stock, or very nearly 3,000 
head, for the magnificent sum 
of $412.81 for his services. One 
can easily figure what the 
eight local buyers would have 
taken for handling the 3,000 
head of hogs and cattle. 

Strange to say, buyers never 
admire this form of marketing 
and always throw obstacles in 
its way. During the car short- 


To the Farmer Who Ships Stock by the Car Load, the Shipping Association May Be of Little Value, But 28° local buyers ordered as 
It Often Means the Difference Between Profit and Loss to His Smaller Neighbors. 


high (Concluded on page 1031) 
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An Unfair Critic 
HE methods used in the attack on Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in the editorial columns of 
the Des Moines Register of March 25 are un- 
worthy and violate every rule of decent con- 
troversy and fair debate. 

The editorial is preceded by a grossly gar- 
bled quotation from Wallaces’ Farmer. This 
quotation is torn violently from the middle of 
a paragraph and even omits both the beginning 
and the end of the sentence. Such unfair quo- 
tation and such perverted interpretation are 
se rare as to be practically unknown even in 
these times of heated controversy. By methods 
of this sort the most saintly person on earth 
can be made to seem a blasphemer and a liar. 

There is but one defense the Register can 
make for such an inexcusable disregard of the 
ethics of fair discussion, and that is, that a 
defense of Mr. Hoover’s treatment of the 
farmers can be made in no other way. 

In the seclusion of its own editorial columns, 
safely guarded against the intrusion of uncom- 
fortable facts, the Register can of course pur- 
sue that sort of policy if it so desires. Very 
likely it may succeed in deceiving some of its 
city readers. It will not, however, deceive its 
farmer readers, either as to Mr. Hoover's 
record, or as to the Register’s own lack of un- 
derstanding of and sympathy for the agricul- 
tural interests of Iowa. 





Under the Harrow 
OST of the people of the United States 


now find themselves under the harrow 
of heavy and increasing taxes, and there is 
much groaning and writhing in efforts to es- 
cape. 

The managers of corporations and other 
business enterprises which are large enough 
to bring them under the excess profits tax com- 
plain that this tax is a good deal worse than a 
tax, that it is a business killer, that it is one 
of the chief causes for the maintenance of all 
prices at present high levels. They urge that 
the heavy excess taxes on business enterprises 
shall be removed and in this they have the 
support of a great many level-headed econo- 
mists. 

Individuals who have heavy incomes and es- 
pecially incomes which are derived from past 
accumulations are complaining bitterly. They 
feel that their property saved by the thrift of 
themselves and of those who have gone before 
them is being confiscated. 

Farmers complain because in preparing the 
income tax law and in preparing the blanks 
upon which the returns are made, there has 
been no recognition of the very different char- 
acter of farming from other sorts of business, 


and as a result the farmer is suffering gross 
injustices, 

Preachers, teachers, clerks, and others who 
work for salaries, complain most because they 
do not have large enough incomes upon which 
to pay tax. 

Everybody complains over the tax enforced 
by the high cost of the things he buys. And 
everybody is trying to find some way to lessen 
the tax he pays and increase the tax the other 
People who have little property 
think the best way would be to levy a prop- 
erty tax on those who have and thus take at 
least a part of it away from them. 

In the meantime both the people and the 
government go merrily -on spending money 

It would appear that 


fellows pay. 


like drunken sailors. 
about the only cure for the trouble is a dose 
of old-fashioned hard times. Thrifty folks 
will get ready. 





The British Government and the 
British Farmer 
pen British government at the present 
time is paying its producers $1.70 for 
wheat, which is a controlled price. At the 
same time, it is importing from Argentina, 
Canada, Australia and the United States vast 
quantities of wheat which cost on the average 
$2.50 a bushel. Naturally enough, the Brit- 
ish farmers can not see why they should get 
80 cents a bushel less for their wheat than the 
government pays for foreign wheat. 

The British government has shown splendid 
tact in getting away with situations of this 
sort for the past hundred years. The men 
who have governed England have for the most 
part been men of ability, but they have not 
understood agriculture, and as a result, Eng- 
land produces a smaller percentage of her 
food at home than any other nation. The sub- 
marine warfare woke her to one of the unpleas- 
ant sides of such a situation, and since then the 
British government has been trying to promote 
British agriculture. The methods used, how- 
ever, have been very similar to the methods 
used by Herbert Hoover in his treatment of 
hog producers during the last year of the war. 
The thing to do from the standpoint of tem- 
porary results is to talk to the farmer in fine 
words and then avoid paying for the meaning 
of these words in cash. And at doing this 
kind of thing Lloyd George is an adept. Great 
Britain is surely following in the footsteps of 
Rome. Of course, as long as Great Britain 
follows the policy of such manifest unfairness 
to her own farmers, it may be expected that 
the farmers of the United States will to some 
extent benefit. Perhaps we should shed no 
tears over the British farmer. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the methods which 
have been used with success in obtaining cheap 
food in Great Britain may also be tried by our 
own government when the opportunity offers. 





Prospect for Higher Hog Prices 

E HAVE been stating for several weeks 

that the business outlook is such that 
hogs should be selling at around $17.20 a hun- 
dred in Chicago. Since we first made this 
statement, business has continued to improve, 
so that we now feel that the situation is such 
that hogs should be selling at around $17.80 
a hundred at Chicago. Hitherto, the hog mar- 
ket has been depressed because of the failure of 
the European countries to buy the enormous 
stocks which they were expected to. They 


can not stay out of the market indefinitely, 
however, and now that a genuine hog shortage 
seems to be developing, there is reason to be- 
lieve that hog prices will start advancing. A 
little genuine activity on the part of the Brit- 
ish hog-buying commission could quite easily 


send hogs up $2 or $3 a hundred within five 





or six weeks. The low prices which existed for 
hogs during February and\March are a great 
tribute to the ability of the packers to buy 
cheaply when they want to, or to the ability of 
the British pork buying commission, or to 
both. Unless an unusually large fall pig crop 
starts coming on the market in May and June, 
farmers should have things pretty much their 
own way in the hog market during the next 
five or six months. Of course, some tims 
late August or September, it is to be antici- 
pated that there will be a strategical break 
foreign exchange which will serve to make 
prices decidedly irregular. 





Warning to Bankers 
ee who have helped solicitors of 


promoted stocks sell them to their cus- 
tomers and others are likely to have some un- 
comfortable hours. Federal Judge Landis, of 
Chicago, has been holding a hearing on the 
Daniel Hayes Company, which is under in- 
dictment on charges of conspiracy and use of 
the mails to defraud. In the course of the 
hearing it was developed that a number of 
bankers, and we regret to say, at least two 
Iowa bankers, helped the agents of this com- 
pany fleece some of their own customers. ‘The 
president of a bank in southern Iowa admitted 
that he had received $2,000 for helping agents 
of the concern sell land to farmers in his dis- 
trict and for discounting notes given by farm- 
ers as payment. The cashier of another bank 
in the same section of the state also admitted 
receiving commissions. Landis ordered the 
president to turn in the $2,000, and ordered 
directors of the bank notified of the action of 
the president. 





Agricultural Prices 


HE book, “Agricultural Prices,” by Henry 
A. Wallace, associate editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, is now coming from the hands of the 
binder. Orders which have been received are 
being filied, and other orders will be filled 
promptly as they reach us. The price of the 
book is $2. It contains a great deal of very 
valuable information which ought to be in the 
hands of agricultural college professors, agri- 
cultural economists, agricultural students, 
county agents, officers of the Farm Bureau, 
and every one else who is interested in the very 
important subject of agricultural prices. 





Wesscerse R. HUNT and Edward H. 


Cunningham ought to make a strong 
team at the head of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. Both of them are practical farm- 
ers. Both of them are in addition men of con- 
siderable business experience. Both of them 
have had legislative experience, Both of them 
have a clear vision of the service which the 
Farm Bureau has an opportunity to render to 
the farmers of the state. They are strong, 
aggressive, fair-minded men, and the Farm 
Bureau organization should be greatly 
strengthened and wisely guided under their di- 
rection. 





thee character of the boys and girls is in- 

fluenced tremendously by what they read 
around the evening lamp week after week. If 
you must take some sensational sheet which 
tries to make folks believe that everybody but 
the tearful publisher is a rascal and a grafter, 
hide it away from the boys and girls, anyway. 
It will do them nothing but harm. 





OOD schools cost more—of course they do 
—but they are “wuth” it. What are we 
living for, anyhow, unless it be to give our boys 
and girls a fighting chance. Aren’t farm boys 
and girls as much entitled to a good education 
as city boys and girls? We say they are. 
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Railroad Rates and Wages 


AST week the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission began hearing to determine how 
wuch of an advance in freight rates the rail- 
roads will need to enable them to earn the re- 
turn which the government has given them per- 
mission to earn. Men who have studied the 
matter somewhat have estimated that an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent will be necessary. 
>» But on the same day that the commission 
began these hearings, the representatives of 
the various organizations of railroad workmen 
presented demands for increases in wages that 
amount in all to $1,500,000,000. These de- 
mands were presented to the committee of rail- 
road employers and workmen. It is not at all 
probable that they will reach an agreement, 
and the matter will then go to the arbitration 
tribunals provided for in the law which re- 
turned the roads to their owners. Another ad- 
vance in wages of one billion dollars would 
make it necessary to permit an advance in 
freight rates of nearly 50 per cent instead 
of 25. 

The public might just as well get ready to 
take its medicine. Heavy advances in rates 
are certain. Those people who favored gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of the roads 
will be yelling: “I told you so!” But if the 
government had retained control, the advances 
would certainly have been larger than they will 
be now. Under government operation, wages 
were advanced indiscriminately. The number 
of employes increased a couple of hundred 
thousand or more. Equipment was permitted 
to deteriorate. Road-beds were not kept up. 
It is going to take a lot of money to repair the 
damage done by government inefficiency, and 
it will take time to get rid of useless employes. 

It is up to the farmers of the country to see 
to it that rates on the things they sell and the 
things they buy in large quantities are not ad- 
vanced out of proportion to other commodi- 
ties. Agriculture must not be discriminated 
against. Farmers must have a square deal. 
The way to get it is for the various farm or- 
ganiaztions to employ the most competent rate 
experts in the country and have them watch 
like hawks every move that is made during the 
hearings on these adavanced rate cases. 


| 
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The Gold Back of European Currency 


N THE United States, our paper currency 
is recognized as being worth its face value 
in gold, in spite of the fact that we have only 
86 per cent as much gold in reserve as would 
be necessary to completely cover it. If our 
gold reserves go much below this point, there is 
a bare possibility that even in the United States 
our currency would not be worth its face value 
in gold. 

The trouble with the currency of the Euro- 
pean countries, and one of the fundamental 
causes of weak foreign exchange, is the fact 
that their paper currency is not nearly so well 
secured by gold as in the United States. In 
England, for instance, only 27 per cent of the 
value of the paper currency is secured by gold, 
as compared with 36 per cent in the United 
States. France is even worse off than Eng- 
land, with only 15 per cent of her currency se- 
cured by gold reserves, and Germany is still 
Worse off, with slightly less than 3 per cent. 
Evidently this situation in itself is enough to 
account for the fact that British exchange is 
now only 77 per cent of par, French exchange 
89 per cent, and German 4 per cent. British 
Paper money is only about 75 per cent as well 
secured by gold as American money, French 
Paper money only about 40 per cent as well 
secured, and German paper money 3 per cent. 

hen we consider how poorly the German pa- 
Per money is secured by gold, it is remarkable 
that German exchange is as strong as it is. | 

As long as this situation continues, as long 


as the leading European countries are doing 
business in a currency not worth its face value 
in gold, it is to be expected that there will be 
weak foreign exchange. There is very little 
that we can do to help these countries. It is 
up to them to go to work and slowly and pain- 
fully deflate, and this is a matter not of months 
but of years. 





From Chicago to Liverpool by Boat 


NE of the great advantages which the 
Argentine corn belt has over the Amer- 
ican corn belt is that it is located in the terri- 
tory immediately surrounding Buenos Aires 
and Rosario, both of which are ports where 
ocean-going steamers may be loaded. Because 
of this situation, Argentina has been able to 
carry her corn from Buenos Aires to Liverpool 
at far less expense than we have been able to 
carry our corn from Chicago to Liverpool. 
Not only this, but Argentina has actually been 
able to carry her corn from Buenos Aires to 
New York at far less expense than we have 
been able to carry our corn from Chicago to 
New York. Ocean freights are a much cheap- 
er proposition in normal times than railroad 
freights. 

The Great Lakes are navigable now from 
Chicago and Duluth to as far as Lake Ontario. 
There remain only a few canals and locks to 
be constructed in the St. Lawrence river, and 
it will then be possible to ship grain by water 
all the way from Chicago to Liverpool, at a 
cost of not to exceed 15 cents a bushel. 

In the case of certain exceptional years, it 
is conceivable that Argentina might take ad- 
vantage of this great inland waterway to ship 
corn to Chicago and wheat to Duluth. The 
advantages of shipping by steamer from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool are such, however, that they 
far outweigh any possible disadvantages. New 
York business men can not see it in this light, 
and are quite active in trying to hinder the 
appropriation of the necessary $35,000,000 
which is the share of the United States in mak- 
ing the St. Lawrence navigable. We roughly 
estimate that the putting thru of this propo- 
sition will result in adding at least $10 an acre 
to the value of ordinary corn belt land. It will 
benefit American producers and European con- 
sumers, and the only interests which will be 
hurt are certain eastern centers which are al- 
ready too congested. 





Wrecking Our Agriculture 


T IS a great pity that our commercial and 
financial interests, the people of the cities 
generally, and especially the editors of the 
daily and weekly press, are so unwilling to look 
frankly and soberly at what is happening in 
the open country. 

On another page of this issue we reprint an 
official report made by Mr. Shepard, the New 
York state agent for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is a plain story 
of what is happening on the farms of that 
state. There is a steady drift to the cities. 
Those who are staying on the farms are ar- 
ranging to produce only what they can pro- 
duce with their own hands. They can not com- 
pete with the cities in wages paid unless they 
have reasonable assurance that prices of farm 
products will justify such wages. Instead of 
having such assurance they have every reason 
to believe that prices of their products will be 
beaten down in every possible way and wholly 
without regard to the cost of production. 

Conditions in the corn belt are not so bad, 
perhaps, as in the eastern producing section, 
but conditions here are bad enough to cause 
real concern to every man who loves his coun- 
try and who has vision enough to look past the 
present. During the past two months we have 
attended one or two county Farm Bureau meet- 


ings each week, Everywhere we find a feeling 
of uncertainty as to future prices. Every- 
where a considerable number of farmers are 
planning to adjust their production this year 
to little more than they can take care of with 
their own help. In most counties there are far 
fewer cattle on feed than a year ago or two 
years ago. We already know that the wheat 
acreage has been reduced considerably. 

If prices of farm products were higher rela- 
tively than prices of other staple commodities 
city people might have a right to complain at 
this evident decrease in production. But farm 
product prices are lower relatively than other 
things. Notwithstanding this there is a con- 
tinuous demand from the cities that something 
be done to still further beat down prices of 
grains and live stock. The farmer is con- 
fronted with higher interest charges, higher 
rents, higher wages for labor, higher costs 
of everything he has to buy. He is, therefore, 
doing the only thing he can do to protect him- 
self, reducing his outgo to the lowest possible 
limit, and this will operate to decrease produc- 
tion very much. It is not a concerted effort to 
limit productions There is no farmers’ strike. 
Each individual farmer is simply trying to 
save himself. 

What will be the result of it all? Lower 
production, with a consequent advance in 
prices. This will impose additional expense 
on those who have to buy, which will tend to 
increase wages still more, which will pull still 
more farm boys to the cities. And so we have 
a vicious circle which will gradually close in on 
our national life. We are repeating the ex- 
perience of Rome in a most remarkable way. 

It is a great pity that some of our great 
statesmen do not give attention to what ‘is 
happening. It is a great pity that the editors 
of our great dailies and magazines do not 
pause long enough to study this situation and, 
having studied it intelligently, to warn our 
people of the danger that is impending. It is 
a great pity that we are not working out a 
national policy with regard to agriculture— 
a policy to go ahead and produce as he has in 
the past. 

In the meantime the only thing the farmer 
can do is to protect himself and adjust his 
business to the conditions which thoughtless 
people are imposing on him. 





HOLLY without regard to the merits of 

the matter, haven’t we enough troubles 

at home without meddling with the Irish ques- 

tion? President Wilson has given great of- 

fense to France and Italy, and now the senate 

passes a resolution at which Great Britain is 

likely to take snuff. We have put three chips 

on our shoulders, and yet we insist that we are 
a peace-loving nation. 





HE commission appointed to inquire into 

wages of coal miners finds that they are 
entitled to an increase of 27 per cent, the new 
agreement to run until the spring of 1922. 
The miners wanted the contract terminated in 
the fall, just at the beginning of the cold sea- 
son. The eight-hour day is retained. 





OVE the farm south a hundred miles by 

planting a good, wide belt of evergreens, 
and in between some quick-growing soft trees 
which can be cut out for firewood as the ever- 
greens need more room. Such a windbreak will 
also add much to the sightliness and homelike 
appearance of the farm. 





HE effort to overthrow the new German 
government seems to have been defeated by 
the very simple expedient of shutting off food 
supplies from the troops of the military party 
that captured Berlin. There’s an idea in that. 
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A PRODUCERS’ LIVE STOCK BUREAU 


N CONSIDERING the organization 
I and activities of a producers’ live 


By C. L. HARLAN 


should be made to duplicate existing 
agencies and full use should be made 





stock bureau the writer has ap- 
proached the matter from the only 
point of view that his study of the 
situation has convinced him will ever 
make possible the attainment of fruit- 
ful results. This point of view is to 
regard the live stock and meat indus- 
try as a single great industry whose 
various activities are closely united 
and the understanding of any part of 





the live stock man ? 


What can market representatives of farm organizations do for 
This article is an answer to that question 
and an outline of a possible program of action. 
the Chicago representative of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association. 
farmer and a specialist in economics and in marketing problems, 
he is especially well fitted to begin the pioneer work in this field. 


C. L. H 


arlan is 


As a practical 


of them, but where desired figures are 
not available or where they are not 
given in desired detail effort should be 
made to obtain these either thru exist- 
ing agencies or independently. In par- 
ticular it will be charged with direct- 
ing the work of assembling figures of 
live stock production and supplies to 
be gathered by the Farm Bureaus, in 
accordance with a plan outlined in an 








which is dependent upon an under- 
standing of the other parts separately and of all the 
parts as a whole. As such it is engaged in the 
growing and fattening of live stock, its shipment 
to market, its sale, its manufacture into meats and 
by-products and the distribution of these to the 
consumer both in the wholesale and retail markets. 

As the furnisher of the raw material the pro- 
ducer is the one party to the industry who is vi- 
tally interested in the matter of price. This dif- 
ferentiates his interest from the others. They are 
interested in costs and profits but he is interested 
in prices. So far as the railroad, the commission 
man, the packer or the retailer are concerned, the 
matter of the selling price of the finished products 
is of minor importance except over limited periods. 
The first two get a fixed compensation per unit. 
The last two get a profit on their turn-over that is 
fixed within limits. But with the producer the 
question of the selling price of live stock is vital. 

It is also the point of view of the writer that 
the determining factor in fixing the prices of live 
stock is the prices at which the finished products 
sell and that these latter are determined by the con- 
sumer’s demand that will clean up the available 
supply. Such control as the producing interests 
may hope to develop must come almost entirely 
thru a control of supplies. This will necessarily be 
a control only possible over considerable periods 
of time. 

There is only one way in which the prices of agri- 
cultural products can be kept at a determined 
point—say at a point covering the claimed costs of 
production plus a profit. The Would-be controlling 
interest must be able to carry that surplus which 
otherwise would break prices below this point. In 
the live stock and meat industry, as those deal 
with perishable products, this is an impossibility. 
The best that can be hoped for will be to attempt 
to so control production that supply will not over- 
run the estimated demand that can be expected 
to use this supply at the desired price. This is con- 
fessedly an almost impossible undertaking, but 
there are reasons to hope that while it can never 
be even approximately successful much can be done 
that will give the producer a greater influence over 
determining price than he has ever yet had 

But before any attempt can be made at such 
control the producing interest must be much bet- 
ter organized and must have a much greater knowl- 
edge of the industry as a whole and of its sepa- 
rate parts than it has ever had. The procuring of 
this latter and the devising of means to use it and 
the putting of these into operation is the conceived 
function of the bureau. The bureau 
should be both an economic and an administrative 
one. As the former it would devote itself to the 
study of the various activities of the industry in 
their economic aspects, to the gathering and cor- 
relating of all kinds of information from all 
sources and as the central statistical bureau for 
live stock supplies. As the latter it would be the 
official representative of the live stock interests 
from the producrs’ side thru which negotiations 


proposed 


with the other interests in the industry would be 
carried on. It would be charged with the duty and 
responsibility of putting into action such under- 
takings as had been approved or adopted by the 
authorized representatives of the live stock pro- 
ducers. 

With this general statement as to the activities 
of the bureau an attempt is now made to describe 
in detail and in concrete terms the division of the 
work necessary to carry such an undertaking to a 
successful performance of its proposed functions. 

The central office of the bureau should be es- 
tablished at Chicago at or near the stock yards. 
Branch offices should be established at the other 
important markets and at other markets arrange- 
ments should be made with existing facilities to get 
the information desired and to represent the inter- 
ests of the bureau. The details as hereinafter given 
are concerned with the organization of the central 
office and should be applied to the other offices as 
may be found advisable. 

I. A complaint section should be maintained to 
which individual shippers or producers’ organiza- 
tions could come with or could send complaints of a 
specific character as to service or treatment and 
could be assured of having these adequately inves- 
tigated. In the case of individuals this would cover 
complaints as to poor service, overcharge and fraud- 
ulent or unfair dealing; in the case of organizations 
it would further include charges of discrimination 
or unfair treatment in the use of market facilities 
or privileges. The bureau should be authorized to 
represent the complaints at inquiries and official in- 
vestigations. It is recognized that at present there 
are available methods by which such complaints 
can be made. There are now no agencies to rep- 
resent the shippers’ side and there are a good many 
cases that do not come to light because the ship- 
pers have not the information or do not want to 
take action as individuals to push the matter. But 
the principal value of such an activity would be 
that members of various supporting organizations 
would have concrete evidence that they were get- 
ting service from their organizations. This would 
help much in developing and maintaining the de- 
sired solidarity among the producers. 

Ill. This same section should also be charged 
with the duty of investigating conditions or prac- 
tices of which there are general complaints. This 
investigation could be either upon the complaint of 
members or upon the initiative of the bureau as a 
result of information coming to it direct. This 
would cover such matters as the reasonableness of 
charges or rates, either existing or proposed; the 
character of existing or proposed railroad or yard 
service; the desirability of proposed changes in 
methods, etc 

Ili. The statistical section should undertake to 
obtain and assemble all available figures and in- 
formation having to do with any of the activities of 
the associated industries. It should especially con- 
cern itself with figures having to do with receipts 
and shipments, movements and prices. No effort 


other part of this article. 

IV. The economic section should be devoted to 
study and research into all the economic, financial 
and industrial phases of the live stock and associ- 
ated meat industries. It should gather informa- 
tion and arrange facts and evidence for use at 
hearings, conferences and negotiations wherever 
live stock producers’ interests are involved. It 
should make continuing studies as to the relations 
between retail, wholesale and packing house prices 
of meats and by-products and live stock prices. It 
should study reports and publicity statements of 
yard companies, packers and other interests to de 
termine their accuracy both as to facts and figures 
and as to the deductions made therefrom. It should 
study present market methods from the efficiency 
and equity standpoints to determine defects and 
why and where these occur. It should study sug- 
gested changes to determine their practicability and 
desirability. It should interpret from time to time 
the facts and figures of live stock production ag 
showing the probable trend of the industry and fur- 
nish these to the publicity section for distribution. 
It should be prepared to furnish on short notice au- 
thentic information with the supporting facts with 
regard to all live stock production and mar. 
keting. 

V. The publicity section should be charged with 
the dissemination of all information that is deemed 
of interest to the general public or to the industry 
or to the producers alone, thru the public press or 
the technical journals or the agricultural journals. 
It should prepare statements as to the attitude 
of the producing interests in controversies of pub- 
lic moment and attempt to influence favorable pub- 
lic opinion by all legitimate means. It should also 
undertake to inform the public as to meat values 
and advise as to the best bargains; like wise to in- 
terpret market quotations so they can be under. 
stood by domestic purchasers in order that they 
may know what is the reasonable price for the 
meats they buy. It shall also have charge of the 
preparation of the periodical reports of the bureau, 
showing the work accomplished and planned, the 
tendencies in the industry and its relation’ to gen- 
eral industrial conditions and suggestions to pro 
ducers as to their future production activities. 

VI. The‘ administrative section should have 
charge of the administration of the bureau and 
would have the responsibility for all the activities 
and projects of the work. It would represent or 
would select the persons to represent the live stock 
interests at all hearings, conferences or negotia- 
tions having to do with the economic or industrial 
affairs of the industry. It would be charged with 
the supervision of the carrying out of all agree 
ments or joint undertakings to which the associated 
organizations were a party; also with the authority 
and responsibility of putting into effect projects ap- 
proved by the associated organizations. In short, it 
would be the responsible head of the undertaking, 
deriving its power and authority as being the ac- 
credited agent of the organized live stock pro 
ducers. 


THE QUESTION OF BARLEY VS. OATS 


HERE is a group of practical men who tell us 
- that it is more profitable to,grow barley than 
oats, and there is another group, just as prac- 
tical, who tell us just as emphatically that it is more 
profitable to grow oats than barley. The barley men 
say that the crop makes an early summer pig feed 
nearly equal to corn, pound for pound; that the acre 
value is higher than for oats; that barley makes the 
best nurse crop for clovers; and is better for rich 
land than oats. The oats men say that they have 
to raise oats for their horses; that the acre value 
of the grain is higher than for barley; that the 
straw is more valuable than barley straw; that the 
crop is easier to handle than barley; that the right 
kind of oats are better than barley as a nurse crop, 
and that they can grow oats on rich land if they 
@row an early and short-strawed variety. 
In the years of 1916, 1917 and 1918, sixty-nine Iowa 
farmers in various parts of the state made a direct 


By F. S. WILKINS 


comparison of oats and barley in coéperation with 
the lowa experiment station Each man grew an 
acre of Ontario 21 barley, one of the best varieties 
for lowa, in comparison with an acre of his own 
variety of oats. The two were grown side by side 
in each case. The barley in these sixty-nine tests 
averaged 33.8 bushels per acre, while the oats aver- 
aged 50.8 bushels. Expanding these yields to pounds 
per acre, and applying the percentages of digest- 
ible nutrients for each crop, the average yield of 
the barley per acre in pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents for these sixty-nine tests was 1,288.2, while 


that of the oats was 1,144.4, or a difference of 143.8 
per acre in favor of the barley. 

In fairness to the oats, it should be said that in a 
large number of these tests medium to late matur- 
ing varieties of oats were used, while it is an estab- 





lished fact that some of our improved and newef 
varieties give much higher yields in the corn belt 

Over a five-year period, Iowa 105 has been one of 
the highest yielding oats at the Iowa experiment 
station, with an average of 60.5 bushels per acre, 
while the average yield of the highest yielding bar- 
ley, namely, Oderbrucker, has been 36 bushels for 
the same period, according to L. C. Burnett, chief 
in cereal breeding. The Iowa experiment station 
should be fairly representative of average condi 
tions in the corn belt. Applying again the percent 
ages of digestible nutrients to the pounds of graim 
per acre for each erop, we find that the oats yielded 
as an average 1,362.9 pounds of digestible nutri 
ents, while the barley yielded 1,372 pounds. This 
makes a difference of only 9.1 pounds per acre im 
favor of the barley. 

The above discussions are purely on the basis of 
acre yields and feeding (Concluded on page 1034) 
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A rural church in Decatur county, Iowa. 
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Hyland church in O’Brien county, Iowa. Modern home of a Marshall county, lowa, church, 
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A Fayette county, lowa, church. 
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he “Old Stone” church in Peoria county, 


q ‘ The original “Jittle brown church in the 
inois, dates from the early forties. 


vale,” near Nashua, lowa. 














“North River” church in Warren county, lowa, 
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The “Old Brick” church, Scott county, Iowa. 
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lowa Federation Selects New Officers 


HE election of C. W. Hunt as president, George 
Fox as vice-president, Ed Cunningham as sec- 
retary; the purchase of a new home to house 
the state offices, and detailed reports of six of the 
seven committees, mark some of the high spots of 
the meeting of the Iowa Federation officers at Ames, 
on March 23d. A cartoon displayed during the 
meeting shows the job. In the center of the picture 
sat a pair of old shoes beginning to be shaped for 
service by the knocks of organized effort. The shoes 
were of large dimensions and they were sitting 
empty, for the men who had been attempting to fill 
them had been chosen for work in a larger field. 
There was never any question as to who would 
be president, but the job of the secretary was not 
sc easy. K. H. Cunningham, of Howard county, was 
the man finally chosen. He is a man of mature 
judgment, a practical farmer, and a man who has 
been in the thick of the organization work. He has 
had wide experience in meeting with men. He has 


overlooking some of their local problems that should 
be taken care of by their local organizations. Our 
big job is not only to make the state work efficient, 
but to help in any way possible to make the county 
work efficient.” 

This speech, which took place before Mr. Cun- 
ningham was proposed as secretary, clearly empha- 
sized the attitude of the meeting at Ames. A deter- 
mined effort will be made to correlate all the work 
of the organization, so that every stroke will count. 
A tremendous organization has been drawn together 
for a common purpose, and the big job is now to set 
it in action so that there will be no lost motion. 

Marketing is to be an important study of the 
federation if the interest in this subject is @ny cri- 
terion of the amount of work which will be done. 
A. L. Middleton, in making the report for the com- 
mittee, stated that the fundamental thing in mar- 
keting is to make it economically sound. In order 
to market efficiently, it is necessary to know how 


conducted by the Farm Bureau for the benefit of 
the farmers, is the basis of the work planned by 
the committee that is in charge of the work of 
studying supply and demand. They also recommend 
that an expert along research lines be employed at 
once to study demand conditions and to assemble 
the figures so that the benefit of this information 
can be used to the advantage of the farmers. 

The legislative committee is working on several 
propositions. An investigation is on foot to see 
whether it is possible to consolidate the regulatory 
work relating to agriculture under one head and 
leave the educational work to the extension depart- 
ment and other existing educational forces. They 
are studying a plan of elimination of duplication 
in various state departments. It is recommended 
that a farmer have a place on the board of educa- 
tion. Appropriations to state schools are urged 
which will be large enough to retain competent men. 
The modified Torrens bill will be studied and re 











served three terms in the state legislature, one term much there is to market and what the demand is ferred to the county organizations for discussion, 
of which he was speaker of the house for the stuff. Price-fixing ideas must be worked out The “blue sky” law is under investigation, and they 
In deciding the question of the secretaryship, it of the system. O. L. Coon, of Chicago, is setting up propose a change so as to cancel the permits if un- ‘ 
seemed to be the judgment of the men that a man an organization to collect claims for a large number scund or promotional proceeds are excessive. The ‘ 
of practical experience was necessary in order that of organizations, and it was voted that he do this Farm Bureau law is to be olarified, the law regulat- ! 
the business program of the federation be given work for the members of the federation. The charges ing collective buying or selling to be changed so as I 
proper direction. The reports of the committees on this work will be 15 per cent. to show that farmers’ coéperative companies are 
point to the fact that the secretary will not be ex- The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association and not included, and a standard width is urged for ' 
pected to do all of the work of the organization, as the Federation working together already have C. L. bobsleds. f 
they require the establishment of certain lines of Harlan working on the Chicago market, studying The educational committee urges the support of t 
work which must be done by experts the Farm Bureau work as outlined by € 
along those special lines. The secre- the state leader and the local Farm t 
tary and the president will, however, r ~ Bureaus. They state that legislation y 
be ‘the evar agencies in carrying lhe Farm Bureau Album should be favored which will bett ag: f 
out the general plans, and in making In choosing C. W. Hunt, of Logan, Iowa, for the president of the Iowa ricultural conditions, and that ¥ 
the work efficient The salary paid Farm Bureau Federation, to succeed “Jim” Howard, the Iowa men have cient money should be appropriated 
the secretary is $5,000 placed their confidence in an@gher man who believes in cattle and hogs. for the efficient management of the 
As previously stated, there was no Mr. Hunt and his three boys feed on an average of 1,500 to 3.000 hogs and schools and colleges. They urge that 
question as to who should be presi 100 head of cattle every rane His interest is in the farm business, and the salary of teachers compl: th 
dent. C. W. Hunt, of Logan, was the he will make an effort to study out the marketing their qualifications, and not to any P 
and transportation problems that are affecting the = : “ 
man chosen unanimously at the state farmers at the present time Back in ’88. when uniform scale that disregards qu F 
meeting for the office of vice-presi- “Charley” finished college, he went back to his cations. They ask that the extension a! 
dent, and was expected to do the large father’s farm to feed cattle. and he has been at it department of the State College main- tl 
portion of the work, due to the fact ever since. He was chosen as a representative from tain a highly trained corps of experts he 
that J. R. Howard was devoting most Harrison county to the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth who will be in a position to render ef- la 
of his time to the national organiza- general assemblies. His interest in the Farm Bureau ficient service to the Farm Bureaus. be 
tion. He has been doing this for the traces back to the very beginning, as he was one A two weeks’ short course is suggest- pe 
past three months, and the only change of the authors of the first bill that was introduced ed at the Iowa State College for the pl 
is simply giving him recognition of his into the Iowa assembly. “We must get into position training of men for codperative ship- in 
, ‘ to know the other fellows’ business as well as they 2 ibs 3 
services. In choosing a vice-president C. W. HUNT know ours. We must get expert information to ping associations and elevators. A 
to take the place left open by Mr. Ati analyze our problems so that we can combat un- speakers’ bureau of farmers is rec: WI 
Hunt's promotion, George Fox, of Dal- favorable conditions that affect the farmer,” is the way Mr. Hunt ex- ommended to speak to business men, be 
las county, was selected. Mr. Fox is presses some of the fundamental problems that are facing the Farm consumers, etc., in order that the fed- re 
president of the Dallas County Farm Bureau. Important positions are not new to Mr. Hunt, as he was a mem- eration and farmers’ problems be un fo 
Bureau, is a large farmer and feeder ber of the Advisory Committee of the Food Administration, the Producers’ derstood. leg 
of live stock, and has served on the Committee of Fifteen, and has been with the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Seven thousand dollars was set : pe 
educational committee and the income Association since its beginning. out of the research fund to further lat 
tax committee of the Farm Bureau the program on the cost of production pre 











Federation 
A new home was chosen for the organization, as 
they have outgrown their present offices, and more 


room in the same building was not available. A 
large, ten-room brick house situated just opposite 
the postoffice in Ames, was purchased, and will be 


wsed as the headquarters This is a well-located 
building, and is considered by the board as a good 
investment at $10,000. A small amount will be nec- 


essary for putting it in shape for the use of the fed 
eration but this will be done after moving in next 
month. 

There was some discussion as to whether the 


office of the organization should not be moved to 
Des Moines. No final decision was reached on this 
point, but it seemed to the board that due to the 
Present high rents and the inability of getting a 
Satisfactory location at a reasonable price, that the 
Wise thing to do was to stay at Ames for the present. 
Other which influenced the decision were 
the closer coéperation of the research departments 
jwith the college and the ability to get satisfactory 
office help at a Ames than in Des 
Moines. 

In speaking of the Chicago convention, Mr. Cun- 
mingham clearly emphasized his viewpoint on some 
of the problems of the day. He said: “Out here in 
the corn belt we have men with a $50,000 investment 
fand a $50,000 idea in regard to the work of the fed- 
eration. They are going to expect definite results. 
‘Another of our big problems will be to get the men 
tc see the importance of the.county work. There 
has been so much agitation on the state and na- 
tional problems that men all over the state are 


factors 


lower cost in 


conditions and getting in shape to be of service to 
the live stock shippers. An office will he opened 
at the stock yards as soon as a satisfactory place 
can be located 

The marketing committee is working on 
methods whereby the codperative marketing associa- 
tions can carry their products thru the terminal 
markets; a method whereby all farmers’ organiza- 
tions may cooperate in solving their marketing prob- 
lems; securing information in regard to unfair dis- 
crimination in the distribution of cars; asking the 
experiment station to establish a research depart- 
ment along lines of marketing and transportation. 
A conference was requested in Chicago at an early 
date, in order that all of the state organizations, as 
well as the national organization, can do the best 
work possible along these lines 

“The cash basis used in figuring income taxes is 
unfair to the farmer,” was the opening remark of 
George Fox, who presented the recommendations of 
the income tax coinmiftee. The commitee is prepar- 
ing a new account book which they think will be 
even more simple than the one which is used at 
present, and which they believe that the Treasury 
Department will be forced to acknowledge is a sat- 
isfactory method of farm accounting. They made 
the statement that the inventory basis of figuring 
the income tax, if accepted, will do away with the 
present inequalities which affect the farmer. The 
work of this committee will be finished and then 
referred to a national committee for final presenta- 
tion. 

Four censuses a year of farm products, to be 


ale 
aiso 


studies as outlined by the committee 
on that subject. The Iowa experiment station and 
the federation will codperate in securing the de 
tailed cost figures on thirty farms. Five detailed 
cost figures will be asked for in each county in addi- 
tion to twenty cost records in each county on special 
farm enterprises. If they are unable to get all of 
these studies set up, fifty farms will be studied 
under the survey method, so as to be able to ascer- 
tain definitely the actual cost of production. 


Illinois Plans Pure-Bred Survey 


Herbert W. Mumford, newly appointed head of the 
live stock department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, is planning a survey of the state of Illi 
nois to secure data concerning the number and kinds 
of pure-bred stock as well as grade, cross-bred and 
scrub sires of various kinds now in use. It is be 
lieved that there has been a tendency among the 
breeders to overlook the importance of the “local 
farmers’ trade.” 

The live stock marketing department states that 
“Pure-bred live stock has unquestionably justified 
itself from an economic standpoint and will continue 
to do so; otherwise, there is no logical basis upom 
which to appeal for its extension. In intelligently 
developing this important industry, we should work 
fom the bottom up and not from the top down. BY 
this method, more constructive breeders, who have 
earned a right to higher prices than the rank and 
file, will be developed. More constructive breeders 
are needed and have but seldom received sufficient 
remunerative encouragement.” 
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Hog Cholera Vaccination Permits 
Issued 


In response to pressure brought by 
farmers as a result of the article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer on “Iowa Farmers 
yenied Right to Vaccinate,” State Vet- 
rinarian Wall seems to be on the point 
of complying with the state law re- 
garding permits. A delegation of Polk 
county farmers called at his office re- 
cently and were told that some per- 
mits had been issued to men who had 
lied for renewals of 1919 permits. 
1is activity, even tho it comes af- 
ter eight months of quiescence, comes 
as a grateful surprise to Iowa farmers. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
burst of energy has not been strong 
enough to take care of the permits due 
to be issued to men who took examina- 
tions at Ames two months ago. This 
may come in time, however. 

Doctor Wall has also granted permis- 
sion to Polk county farmers to apply 
for an examination to determine their 
fitness to use virus. The deputation 
that visited him last week was much 
more fortunate than they were when 
they interviewed him on the same sub- 
ject some weeks ago, before the Farm 
Bureau department directed attention 
to the slackness of the executive of the 
Animal Health Commission. Then Doc- 
tor Wall was distant and non-commit- 
tal, but last week the atmosphere was 
different. As one of the visiting farm- 








ers remarked on leaving: “Spring 
must be here. The ice seems to have 
melted.” 

Doctor Wall announced that he 


would arrange with the State College | 


for the holding of examinations. Twen- 
ty Polk county men expect to take the 
examinations. Doubtless now that 
there seems some likelihood of the pro- 





visions of the law being carried out, 


farmers from other parts of the state | 


will make similar applications. 





can complete figures that can be sent 
to the farmers, with advice on when to 
market their stock, “so that they can 
keep an even flow of live stock on the 
market, which will do much to make 
for steady prices,” aecording to the 


work, as he has been president of the 
Taylor County Farm Bureau for two 
years, acted as county director for the 
state federation, served on the educa- 
tional committee for the past three 
months, and has been acting in the 











Referendum Sent to Bureaus 


The first referendum to be sent by 


President Howard, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, to the state 
and county federations relates to a bill 
that has been introduced into the 
house of representatives, providing that | 
land owned in excess of $10,000 should | 
be taxed at the rate of one per cent | 
per year. This tax is supposed to sup- | 
plement and not to do away with the | 
income tax. 

There should be no question as to | 
what the answer of the farmers will | 
be on this referendum. However, the 
replies will be of benefit to the officers 
for their use in fighting this type of 
legislation, and will illustrate to the 
people some of the freak kinds of legis- 
lation that are being proposed at the 
present time. 





Thorne Federation Counsel on 
Advanced Rate Hearing 


Clifford Thorne, probably the most 
noted railroad rate counsel in the Uni- 
ted States, has been employed by the 





American Farm Bureau Federation to 
defend the shipping interests of the 
armers in the advanced rate hearing 
rhi will be held this summer. In 

lition to representing the federa- 
tion, Mr. Thorne will represent the 
National Live Stock Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Co- 
Operative Grain Shippers and the Na- 
tional Petroleum Association. The fed- 
eration has set aside $10,000 for this 
purpose. 





Stabilizing Live Stock Prices 


Live stock producers of Indiana are 
Boing to be asked to codperate with the 
Ind na Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
Clations in a movement to keep prices 
©n live stock steady. This can be ac- 
com shed, officials of the federation 
believe, if the producers fill out tabu- 
lated blanks, which are to be mailed 
out soon and which will show the 
amount 


, of stock on farms and the date 
it probably will be ready for market. 





From these reports the federation 





communication which will accompany | capacity or organizer for the state 
the blanks. Farm Bureau. 

It is said the plan is new in the coun- 
try, inasmuch as it provides for de- Missouri Seed Corn Show—The 
tailed reports rather than general ones. | fourth annual seed corn show was re- 
The Department of Agriculture will | cently held at Marshall, Missouri. 


coéperate with the federation 
movement. 

Lewis Taylor, general secretary, said 
the quarterly reports will show when 
the stock will be ready for the slaugh- 
ter houses. “A meeting of every town- 
ship of the state has been called for 
March 3ist,” he said, “and at that time 
the farmers will be called upon to fill 
out the blanks we have prepared. The 
plan will be thoroly explained, and we 
have hopes that the system will prove 
of immense benefit to the producers. 
Many other states will watch the move- 
ment in Indiana as the first in the 
country to try out the plan.” 


in the | Twenty-five five-bushel entries were 
in the exhibit. Twenty prizes, ranging 
from $150 down to $10, were awarded 
in the bushel class and $5 each to 
single-ear and ten-ear class. The sale 
held in the afternoon was attended by 
approximately 700 people, and, con- 
isdering the bad weather, the bidding 
was very good. The first bushel sold 
brought $170. The 125 bushels aver- 
aged better than $10 per bushel. 





Michigan Sugar Beet Growers Or- 
ganize—The sugar beet growers of 
Michigan are having a price struggle 
with the manufacturers of that state, 
the bone of contention being over a 
fairer division of the profits between 
the factories and the farms. The price 
paid the farmer for a ton of beets in 
1919 equaled 5.7 cents a pound for the 
refined product. If the manufacturer 
sold that pound for 11.5 cents, his 
profit on the ton of beets would be 
$9.89, as against 81 cents for the farm- 
er. At this rate a generous retail price 





Polk County Hires New Agent—Mr. 
Arthur L. Bishop, of Bedford, Iowa, 
has been employed by the Polk County 
(Iowa) Farm Bureau, to take the place 
made vacant by Carl N. Kennedy. Mr. 
Bishop is well qualified for the work, 
having spent five years in managing 
and operating farms in Taylor county. 
He is not new to the Farm Bureau 











for Michigan refined sugar would be 
not over 13 cents a pound. Profiteer- 
ing by the manufacturers is alleged. 
Of the approximate 12,000 beet grow- 
ers scattered over the state, more than 
8,000 have signed an agreement not te 
plant this year unless there is a fairer 
division of profits. The Michigan State 
Farm Bureau urges its members to 
help the sugar beet organization wher- 
ever possible. 





Clarke County, lowa, Holds Farm 
Bureau Meeting—Clarke county, Iowa, 
held its annual Farm Bureau meeting 
recently, and the hundred farmers who 
were present were imbued with the 
Farm Bureau idea. Speeches were 
made by Mr. Cunningham, a farmer 
and ex-legisiator, and Carl Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennedy said that the farmers of 
Polk county received the greatest ben- 
efit from the fact that they had an 
organization which was recognized as 
standing as strongly for the farmers as 
the Chamber of Commerce stands for 
the business men of Des Moines. Mr. 
Cunnigham said that the problems of 
the Farm Bureau come under three 
headings: Sconomic dealing with 
business problems, educational and so- 
cial or problems of community life on 
the farm. Mr. Lewis Evans, of Troy 
townhip, was elected president; C. H. 
Crist, of Franklin township, vice-pres- 


ident; J. J. Castor, of Osceola, trea- 
surer, and Lafe B. Benbow, of Fre 
mont, secretary. 



















You know just about what you should get 
from a pair of boots. You know when you've 
got your money’s worth— years of experience 
have taught you that. 


We claim that Goodrich “‘Hi-Press” carry 
-you beyond that point. They give what you 
ordinarily consider “your money’s worth” — 
and then keep going. They are more than 
one’season boots. That’s why more farmers 
are ' wearing them every day Make your 
dollar go farther with Goodrich. Look for 
the Red Line "Round the Top 50,000 dealers. 


THE B. F GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Argentine Grain Prices 


Argentine corn on the Buenos Aires 
market late in March sold at around 
$5 cents a bushel, as compared with 55 
cents a bushel a year ago. Corn is 
mearly twice as high as it was a year 
ago in Argentina, in spite of the fact 
that crop prospects this year are far 
better than they were a year ago. In 
wheat the same situation exists, the 
present price being $2.15 a bushel, as 
compared with around $1.30 a year 
ago. In spite of heavy supplies, Argen- 
tine prices have advanced tremendous- 
ly during the past year. There are 
two fundamental causes: First, far 
more shipping is available this year 
than a year ago, and a much larger 
proportion of it is being released for 
the long haul from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. A year ago shipping was so 
short, and the needs were so pressing 
that attention was concentrated on the 
United States market to the exclusion 
of the Argentine and Australian mar- 
kets. In the second place, European 
nations, especially Great Britain, seem 
to be trying to buy as much as pos- 
sible from Argentina and Australia 
and as little as possible from the Uni- 
ted States. Of course, this policy will 
not be continued after Argentine prices 
become inordinately high. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that atten- 
tion will be suddenly shifted from Ar- 
gentina to the United States some time 
in the late fall or early winter, after 
grain prices in the United States have 
had enough of a break to make our 
markets genuinely attractive to for- 
eign buyers. 

Argentina is a worthy competitor of 
the United States. We may as well 
recognize that so far as the effect on 
world prices is concerned the Argen- 
tine crop is almost as important as 
our own. 


Our Wheat Balance 


We are approaching a new wheat 
crop with about the same amount of 
wheat left over from the 1919 crop as 
we had a year ago from the 1918 crop. 
There is more wheat in the hands of 
farmers and less in the hands of ele- 
vators and mills. On March 1, 1920, 
there were about 344,000,000 bushels 
of wheat reserves on farms and in the 
mills and elevators, as compared with 
341,000,000 a year ago. Wheat stocks 
are heavy, but in view of the fact that 
the winter wheat acreage is only 75 
per cent of a year ago, and in view of 
the fact that the condition at this date 
is decidedly below that of a year ago, 
fit would seem that the stocks are real- 
ly light. If severe damage to the south- 
western winter wheat crop material- 
izes, extraordinarily high wheat prices 
will be registered in May. 








The British Government and 
American Hog Prices 


The British government, by concert- 
ed action at one time and another, has 
been able to have more direct effect 
on American hog prices than almost 
any other American product. For in- 
stance, back in August, 1918, the Brit- 
ish government reduced the controlled 
prices on American bacon by $12 per 
hundred, and this strategem gave the 
American Food Administration the am- 
munition necessary to compel Ameri- 
can hog producers to accept a lower 
price for their hogs than would other- 
wise have been the case Again, a 
year later, in August of 1919, the Brit- 
ish food administration stepped in and 
seized large stocks of bacon and ham 
belonging to American packers. The 
British government authorities were 
not prepared to store this bacon and 
ham properly, and as a result some of 
it became tainted. Nevertheless, the 
British government tried to sell it to 
the British people, with the result that 





a considerable prejudice against hog 
products from America was stirred up, 
and this prejudice is one reason for 
the present small exports of hog prod- 
ucts from the United States. At the 
same time the British government put 
all its pork buying in the hands of one 
man in the United States. When it is 
remembered that about three-fourths 
of our hog products go to Great Brit- 
ain, it may easily be seen that all of 
these things have had a very grave ef- 
fect on American hog prices. 

It is a strange thing that the Amer- 
ican hog producer knows little about 
situations of this kind, either directly 
or thru his organizations. The pack- 
ers may bargain with the British gov- 
ernment about the sale of hog prod- 
ucts, but the American producer only 
learns about the results of the bar- 
gaining several months afterwards, if 
ever. 





Large February Imports Into the 
United States 


In February, the United States im- 
ported $467,000,000 worth of products 
from foreign countries, almost exactly 
twice as much as she imported in Feb- 
ruary of a year ago. The unfavorable 
exchange rates for the past three 
months have done much to cut down 
United States exports and encourage 
imports. Even in February, however, 
the United States exported about $180,- 
000,000 more than she imported. From 
the standpoint of the American farm- 
er, it is a good sign to see imports into 
the United States increasing, for that 
will help strengthen foreign exchange 
and help us to sell our farm proudcts 
to better advantage. 





Shipping Profits 


It is announced that during 1919 the 
government made a profit of $137,000,- 
000 on its merchant marine, and that 
in addition to this the War Department 
owes the Shipping Board $150,000,000 
for transporting soldiers, and that the 
Food Administration owes $10,000,000 
for transportation of foodstuffs. With 
ocean freights at five to ten times the 
pre-war level, it is astonishing that the 
government did not make even greater 
profits. When ocean freights shrink, 


THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


as they should shrink, to only twice the 
pre-war level, we suspect that it will 
be very difficult for the government to 
show any profit whatsoever. 


Gold Exports Continue 


During the past six months of 1919, 
as our readers already know, the Uni- 
ted States shipped large quantities of 
gold to Argentina and Japan. This 
movement still continues in 1920. The 
February figures, which have recently 
become available, indicate that during 
that month we exported a total of 
$43,000,000 worth of gold, as compared 
with imports of only $4,000,000 worth. 
As long as we continue such heavy 
goid exports, it is to be expected that 
interest rates will remain high, and 
that speculatively high prices will to 
some extent be held in check. 


Advance in Freight Rates 


The recent advance in freight rates 
from New York to Liverpool, amount- 
ing to an increase of $6.70 a ton, means 
that it will cost the British consumer 
more to get American food, and that 
the American producer will receive 
less for his product. It is easily con- 
ceivable that an advance in freight 
rates of this magnitude may in effect 
reduce hog prices on the Chicago mar- 
ket by 10 or 15 cents a hundred under 
the level which would prevail if the 
freight rates had remained unchanged. 
[In no business is there such profiteer- 
ing as in ocean transportation. 





German Wheat Prices 


The official wheat price in Germany 
is 800 marks per metric ton, which, at 
the old rate of exchange, would be the 
equivalent of $5.15 a bushel, but which 
at present rates of exchange is equiva- 
lent to only 25 or 30 cents a bushel. 
To import wheat into Germany from 
Argentina costs at the present time 
about 11,000 marks per metric ton, 
which is equivalent at the normal rate 
of exchange to $60 a bushel, or at the 
present rate of exchange to about $3 
a bushel. Obviously, German farmers 
are not going to be so very enthusias- 
tic about raising wheat at a price that 
is only one-tenth that which it costs 





Butter Profits and Losses 
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With No. 2 corn at $1.58, oats at 
90 cents, cottonseed meal at $76, oil 
meal at $77, bran at $48, at central 
markets; with hay at $23 a ton on the 
farm, and with labor at 35 cents an 
hour, the cost of butter at Chicago, as 
measured by the ten-year ratio, was 
68 cents for the month of March, 1920. 
The actual price was about 66 cents, 
or, in other words, there was a loss of 
about 2 cents a pound to the producer. 

The ten-fear ratio, as applied to Chi- 
cago milk, gives a March price of $3.60 
per hundred, as compared with an ac- 


tual price of $2.90. The loss of 70 cents 
a hundred which Chicago milk produc- 
ers sustained during March is the 
greatest loss which they have expert- 
enced for a long time. The situation 
has been bad, however, for three or 
four months past, on account of the 
small requirements of the eondenso- 
ries, which have had their foreign 
trade cut off by weak foreign exchange, 
so it is said. Present indications are 
that the April price, in order to cover 
cost of production, should be around 
$3.20 per hundred. 





the German government to import 
wheat from other countries. The offi- 
cial German price, however, is more or 
less of a paper affair, and is largely 
disregarded. German oats are selling 
quite customarily on a basis of 85 to 95 
cents a bushel at the present rate of 
exchange. Imported Argentine corn 
costs around $1.80 to $1.90 per bushel! 
in Germany, with the marks figured at 
the present rate of exchange. 





Hog Production 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I notice a good deal of talk by some 
people who say that they are going to 
cut down hog production. On the oth. 
er hand, there are some who are in- 
creasing the number of hogs they ara 
breeding. I have heard some people 
in this neighborhood say that théy are 
keeping just twice as many sows this 
year as they did last year. Evident!y 
they think that if a lot of people are 
going to cut down their production, 
that will mean higher prices, and they 
propose to get in on them by increas- 
ing the number they breed. I am look- 
ing for the bottom to drop out of the 
bucket after a year or two.” 





The Argentine wheat crop is offi- 
cially estimated at 214,000,000 bushels 
this year, as compared with 184,000,000 
bushels a year ago, and the oats crop 
at 57,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
44,000,000 bushels a year ago. The es- 
timate on the corn crop is not yet out, 
but it is already known that the crop 
is extraordinarily good, and that it 
will total probably around 250,000,000 
to 300,000,000 bushels, or considerably 
above any crop.of recent years. 





During the past three or four months 
England has been’ making strenuous 
efforts to import as much wheat as 
possible from Argentina and Austra- 
lia. She now has plans for importing 
10,000,000 bushels of Australian wheat 
during April, May and June. Her idea 
evidently is to have enough wheat on 
hand late in the summer so that she 
can stay out of the American market 
for a time until prices have been bro- 
ken to some extent. 





Sales of pure-bred draft horses are 
looking up. A number of Percheron 
sales held in Iowa, Kansas and Illinois 
have averaged $500 or better. At one 
Iowa sale, twenty-two mares averaged 
$910, while thirteen stallions, includ- 
ing a number of yearlings, averaged 
$518. One mare sold for $4,800, and a 
stallion for $2,700. 





Crude petroleum, from which is made 
gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, etc., 
has taken another slight advance, and 
is now $6.10 a barrel, as compared 
with $1.70 a barrel before the war. 
During the war, crude petroleum was 
a little slow to advance, but it is now 
making up for lost time, and is rela- 
tively higher than most other products. 





Lard exports continue small. For 
instance, the third week in March, only 
7,000,000 pounds of lard were exported, 
as compared with 30,000,000 pounds 
for the corresponding week in 1919, 
and 12,000,000 pounds for the corre 
sponding week in 1918. 





English Corn Futures—The Liverpool 
board of trade has again started dealing 
in corn futures, the July future running 
around $1.77 per bushel, and the Septem- 
ber future around $1.75. This is figuring 
on the British pound as worth $3.65. It 
takes at least 60 cents a bushel at pres- 
ent to take corn from Chicago to Liver- 
pool. The British futures therefore meaa 
that the British importers are figuring 00 
filling their future contracts with Argen- 
tine corn rather than with American core. 
Chicago corn futures are about 30 cents 
a bushel too high to enable Aemrican corn 
to compete effectively with Argentine 
corn in the Liverpool market. 
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This Wonderful Double 
Service in Your Country 
Home Costs Little 


COLT Carbide Light- 

ing and Cooking 

Plant supplies mod- 
ern light for house and 
barns and fuel for cooking 
more efficiently than any 
other system. Nothing to 
get out of order or wear 
out. 


Write us for names and 
addresses of neighbors who 
have used it for years and 
prefer it to all other light- 
ing gystems. 





Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 














COOKING ON & 
GAS RANGE . 














This Wire Stretcher 


SavesTime,Temper.Cropsy 
A handy 


invention with a power- 
ful screw tension, instantly ad- 
justable to any height fence, 
pulls every wire evenly past the 
post for easy and secure stapling. A 
complete answer to the problem 
of fence building. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Made of iron, nothing to wear 
out. Get this and fence your 
peeotemperasity or oC! 

and save and _ pasture 

Fully aranteed. Try it at 

aged TODAY f 


_ 
Fr 


FI Pe ee 


Saat 


our risk. 


BAIN BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
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R Sale—one 30x60 Hart Parr Tractor, 

new and in perfect condition, has not been run. 
second band 35 Hart Parr, 1918 model, with 18 
tach drivers, used on the road about 4 months 


One 
36-80 Hart Parr, new. Address T. B. PETERSON, 


Ringsted, Iowa. 


SINE JER prooted f. _ Twin INE 


alor Btendard April cariote per bale 
| lots $6.90, later sh pt. bc per bale SS ae 6.08 
ordage Min 
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Timely Farm Topics 


Fertilizer 

There is a widespread interest in the 
country at this time on the question of 
fertilizer. The Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation finds the interest in that 
state is so marked that they are adopt- 
ing state-wide methods of buying and 
distributing fertilizing materials so as 
to make the materials within the reach 
of every one. Iowa farms have been 
depending almost entirely on manures 
for fertilizer, but authorities are now 
advancing predictions that it will not 
be long before Iowa joins the other 
states in the use of other materials 
to balance the manure which her live 
stock produces. 

The manure spreader is perhaps the 
best manure saver in existence. If we 
had some way to thoroly dry manure 
and store it, there would be practical- 
ly no loss. The nearest that we can 
come to this is to use the spreader 
and keep it hauled out as quickly as 
possible. Some people argue, however, 
that this method is not as good as the 
pit, as there is bound to be some leach- 
{ng of the manure and therefore some 
loss of plant food. 





Balancing Manure 


Balancing manure is apt to be as 
interesting a study some of these days 
as the balancing of rations. The soil 
needs a balanced requirement for the 
economical production of crops, the 
same as a cow does for the econom- 
ical production of milk. However, as 
the soil does not show the results as 
clearly to the casual observer, it will 
probably take a longer time to estab- 
lish the fact. The experiments that 
are being run following the soil sur- 
veys will help to tell the truth. The 
ingredient that most manures are lack- 
ing in is phosphorus. To meet this 
need, many men are trying the use of 
either acid phosphate or ground rock 
phosphate. Some people who do not 
have enough manure are also using 
some of the complete fertilizers that 
are high in phosphorus with their ma- 
nures and in this manner making them 
go farther. 


Stand of Clover 


All of us are worrying now about 
how our clover is coming thru the win- 
ter. We can not tell for a few days 
yet. Some people get discouraged too 
soon on their clover, and start to plow- 
ing it out before the stuff deserves 
that kind of treatment. Clover is very 
valuable material these days, and we 
should save it if possible. Sometimes 
if a roller is run over the field as soon 
as it is dry enough to work, it will pack 
the soil around thé roots of the plants 
so that they wll get enough moisture 
to bring them thru and start growth. 








Treating Oats for Smut 


It has been clearly established that 
most of the smut on oats can be pre- 
vented by treatment with formalin. 
Last vear an examination of two fields 
of oats showed that one had 10 per 
cent of the stalks affected with smut 
and the other had scarcely any. One 
had been treated and the other had 
not. Some follow the practice of treat- 
ing their oats only every other year. 
This does away with a large percent- 
age of the disease. A good fanning 
mill and this kind of treatment will 
pay dividends. 





Lime Is Important 


People are almost ready to consider 
lime as a fertilizer. This is not be- 
cause it really contains any material 
that is useful from this standpoint, 
but because it puts the soil in a con- 
dition so that legumes will grow to a 
better advantage. The legumes in 
turn will put the nitrogen in the soil. 
It works in another way also, which 





most people do not give it credit for, 
namely, that a man who raises le- 
gumes usually raises more live stock 
and this in turn gives him more ma- 
nure. There is no question that the 
liming of the soil is one of the most 
important subjects that are confront- 
ing the farmers of the middle-west at 
the present time. 





How About the Wheat? 


That roller that we were just talk- 
ing about is probably going to be pur- 
chased for the wheat, if it is purchased 
for any one crop. In central Iowa, I 
believe more wheat is lost from drying 
out in the spring than by winter kill- 
ing. The soil usually is left open by 
the frost going out and then some- 
times a rain comes that just packs it 
a little on the surface, so that when 
the wind blows, like it often does in 
the spring, the surface cracks, the 
small roots dry out, and it is the last 
of the wheat. A harrow often will 
help this situation. Some people also 
use a weeder, but the best success usu- 
ally is had by the use of the corru- 
gated roller, which not only breaks up 
the crust but packs the soil around 
the roots at the same time. 





The Get One Club 


Our “Get One” 
eral hundred new 
week. Some of them do 
getting one 

B. H. Cope, of O’Brien 
writes: “I suggested to 


Sev- 
last 
with 


club is growing. 
members joined 
not stop 


county, Iowa, 
four neighbors 





club. I telephoned my neighbor across 
the road and told him about Wallaces’ 
Farmer. He said he would try it this 
year, so here is the name.” 

George C. Kopp, Ringgold county, Iowa, 
writes: “I notice your suggestion that 
each of us get one other subscriber for 
the rest of this year. I started out last 
evening, and saw my three nearest neigh- 
bors, and as a result I am sending you 
three new subscribers. I like the prin- 
ciples for which Wallaces’ Farmer stands. 
Every farmer ought to be a good farmer, 
a clear thinker, and, above all, a right 
liver. I have learned to rely more fully 
on Wallaces’ Farmer than on any other 
paper.” 

Mrs. D. J. Jesperson, Shelby county 
Iowa, writes: ‘“‘Here is the subscription 
for a neighbor. The success of Wallaces’ 
Farmer is our success as well. Every one 
in the family makes a ‘grab’ for the pa- 
per when it comes, and there is much dis- 
appointment if it does not appear on 
time.” 





J 

New Disease Killing Cattle in Texas— 
A new disease is causing heavy losses 
among cattle in some parts of Texas, par- 
ticularly Colorado county. Some cattle 
men have lost as many as 20 per cent of 
their herd. At first it was thought that 
death was caused by the cold and con- 
tinued wet weather. After the weather 
cleared up, however, a veterinarian was 
called from Agriculture & Mechanics 
College. He found a number of hairlike 
worms in the stomach, which he things 
consume more blood than the animal can 
produce, this undoubtedly being the cause 
of death. It is thought that these worms 
were taken into the stomach through the 
grass which the cattle have eaten. The 
grass has grown unusually rank during 
the past rainy season, but has since be- 
come dry and hardened. 


Japanese 2) pg Reduced—The school 
boys and girls of Japan are rejoicing be- 
cause the number of alphabetic charac- 
ters which they must learn has been re- 
duced. Previously, the children had to 
learn 5,000 characters before they were 
able to read or write, whereas the new 
government decree cuts this number inp 












that they try Wallaces’ Farmer this year, half. This ruling was effected after 2 
and all of them agreed, so here are there considerable fight, and while the Japan- 
names.” ese children are still at a great disad- 
Lee W. Mix, Des Moines county, Iowa, vantage, it is thought that a step has 
writes: “T am joining your ‘Get One’ been taken in the right direction. 
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Orgeniing Live Stock Shipping | : 
Associations 


(Continued from page 1031) 


as 40 to 50 cars ahead of the associa- 
tion manager; they often drive out to 
the farmer’s home and offer stiff prices 
for live stock which has been listed 
with the manager and on which he is 
counting to make up a carload, the 





load shipment; there are many cases 
where the buyer has bid as much or 
more than the stuff was actually worth 
on the Chicago market, simply to get 


it away from the association. It has 


rs hoping thus to break up a Car- | 


one pound or pint of 'deviesalabeding de in 


ten gallons of water. Sprinkle this 
formaldehyde solution over the forty 
bushels of oats from a watering can, 
while someone else is shoveling the 
oats back and forth. After the oats 
are thoroly moistened, shovel them 
back into sacks and let them stand 
over night. They will be in good shape 
to seed the following day. The old- 
fashioned method, which called for four 
times as much water, caused the oats 


| to swell considerably so that there was 


been noticed that the price of hogs al- | 


ways goes up wherever a codperative 
association is organized. 

However, we can cite instance after 
instance where the farmer has made 














some difficulty in drilling them the 
day following. The new method is 
more efficient than the old-fashioned 
method in preventing smut, and is. de- 
cidedly easier to use. 





Growing Potatoes in Iowa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


WALLACES™ FARMER 





1031 





ting the pieces twelve inches apart. 
If dry weather comes on, as it occa- 
sionally does in June and early July, I 
have only one stalk to the hill, and 
thus have more moisture available to 
produce potatoes. I am putting in 
fifty bushels of early Ohios this spring, 
and I am cutting them down to one 
eye to the piece. I will plant them in 
the plow furrow in sod about April 5th. 
ne a ty 


Linn County, Iowa. 





Plowing Under Sweet Clover 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time to spring- 
plow sweet clover which was seeded 
last year? Is it better to plow early or 
to wait until nearly corn planting 
time? We have found that sometimes 
sweet clover is hard to kill, especially 
in wet seasons.” 





which aeuen have been lost if the olnt 
ver had been plowed under in early 
April. 

It is rather hard to kill sweet clover 
if it is plowed under in the spring of 
its second year of growth. It is neces- 
sary to plow deep and turn the sweet 
clover completely under, so that no 
sprigs are showing. To furnish the 
power necessary to do the work really 
effectively, a tractor is almost neces- 
sary. 

What is the experience of our read- 
ers in the plowing under of sweet clo- 
ver in the spring of the second year of 
growth? We understand that some of 
our Illinois readers have had consider- 
able experience along this line. 





Argentine Grain Prices 
In February, wheat in Argentina was 
selling at around $1.60 per bushel, corn 












































' big gains by shipping codperative'y | Jowa is not a potato state, but I have From the soil fertility standpoint, | at around 70 cents, and oats at around 
rather than letting the buyer have his | found a successful way of growing | under conditions as they ordinarily ex- | 50 cents. Since then there are reports 
¢ stock at the price offered. One of our | them. In cutting the potatoes, I cut | ist in Iowa, we advise delaying the | that Argentine grain prices of all kinds 
t shippers recently received $15 more for | them to a size not smaller than three- | plowing of sweet clover until nearly | have risen considerably, because of the 
: an old canner cow than the buyer | quarters of an inch each way, and I | corn planting time. If the sweet clover | fact that beginning early in February 
5 would give; another received $40 more figure on only one eye to the piece. If | is plowed under in late April or early | the allied governments suddenly shift- 
3 for twenty-five hogs, and a thirc re- | there is more than one eye, I cut the | May, there will be a considerable mass | ed their buying from the United States 
e ceived $200 more for eight head of | others out. I plant early in April, put-‘ of green manure added to the soil, ' to Argentina. 
“1 steers than the local buyer could see | 
2 in them. The twelve managers of co- 
s operative live stock shipping associa- | SSS 
8 tions in Story county agree in their | PO ill 
estimate that from 50 cents to $1 a | I i 
‘ hundred is saved by shipping codpera- iH 1 1 a 
tively rather than selling to the local A 
buyer. This means a saving of from | { | Hill 
ol $75 to $100 per car to the farmers after | i Ht \ 
“a all expenses are paid, and an associa- | iH 
4 tion will ship from 50 to 100 cars of | Hi I 
to stock the first year. a ih} 
re Itho most associations start doing \ [ | 
dad business with only fifteen or twenty = | 
ee members, their number soon grows, 
“i and by the end of the year 200 to 300 | 
d- farmers will have shipped thru the as- 
as sociation. Shipment of stock thru the 
a association automatically makes the 
shipper a member. ‘ 
There are many advantages of co- { I, a 
39 operative live stock shipping. The al lS 
030 most important is that each farmer 
030 gets the benefit of the terminal market 
031 price. Regardless of whether he hasa 
od full car or one head only, he can ship M1 
031 at any time he desires, and is not at 
046 the mercy of the buyer simply because 
045 he has only a few head of stock to sell. | 
++ Then, he assumes no risk of loss in 
041 shipping, since all losses are paid from 
eth the insurance fund. Coéperative sell- HE chimney piece pictured homes. These are illustrated in the 
1040 ing also brings him in direct contact above will be beautifulin some portfolios. And whether you want 
1040 with the terminal market, and he home this year, and fifty yearshence a Colonial house, or one of South- 
1038 learns the methods of handling and the it will still be as charming. Visitors ern, Western, or English architec- 
ee rades for which the market pays the will chat before it; a thousand tural i h 
1038 highest prices. Last, but not least, it . is ag ogee _ ag, be a _— eee 
1088 teaches him that he can codperate with friends will enjoy it; children and choice. Curtis Woodwork is made 
1056 his neighbors and by so doing much semen ome. tte ae yal will we : and “ in standardized designs and stand- enamine ime cae 
1038 can be gained. cone 2 sapwete omit all it will teach unspoken lessons o ardized sizes, as shown in the large foomecll ep one aor, Siar 
1033 In order to promote this codperative an as the English and taste and refinement. Curti. catalog, which your lumber ing eaves, ventilated atte. 
1062 marketing of live stock, a National is display. And it is only one of a hundred dealer selling Curtis Woodwork will — 
1034 Federation of Codperative Live Stock | similar things built into the attrac- be glad to show you. 
1034 Shipping Associations was formed on | tive houses shown in our portfolios, «Better Built You can obtain free through your lumber dealer a 
ee 2 opened ch. Much on be expected Homes.’’ Doors that say ‘«enter,”’ stairways that in- copy of our portfolio ««Better Built Homes,’’ or by 
101 ead amr rr eek ae ee pow bookcases and china closets that make the eye sending us the coupon with 25c in postage. Specify 
“1047 ik by-in-we edited: ehh pendie-- "Pha inger, and other wood work, simple, sincere, beauti- which portfolio you want. «Better Built Homes, 
1041 Diets of ehe tiitetiee eek bi ful, and homelike. Such beautiful, useful woodwork as Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, and floor plans 
104% encourage better and more economical this is not a luxury, for the modest home can afford it. with complete descriptions of 32 houses of three, four, 
“1046 methods in the production and distri- You can see just how these and five rooms; Volume VII, 
1046 bution of live stock and live stock | houses look, in our portfolios of of 32 houses of six, seven and 
1046 Products; to encourage the organiza- «<Better Built Homes.’’ Curtis eightrooms; VIII, of 32 houses 
tion of coéperative live stock shipping | Woodwork was designed for for farm use. If your plans for 
Bey associations; to develop uniformity in | the Curtis Companies by Trow- a home are still in the dream 
1064 = Plan of organization and method bridge and Ackerman, archi- stage, and you feel it is too 
a of Operation of codperative live stock tects, of New York, who also early to talk to a lumber dealer, 
"1064 shipping associations; to aid such or- deriatiad sunnit te aaa th h f. 
. 1064 fanizations in problems of general in- 8 7 eee ES es — a0 nt ssi wee 
1064 terest in transportation, handling and from cosy three-room cottages securing portfolios at 25¢ 
1064 marketing; and to perform any other PARMA C0u. A Faters fee to more spacious eight-room each. MIDDLETON C-505. This five- 
"1068 work which may be of benefit to its eee el sare baked CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5097-6097 Se. Second Street, Clinten, Ia. Gullacaeet ‘Galion afta 
- Members or helpful to the industry. in detail. Maddifnctuding aut Btstetbining Plone ot country bnowwe, for ie its beautiful 
1058 lomka. tmannen  suenthyraees Wane, We 
1058 ’ e . . e ° by 
1058 ‘ Detroit, Mich. —_ astern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Akron Chicago, Il. 
sess The lowa Method of Treating Zhe makers of aoe 5 Woodwork frre yaar een satisfaction to ite usere —_———— eee eee ee ee ee ee 
105 e’re not satis unless you are’’ J 
054 Oat Smut ‘ A 
1087 A Nebraska correspondent writes: N foe eS BS \ Enclosed find........ Cents in stamps, for which please 
oe "ha a Sunteh Sh vine saner aed Sfoom houses) 25c: Portal of Beer Built Homen 
ol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses) 25c; Portfolio of Houses 
es “9 I would like to know how to use Vebiaaae apy MHA cashes eta 
. 1048 th the wet and dry methods.” } eras 
.1063 The method which we consider the Name.....-on-ceseeeeeevenmeeneeenssseeneeseneeeenvee ‘ 
1085 Most practical of all is that devised | 0 0 D ) Oo QR K J ROR ee z 
1063 by the Iowa station at Ames. For ! a arash ltt Nn 
++ 01088 ‘ach forty bushels of oats, dissolve “The Permanent Furniture for Your Home"® I Town, State 
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Sure hell be all 
right! The Empire 








makes everybody ar expert milker 


HERE was a time when you 

couldn't run a successful dairy 
without good hand milkers. The 
Empire has changed all that. 


It has solved the hired help problem for 
many a dairyman. Men with no pre- 
vious experience and boys and girls are 
successfully, quickly and economically 
milking 20 to 30 cows an hour with 
Empire Milking Machines. The Em- 
pire is practically fool proof. It doesn’t 


get out of order, is easy to clean and 
is on the job 365 days in the year. 
The cows like the soothing action of 
the Empire teat cup and the fact that 
it’s the same every day—makes them 
contented and usually results in an in- 
creased milk flow and a longer lacta- 
tion period, 


If you are not using an Empire you 
should write for our catalogue | 2M and 
name of our nearest dealer. 


**The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also monefoctaret of the Separate? with the 


MILLION DOLLAR BO 





MPIRE 
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MILKING MACHINES 












to 45 
Canada have rai 


schools, rural t 


and Alberta, r 





are helping their husbands to prosper —are 
they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their SQ 
own-—save paying rent and reduce cost of living—where they 

could reach prosperity and independence by buying on easy terms. 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through man years has yielded from 20 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 


neighbors, ch 


opportunities of a new land with 
veniences of old settled districts. 
For ittustrated literature, maps, descri net 
farm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatc! 
| railway rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 
M. J. JOMNSTONE 202 W. Fifth Si. Des Moines, lows 
W. ¥. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St, Si. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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undreds of farmers in Western 


crops in a single season worth more than the whvle 
cost of their land. With such crops come pros 
homes, comforts and conveniences 


Farm Gardens—Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second ont to grain growing and stock rais' 
Good climate, good a urches, - 4 — 
elepnor 


ty, independence, good 
ich make for happy living. 





etc., give you the =a 
the con- 75a 



















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandile all kin ts of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload jote and less at lewest priees— Ack 
for our price list. 


301-303 Peari &t., SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices. 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tena. 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 
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Orchard Spraying Demonstration. 





Fight Years of Spraying 


By G. R. 


There was a time when the farm 
orchard produced fruit without spray- 
ing. Every man of middle age raised 
on a farm can look back to the days in 
the old home orchard when the trees 
were heavily laden with bright-red Jon- 
athans, luscious Snow apples and beau- 
tiful yellow Grimes’ Goldens. As a boy 
he could bite into one of these apples 
without any thought of penetrating the 
anatomy of a worm, and such an idea 
as spraying was never thought of. Un- 
fortunately, those days have passed, 
and now no one can produce fruit of 
high quality free from worms or scab 
and capable of keeping thru the winter 


months, unless he sprays intelligently 
and regularly. 
Eight years ago, when the county 


agent started work in Scott county, 
Iowa, there were several good farm 
orchards ranging in area from one to 
four acres. He immediately endeav- 
ored to induce the owners of each of 
these orchards to spray. Previous to 
that time only two men had sprayed 
at all. In several instances, the own- 
ers did not have enough enterprise to 
attempt it, and their orchards never 
have produced fruit enough to pay for 
their maintenance. Fortunately, there 
were several men who began spraying 
in 1912 and continued regularly each 
year, and their success demonstrates 
how profitable a small orchard can be 
made, and how, even in times of gen- 
eral failure, a fair crop can often be 
secured. The year 1914 witnessed al- 
most a total failure of fruit, because 
of late frosts. These men sprayed reg- 
ularly and received some returns, and 
the year 1914, with its light yields, 
does not materially reduce the average 
for the seven-year period. Chief among 
the successful growers of apples in 
Scott county may be mentioned Louis 
James, of Buffalo township. Mr. James 
has a nice orchard of four acres. The 
trees are in excellent condition, since 
they have been given the best of care. 
In seven years’ time, sales from this 
erchard have amounted to over 7,000 
bushels of apples. The smallest crop 
was secured in 1914, when 400 bushels 
were picked, and the biggest harvest 
was in 1918, when 1,572 bushels were 
sold. Prices have ranged from 70 
cents to $3 per bushel, with an average 
of $1.70. The gross return in 1914 was 
only $500, but in 1918 it totaled $4,650, 
or an average of $1,162.50 per acre, 
which is probably the greatest return 
per acre that any Iowa orchard has 
ever made. The average gross returns 
for the seven years was $1,716, or $429 
per acre. This would pay good inter- 
est on land valued at $7,500 per acre. 

Another farmer who has been no- 
ticeably successful with a small or- 
chard of one and one-fourth acres is 
C. W. Lau. He has averaged in sales 
213 bushels of apples per year, with a 
price of $1.64 per bushel, making a 
gross return each year of $350.15. In 
1914 he only sold $3.45 worth of ap- 
ples, but in 1918 his sales amounted 








BLISS 


to $940. Thus his average for the sev- 
en years was $350.15 per year, or 
$281.29 per acre. 

Another man who has been notice 
ably successful is T. J. Porstmann, of 
Buffalo, who sold from four acres of 
trees in 1918, $2,677 worth of fruit, or 
an average of $669.25 per acre. Still 
another man is Henry Moeller, who, 
from a one and one-half acre farm or- 
chard, sold $257.50 worth of apples, 
or at the rate of $515 per acre. Still 
another is Hugo T. Koehnke, who from 
a two-acre orchard sold $1,614 worth of 
apples or $807 per acre. Still another 
is Henry Kreiter, who sold $262.50 
worth of apples from a one-half-acre 
farm orchard in 1918, or at the rate of 
$525 per acre. The returns of all these 
men for the seven-year period is al 
most as good as that of the first two 
growers mentioned. In every case no 
account has been taken of the fruit 
which was canned, dried or eaten fresh 
in the family or which was given away. 
It was only that which was actually 
sold that has been considered. 

The success of these men has been 
due to intelligent pruning, spraying 
and fertilizing of their orchards. Of 
these three precautions, spraying is by 
far the most important. These farm- 
ers have followed consistently the sug- 
gestions of the county agent and the 
extension department of the Iowa State 
College, putting on from three to four 
sprays each year. Whenever any scurfy 
scale or oyster shell scale was found, 
they sprayed in the dormant stage with 
a lime-sulphur solution, using one gal 
lon of lime-sulphur to eight gallons of 
water. This has kept the scale in 
check and has given the trees a smooth 
and healthy appearance, causing all of 
the rough bark to loosen and drop off 
and affording little protection for the 
pupa of the apple worm or for any 
other insects which are prone to har- 
bor under the rough bark. There is 3 
great infestation of oyster scale thru 
out the orchards of Iowa, and many of 
the trees are being killed annually 
thru the constant sucking of the juices 
by these countless minute insects. 

The farmers have given the first 
regular spray at the time the pink co 
or of the opening blossoms can be seea 
—just as the five or six individual 
buds in the cluster have begun to sep 
arate. This spray is important in the 
control of apple scab and other fungus 
enemies. One and one-fourth gallons 
of lime sulphur and two pounds of 
lead arsenate paste, with fifty gallons 
of water, are used at this time. Some 
times a larger amount of lime-sulphur 
is used, but this will usually suffice. 

The second application is made just 
after the petals drop and before the 
separate lobes of the calyx close UP 
and is by far the most important of 
the season. This is the spray which 
very largely controls the apple worm. 
The apple worm is the most commo® 
and destructive of the insect enemies 
The moth lays the eggs just after the 
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petals begin to fall either on the leaf 
or toward the calyx end of the little 
developing fruit. Eighty-five per cent 
of the worms which hatch in about 
seven days enter the little apple thru 
the calyx end. If a spray has been 
thoroly applied so that there is a small 
quantity of poison in each calyx or 
blossom end, the worm will generally 
get some of it when he begins feeding, 
and he will immediately cease to be a 
factor in the apple crop. This second 
application should be most thoro, and 
at least three pounds of arsenate of 
jead paste or one and one-half pounds 
of the powdered lead arsenate should 
be used to fifty gallons of water and 
one and one-fourth gallons of the lime- 
sulphur. The third spray is given at 
an interval of two to three weeks after 
the second. It is the least important of 
all, and is chiefly given to hold in 
check the apple scab in seasons of 
heavy rainfall, when it may be de- 
structive, or to catch what few worms 
may have escaped the second spray. 
The proportion of lead arsenate should 
be from two and one-half to three gal- 
lons of the paste and one and one- 
fourth gallons of lime-sulphur to fifty 
gallons of water. It is hardly safe to 
make application of this lime-sulphur 
very strong at this time, as it will often 


burn the foliage and the surface of the 
fruit, particularly in times of wet 
weather. 


Of considerable importance is the 
fourth spray, which should be given 
from about the middle of July to the 
first of August. This spray is applied 
to destroy the second brood of the ap- 
ple worm. The apple worm or codling 


period of two to three weeks, and hav- 
ing caused the young apples to drop to 
the ground in June, crawls out thru a 
hole made in the side of the apple, and 
forms its pupal stage under the bark 
of the tree or in some other sheltered 
place. After two weeks have elapsed, 
the full-grown codling moth has 
emerged and is ready to lay the eggs 
of the second brood. These eggs are 
laid on the leaf or the cheek of the ap- 
ple, which is by this time one-half or 
two-thirds grown. Nearly all of the 
worms of the second brood form a 
shallow tunnel on the surface of the 
apple and enter from the side, making 
good fruits, which have escaped the 
first brood, wormy and worthless. It is 
highly important to apply the spray 
of three pounds of arsenate paste and 
one and one-fourth gallons of lime- 
sulphur to fifty gallons of water. 
There are many other materials that 
are used in spraying, such as paris 
green and calcium arsenate, as substi- 
tutes for lead arsenate, and such as 
Bordeaux mixture as a substitute for 


lime-sulphur. Nevertheless, lead ar- | 
senate and lime-sulphur have several | 


definite advantages. They are moder- 
ately economical to use, they are read- 
ily mixed, and can be applied together. 


They stick to the foliage tenaciously, | 


and they will not burn if applied care- 
fully and not in excessive quantities. 
There is no danger of burning from 
lead arsenate, while paris green fre- 
quently does injure the leaves. 

There is one insect often causing 
great trouble, which spraying does not 
adequately control. This is the apple 
or the plum curculio. Where orchards 
are left in sod and become overgrown 
With grass or rubbish, the curculio is 
pretty certain to levy a heavy toll. Mis- 
shapen, small and irregular, wormy 
fruits are the result of this bettle’s 
ravages. Spraying is of little conse- 
quence. Occasional disking and the 
application of clover seed will prove 
quite effective in eliminating these 
pests 

Of course, there are cankers or 
blights of various kinds which can not 
be controlled by spraying and neither 
Can the flat-headed and the round-head- 
ed borers which frequently cause the 
death of young trees. The orchard 
Which is kept clean and sprayed thor- 
oly will be remarkably free from in- 
Sect and fungus enemies, and the qual- 
ity of the fruit will be uniformly high. 

To be successful in spraying, how- 
ver, one must be thoro, To this end, 
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Essex Almost Doubles 
Light Car Endurance 


Essex Has Performance Like the Costliest Fine Cars— 


Its World Endurance Record Has Never Been Rivaled 


The most important thing Essex has 
proved is that weight and size are no 
longer necessary to finest car quality. 

Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world 
endurance record. The test was official. 
Supervisers of the A. A. A. certified 
the Essex stock chassis in every detail. 


Never before was a car driven at 
top speed for 50 hours. The grind was 
equal to years of road use. Yet the 
Essex showed no measurable wear. 

What car, the Essex size and weight, 
can even attain a mile-a-minute speed, 
much less keep it up for 50 hours? 


Such Endurance as You ° 
Want in Your Car 


These decisive tests proved Essex 
not only the supreme performer of the 
light car field, but they showed that the 
moderate priced, economical Essex 
has such endurance and dependability 
as few large, high priced cars offer. 

Greater size could add nothing to 
Essex. It has the qualities weight and 
size are built to give—riding comfort, 
solidness, distinction and smooth, quiet 
pace. But in addition it has fuel, oil 
and tire economy. And its great dur- 
ability means freedom from repair 
costs and positive, dependable trans- 
portation. 


Essex is easy to operate. Driving 
does not fatigue. Its quick response to 
the lightest touch and its smooth, rest- 
ful comfort in motion, account for this. 

That is why so many women are Es- 
sex owners. They appreciate its safety, 
too. Its controls are simple and in- 
stantaneous. Its makes fast time, with 
security even in difficult traffic. 


Essex Wins On Quality 
Minus Useless Weight 


Essex won recognition on the issue of 
finest quality without useless weight and 
size. That issue is uppermost today. 

You willl take pride in your Essex 
from the first. Its beauty, luxurious 
fittings and its performance $ive it dis- 
tinction everywhere. And time will 
increase your respect for it. You will 
come to rely absolutely on its depend- 
ability. You will find it always ready 
for any demands you may make. 


These are reasons why Essex set a 
world’s sales record in its first year. 
And orders are now so far ahead it is 
certain even that unrivaled mark will 
be surpassed this year. 

Thousands, realizing this, are plac- 
ing their orders now. We advise that 
you do the same, to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U.S. A. 


(165) 
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good machinery is essential. If a hand 
spray pump is used, it must be capable 
of maintaining a pressure of a hundred 
pounds per square inch, while a pres- 
sure of 200 to 300 pounds is much bet- 
ter. Such pressure, of course, can only 
be secured by the use of power ma- 
chines. If one has a pump operated by 
an engine, he can use a spray gun. 
This is a new device which is enabling 
orchard owners to do effective work by 
means of a very heavy and powerful 
stream carrying for a considerable dis- 
tance and easily reaching into the tops 
of the tallest trees. The spray gun is 
more convenient and less troublesome 
to handle than the long and cumber- 
some spray rod, but if one does not 
have the power to use the former, he 
must have an eight to ten-foot rod 
which will enable him to get to the 
tops of the trees. It is essential in the 
second spraying to force the poison 
with considerable pressure downwards 
into the opening blossoms. A good noz- 
gle which will throw a strong and 
moderately fine spray is essential. This 
nozzle should have a large enough 
opening so that it throws the liquid 








rapidly with considerable force, and 
at the same time gives it the required 
amount of spread. Spraying becomes 
irksome if one uses a nozzle which is 
slow and tedious, while it is really a 
pleasure if one is properly equipped 
with a good engine and pump and con- 
venient facilities for mixing materials. 





Growing Evergreens From Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it practical to grow evergreens 
from seed? Is it better to buy the 
young trees? I have some evergreen 
seeds, and would like to try growing 
them.” 

The practical plan for most people 
is to buy the young evergreens rather 
than to try to grow them from seed. 
Evergreens are decidedly more bother- 
some to grow from seed than such 
trees as catalpas, maples, walnuts, etc. 

Evergreen seeds are generally plant- 
ed in special seed beds which can be 
protected with a lath screen. The 
seeds may be broadcasted at the rate 
of about two or three seeds to every 
square inch, and then covered with 














soil to a depth of about half an inch. 
After the seeds are planted, the seed 
bed should be watered and covered 
with a mulch of leaves or burlap, or 
some other loose material, to keep the 
soil moist until the young seedlings 
appear above the ground. As soon as 
the young evergreens are up, the bur- 
lap or leaves are taken off. It is then 
a good plan to put up the lath screen, 
so as to produce what is known as a 
half shade. Of course the weeds should 
be kept down in the seed bed, and the 
young seedlings should be watered ju- 
diciously. At the end of the first sea- 
son, they should be protected with a 
mulch of straw or leaves, and early the 
following season, before growth be- 
gins, they can be transplanted into a 
more permanent location. 





England Encourages Home Hog Pro- 
duction—It is reported that the British 
cabinet, in an effort to stimulate hog pro- 
duction in England, removed all control 
over domestic pork prices. beginning 
March ist. The idea is that English hogs 
are to be allowed to go as high in price 
as they will. The British still continue 
their control over the importations of 
hog products from America, 
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of gas in the cylinder. 


engine continues to run. 
positive. 


to 15 cellpower. 


kept in running order. 
powerful, long lived battery. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





















Fat, Hot Spark of 
Blue Electric Fire 





HE spark from a Columbia Hot Shot is a fat, blue, hot 
l spark—a flash of electric fire that explodes every atom 


Connect a Columbia Hot Shot Dry Battery to your tractor 
or stationary engine today. (Any Columbia dealer will tell 
you the cellpower to use.) Watch how easily the engine 
starts. You get a real explosion. Note how smoothly the 
It has more power. 


Ignition is 


A Columbia Hot Shot Battery is a single, solid unit of 4 
It has no joints, no connections to keep 
tightened, and no metal parts that rust or that need to be 
It is an inexpensive, dependable, 


Electrical, auto supply, hardware, and general stores 
everywhere — and garages—sell Columbia Hot Shot Dry 
Batteries. Insist on having the genuine Columbia Hot Shot. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


San Francisco, Calif, | 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada ; 


Columbia 


axa batteries 
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and Double 
Your Legume 


INOCULATE S223 


STANDARD INOCULATING BACTERIA 


The guaranteed tnoculator t from 
nodules. Prices lowest, viri ossible 
to prepare a more highly br 
tures if ten times the price 
Alfaifa, Clovers, Soys and all legumes 
1-A Size 75c, 2-A $1.50, 4-AS$2.25, GA, $3.00 
Por sale by lea If not cataloged by your seeds 
order direct or our Legume Rook Free 
The Eggert Chemical Co., Canton, Ohio 
Largest Producers of Legume Culture tr the World 
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Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 Sth St., Des Moines, lowa. 


Own Your Own Home 


In Minnesota and North Dakota along the lines of 
the Great Northern Ry., fs the Jargest body of rich 
black low-priced agricultural land to be found any- 
where in the United States 








Write for free books describing the opportunities 
Offered homeseekers and tnvestors {n Minnesota an 
North Dakota along the Great Northern Ry 

E. C. LEEDY 


General Agricultura! Development Agent, 
Northern Ry, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


240-ACRE FARM 


Three miles of Charles City, Floyd county, Iowa. 
Good land. well improved—a desirable bome—¢225 
peracre. Address BOX 5s, Ne lowa 


~ @OOD MEDIUM PRICED FARM 


Bplendidiy located on edge of thriving ratiroad vil- 
Largest baiance of farm timber and pasture. 
Good investment. Wm. Macauley, Trempeaicau, Wis 


“SUCCESS LANDS” 


Just write usas follows: ‘‘Send full information con- 
cerning your Success Lands in Upper Wisconsin. 


Valley Land Co., 38 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


Great 





ora Springs, 








UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real lowa kind 

@elf before 
Falis, Minn 


Come and see for your- 
locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 





Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- | 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 
valuable suggestions you cannot get elsewhere. 





ALFALFA FARM 


FOR SALE 


240 acres in the farm—160 acres growing 
alfalfa, 80 acres pasture. Ideal stock, dairy 
or all purpose farm Five-room house, 
barn, etc.; 1 miles to town. Will 
$2.400 per year. Price, ¢100 per acre 
session this spring. First crop ready to cut 
in thirty days. Come and see this 


WM. E. DANNEFER, LOVEWELL, KAS. 





FARM IN CITY LIMITS FOR SALE 


Iowna $8-acre farm in St. Cloud, on St. Germain 
street, nine-tenths of a mile east of the First Natl 
Bank; three-tenths of a mile east of the paved street 
and white way, and four-tenths of a mile from the 
Northern Pacific station. Fifty acres tn cultivation 


|} and about forty-eight acres in cow and hog pastures 
| Good barn, good house and good fences, Would make 





good dairy farm. Convenient to market, schools and 
churches. Population of town about 16.000. I need 
money and must sell some of my holdings at a sacri 
Ss. C. PANDOLFO, St. Cloud, Minn. 


$2500 Down Handles Dandy 80 


Seventy acres open; nearly new 80-ft. barn, 5-room 
hous level rich loam sof] on clay; near school, 
creamery, 5¢ miles Milltown, on Soo near Twin Cities 
Sple buy at #7500. Cows and rest of persona! 
property can be bought. Send for picture 
BAKER, B83, St. Croix Falls, Wis 


fice 









ey SALE by owner—0 acres, 3 miles south 
of Jeffers, Cottonwood Co., Minn. on graded 
state road; all tillable, lays fine, and is very pro- 
ductive land; 2 sets of {mprovements. This land 
lays In the heart of the $200 per acre corn belt of 80 
Minn Priced at $175 per acre for early sale; 64,000 a 
quarter handles it, balance easy. Will divide. Write 
for particulars. J. E. CLEFTON, Jeffers, Minn. 


Neighbors Say “Best Farm Around Here” 

Smooth 160, splendidly improved, 140 acres field, 
on creek: buildings insured for ¢4600; only 54 miles 
town. Worth over $100 per acre; will at $14,000 for 
quick deal. Easy terms. BAKER, K83, 8t. Crotx 
Falls, Wisconsin. 





TOCK AND GRAIN FARM, 960 acres, well 
 tmproved; adjoining Saline, Mo., 4 miles from 
Pleasanton, Iowa, One of the best in this part of the 
state. On Cannon Ball and Lake to Guif Trails. 
Price, $200.00 per acre; will carry 80% on easy terms. 
Possesgion any time. Address owner, B. COL- 
LIN8, Saline, Mo, 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are in position to ad- 
vance very rapidly at the first sign of 
a renewal of heavy exports. General 
business conditions are such as to jus- 
tify $18 hogs at Chicago at the present 
time. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from March 27, 
1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 
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March 27 to April 4.] 111 | 123 199 
OS a oe | aes 123 | 121 203 
April 11 to 18 .....<« 118 | 124 207 
Aart 18 to 2B. ccs 111 | 118 209 
April 25 to May 2../ 119 | 126 210 
May 2 to 98 .2.cccc) 120 | 399 212 
_ ky ee --| 134 | 130 209 
May 16 to 23 ..... sal Bee | 299 212 
May 23 to 30 .......| 137 | 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 210 
June 6 to 13 ......| 125 | 131 208 
June 13 to 20 ......| 165 | 131 212 
June 20 to 27 ......| 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 ..}| 147 | 146 218 
Jaly 3:to 20...<2cc0) 320 | 116 224 
July 10 to 17 .......4 149 | 139 222 
July 17 to B4 ..scccc§ 923 | 106 218 
July 24 to 31 ..... --| 104 | 108 222 
August 1to 7....{ 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14 ....] 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 92 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28 ....} 115 { 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 172 
en... 2 Ol Ek sawkes 130 | 116 170 
Beet. 2266 38 occ .sc 90 | 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ......] 101 | 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2.../ 138 | 101 | 155 
Oct. 2 to 9 ......| 103 | 101 | 149 
Got. 9 t6 26 .xscone, O94 | 238 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 .......) 114 | 106 141 
Ge; BE GSO. csconal oe 84 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 ...} 112 94 150 
Nov. 6 to 13 ..:.....| 120 99 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 .....--) 118 | 101 150 
Nov. 20 to 27 ...-..-) 120 | 101 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 ...] 112 | 105 147 
Dec. €: 00 22 ..ccccct Ube | 100 136 
Dec. 11 to 18 .......} 105 | 106 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 .......) 132 | 149 142 
Dec. 25 to Jan. EF ...} 117 | 107 145 
gan, 2 te. 8 ..cocccl O32 | 136 151 
Jan. 8 t0 16 ...« 133 | 126 151 
wen, 10°OS BO .vcwwes 116 | 122 155 
gam. 22 to BD ... cess 118 | 124 157 
Jan. 29 to Feb. 5 76 98 149 
Poe. © 0 BB... cess 68 75 145 
ae: (20 OS SD 6c cc aie < / 93 {| 110 141 
Feb. 19 to BB. ..cc0x 90 | 7 138 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 4 ..| 78] 99 138 
March 4toll..... | 95 | 102] 136 
March 11 to 18 ..... 1114] 111] 135 
March 18 to 25 ..... 117 125 137 


For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 124,890 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 446,000 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $11.27. If we fig- 





| ure on the basis of 120 per cent of the 


ten-year average for receipts, we get 
149,868 at Chicago and 535,200 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$18.03 as the answer. 





The Question of Barley vs. Oats 
(Continued from page | 024) 


value and do not take into considera- 
tion the many other factors which need 
to be considered, such as use for feed 
on the farm, ease of harvesting and 
threshing, the value of the straw, the 
distribution of labor, the soil on which 
the crop is to be grown, or the relative 
values of the two for nurse crops. 
Therefore, the statement that as a gen- 
eral rule it is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual need and choice as to which 
crop is grown on a particular farm. 
While it is the general opinion that 
barley makes a better nurse crop for 
clover or grass seedings than does 
oats, it has been determined by repeat- 
ed tests that the varieties of barley 
generally grown in Iowa are not quite 
as good as early oats, such as Iowa 
103, Iowa 105 and Kherson. Barley; 
however, is better as a nurse crop 
than the later maturing oats, such as 











Silver Mine, Swedish Select and Green 
Russian. This statement is based on 
tests at the Iowa experiment station 
in which over 3,000 seedings of clo- 
vers and alfalfa have been made with 
different nurse crops during the past 
five years. 

Another thing in favor of early cats 
and particularly in favor of Iowa 105, 
is that the straw is short and stiff, so 
that they may be grown on compara- 
tively rich ground with relatively little 
danger of lodging in an average sea- 
son, according to statements of many 
farmers who have grown them. 








Protecting Seed Corn From In- 
sects and Animals 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“What can I use to treat my seed 
corn with so that the moles and go- 
phers will not take it? I am going to 
list in some corn on alfalfa’ ground 
which is infested with gophers.” 


Several years ago one of our read- 
ers reported that he thought he had 
secured good results in the protection 
of his seed corn by soaking it for two 
minutes in a solution made by mixing 
two tablespoonfuls of coal tar dip in a 
gallon of water. 

The Kansas station, which has done 
a little experimenting along this line, 
is not very enthusiastic about any 
method of treatment, but thinks that 
one of the best is coal tar. The seed 
corn is first wet with a little warm 
water, and then a teaspoonful of coal 
tar is stirred in for each peck of corn. 
The corn is stirred thoroly, so as to 
get a uniform disposition of the coal 
tar, and is then spread out to dry, so 
that the grain will work evenly thru 
the planter. 

Personally, we are inclined to think 
that the best thing for our correspond- 
ent to do will be to put out some poi- 
son bait during April, so as to kill as 
many of these gophers as possible be 
fore corn planting time. 





Disking Oats Once or Twice 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have always disked my oats in 
twice, but some people say they can 
raise more oats by disking only once. 
Others weigh down their disk and 
disk twice. My own opinion is that it 
is only necessary to disk enough to 
cover the oats.” 

The object of the disking is to cover 
the oats to a depth of about one and 
a half inches and leave the ground 
fairly level. Oats covered deeper than 
two inches often do not come on as 
strong as oats covered only one or one 
and a half inches, and this may ex- 
plain why it is that occasionally oats 
which are disked only once seem to 
do better than oats which are disked 
twice. What is the experience of our 
readers? 

Where the oats are drilled in, it is 
certainly necessary to give at least 2 
double disking, in order to prepare the 
level seed bed in which the drilling 
can be done to the best advantage. 
Whatever method is used, the en- 
deavor should be not to cover the 
oats deeper than one and a half inches 
unless the soil is unusually dry. 





Treating Potatoes for Scab 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Our potatoes are very scabby, and 
I would like to know how to treat 
them to prevent the trouble.” 

Scab is carried over from one year 
to the next, both in the soil and oa 
the seed. Scabby seed can be greatly 
improved by soaking it for two hours _ 
in a solution made by dissolving on8 
pound or pint of formaldehyde in thit- 
ty gallons of water. Soak the seed 
before cutting. If treated seed is plant 
ed on clean land, the percentage of 
scab in the crop will ordinarily be 
about 10 per cent of what it would 
have been if untreated seed had bees 
planted, 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


‘The use of Goodyear Cord Tires on our hog ranch is a source of all- 
round farming economy as well as of simple hauling economy. These 
tires save time and the handling of supplies and animals while reducing 
wear on truck, minimizing operating cost, saving hog shrinkage and sick- 
ness in transit and demonstrating other important advantages.’’—N. Tf. 
Shearman, Owner, Shearman Hog Ranch, P. O. Box 452, El Paso, Texas 








& in the instance cited above, a large num- 
ber of farmers, planters, dairymen, and 
ranchers are reducing much of their general 
farming work, in addition to their actual haul- 
ing work, with pneumatic truck tires. 


By freeing farm trucks of the handicaps im- 
posed by solid tires, Goodyear Cord Tires 
relieve farmers of the necessity of hauling slowly 
and laboriously either with teams or solid-tired 
trucks and thus hindering other activities. 


The full traction, cushioning and nimbleness 
of Goodyear Cord Tires primarily equip a 
motor truck to go anywhere on and off a farm 
with utmost protection to mechanism, load, 
driver and plowed ground or paved road. 


Thus these athletic pneumatics save time and 
labor in the handling of supplies, crops and 





CODE YEA 





stock, and in the operation of power-driven 
farm machinery, enabling easier feeding, water- 
ing, fencing, threshing, wood-cutting and the 
like. 


The rugged strength of Goodyear Cord con- 
struction, affording the foundation of the whole 
success of pneumatic truck tires, results both 
from Goodyear pioneering work and that 
extraordinary care in manufacturing which pro- 
tects our good name. 


The detailed reports of many farmers using 
pneumatic truck tires to improve the work con- 
nected with diversified crops, or such specialties 
as fruit, livestock and dairy products, can be 
obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 





CORD TIRES 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide. Disinfectant. | 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 
To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 


To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 





FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








A HALTER 


is only as strong 
as its weakest potnt 


Hold-Fast 
Halters 











Are built eo aay all over, of water-prox 
chrome lke er, 1} inch 

Ask you aler to show you the “Green 
Tag of Guaranty.” 

A new halter given should one break 
within a year. 


E.T. RUGG & CO, NEWARK, OHIO 











ALFALFA 5 NEW FARM 


MACHINES 


Our “Surestand” Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 
10. nfie ‘id and nurse crop) insure a stand 


© CORN seven: Our 3new 
“ed 


corn tools (just out) viz: 
Blind Plowing Corn Planter 
Tooth, light 
per day), Little 


attachment, Revolving 

22-ft. 2-h. Corn Barrow (60a 
increase corn profits 25%. 
Postal brings big « ey 


Joker Weeder and Packer 
Sherwin Mfg. Co., Dept 
Sou 








Brookings, Dakots : CLOVER 
Ne! Get a Horse- -Hold 


The tron hand that wil! hold 
wiidest horse with absolute 
effort. while treating sores 
ministering medicine, currying 
etc. Made of malleable 
No wear out to ft 


Send for Circular 


Emil Wurmnest. Morton, Ill. 


CRUDE OIL DIP 








iron, 











on hogs, and mites in the he 


Mst of AUTO OILS and GREASKS 
TO CONSUMERS 
Oot. F., 


88c a gallon net, $15.00 including 50 gallon steel | 
barrel; 8.00 rebate for barrel when ret irned. 
Crude oil is the best thing known to kill lic 
*n house ORDER 
advancing. W i ship 


AT ONCE —prices are 
when you want it. WRITE TODAY for price 


WE se INLY 
NEBRASKA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ‘ont c0., 
802 Douglas Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ““Mandy” 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers Just fite the 
pocket. Single copies, T5c each; three or more 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACKS' 














FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 
EN‘S Sure Catch. | 


. e og 
GOPHE TRAPS , ad ription and price 


write A. rr. “et shen Trap Co., 
Box 475, Crete, Nebraska. 








FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Pure Water for Cistern 


Judging from several inquiries which 
have come in concerning cistern fil- 
ters, there is a considerable amount of 
cistern building planned for this spring 
and summer. This is something to be 
encouraged, since if the cistern is prop- 
erly built aid protected from surface 
water and other contamination and has 
a good filter, and care is used in col- 
lecting and handling the water, it is 
about the safest and purest water sup- 
ply we can have on the farm. Its free- 
dom from hardness and alkali make it 
especially desirable for bathing and 
laundry and cooking purposes. Some 
people object to the taste for drinking, 
but this is because the water has not 
been properly collected and filtered. 

The first essential for pure cistern 
water is to see that the cistern is built 
in such a way that there is no chance 
for leakage or seepage, either of sur- 
face water in or cistern water out, 
which means that the cistern must be 
built in a substantial and waterproof 
manner. The cistern should be built 
of solid concrete, or of bricks laid in 
cement mortar and plastered heavily 





ting the tile, the hole was floored with 
bricks laid down loosely and then cov- 
ered with a thin mixture of concrete, 
then the tile was set in place, the out- 
let tiles laid in place, the middle joint 
calked with tarred oakum, and then 
wrapped with several thicknesses of 
tarred cloth. Then the large tile was 
filled in with stiff concrete up to and 
around the end of the outlet tile, and 
concrete was also worked in around it 
on the outside of the large tile. The 
outside of the cistern wall was then 
washed off carefully where the outlet 
tile went in, was thoroly coated with 
a cream-like grouting of cement and 
water, and then cement was worked in 
around the tile as shown. The middle 
joint was sealed with the tarred cloth 
rather than with cement, so that any 
small movement due to freezing and 
thawing would not crack the cement 
joint either at the cistern wall or the 
large tile. A screen of fine galvanized 
wire was fastened over the end of the 
4-inch tile and a heavy cloth over this. 

For filtering purposes a few inches 


of fine sand was put in the bottom, 











24 Sewer tie. 





Quick filter for céstern. 


-, concrete Cover. 























on the inside, arid if practicable on the 
outside as well. The plan of plaster- 
ing directly on the dirt wall is to be 
discouraged; for while it is possible to 
make a good cistern in this way, the 
chances for failure are much greater 
than with the more solid construction. 

The next essential is to have a good 


filter for cleaning and purifying the 
water. These filters are of two general 
types. One is the slow filter, usually 


built in the cistern itself as a partition 
wail of soft brick, thru which the wa- 
ter slowly percolates into the main 
body of the cistern As these are not 
commonly they need not be 
taken up at length here. It should be 
pointed out, however, that such a slow 
filter will make good cistern water 
much more pleasant for drinking pur- 
than the average well water. 

other type is usually known as 
the quick filter, and only adapted 
to taking out much of the foreign 
material as possible by leaching thru 
several layers sand and charcoal 
This type should be used even where 
the wall filter is depended on for the 
final results A filter of this kind, 
which we constructed for our home cis- 
tern and which has been used for many 
years that most of us used the cistern 
water for drinking, is shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. This consists of 
a 24-inch glazed sewer tile set more 
than half in the ground and connected 
to the cistern wall by two lengths of 
4-inch glazed sewer tile, Before set- 


so used, 


poses 
The 
is 


as 


of 





then about six inches of fine, washed 


charcoal in a coarse, heavy bag, then 
about eighteen inches more of fine 
sand. The sand should be rather fine 
and as uniform as possible. The upper 
part will soon become caked and 
choked with the lint and other impuri- 
ties from the roof, and the top six 


inches should be removed and washed 
frequently while in use, and then be 
returned The charcoal preferably 
should be in small pieces from the 
size of a grain of wheat to that of a 
pea, and should be well washed before 
being used. The charcoal is very ef- 
fective in removing organic matter 
which may give the water a bad color 
or taste or smell. Once a year the 
sand and charcoal should be entirely 
removed and thoroly washed and ex- 
to heat or bright sunshine for 
several days, to be sure that it is thor- 
oly sterilized. This filter has been 
very satisfactory, but if buildling an- 
other we should build a larger concrete 
tank, in order to gét more settling sur- 


posed 


face and thus use a deeper filter bed 
of sand. 
Just as essential to a good filter. 


however, is the proper management of 
the system, if one expects to get pure 
and palatable water. In the first place, 
the cistern should be made large 
enough so that one filling will last for 
the whole season, if this is possible. 
Then the inlet from the down spout 
should be kept turned off at all times 
and only the cold spring rains of Feb- 


ruary and March be used. Before let- 
ting any water into the cistern, enough 
time should be allowed for all dust and 
dirt and lint to wash off the roof and 
out of the gutters, and an inspection 
should be made to see that the eave- 
troughs do not have any objectionable 
material left in them. Then if th 
water is let in, it will be clean and 
pure and the filter will take out prac- 
tically everything. If it becomes nec- 
essary to admit water in warm weath- 
er, special care should be taken to 
have it clean, and if possible a few 
cakes of artificial ice should be put 
into the cistern. 

Some very good detailed informa- 
tion, not only on cisterns but on other 
phases of farm water supply, will he 
found in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 941, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and in 
the book, “Ramsower’s Equipment for 
the Farm and Farmstead.” The first 
is free, while the second can be pur- 
chased thru any good book dealer. 





Engine Starts and Stops 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me what is the trouble 
with my five horse power gas engine. 
It starts all right, but when run about 
five minutes seems to lose power, ex- 
hausts continually, and finally stops. 
The cylinder and water jacket seem 
| to get very hot, altho I use plenty of 
oil and have water in the hopper. The 
piston and rings are in good condition 
and the valves seem to be all right. I 
can find no leaks in the cylinder head 
or igniter block. It does not seem to 
make any difference how I adjust the 
needle valve in the carburetor. I use 
battery ignition; the engine is of the 
four-cycle type, and it acts the same 
way whether running empty or with 2 
load. Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated.” 

Our correspondent’s trouble evident- 
failure of the exhaust valve to 
properly, either due to a slight 
the valve stem when it 
else the exhaust spring is 
If lubricating oil has been 
valve stems, that possibly 
explains the trouble. Remove the ex- 
haust valve and see if there is not a 
bright spot on one side. If so, the 
stem is bent, and must be very care 
fully straightened between three 
blocks in a vise, or else a new valve 
pought. If pulling slightly on the valve 
stem as the engine starts to lose pow- 
er seems to make a decided improve- 
ment in the way it runs, probably 2 
new exhaust valve spring is needed. 
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Convenient Stock Loading Chute 


The accompanying photo shows 2 
very convenient stock loading chute, 
built on the rear wheels of an old 
wagon, as found on the farm of Con 
rad Duesenberg, Rockford, Iowa. Those 
of us who have strained our backs 
and tempers and perhaps mashed 2 
toe or two moving the ordinary ones, 

















will appreciate the simplicity and con 
venience of this device, and wonder 


why every farmer has not thought of 
this for himself. Have you any similar 
labor-saving contrivance which you 
have worked out and found decidedly 
helpful? If so, we should like to have 
you send us in a description and dia 
gram of it and directions for mak- 





ing it. 
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Jhe MOLINE: 


Tractor is Universal 








dispensable Results 





. 






Does all field work, including cultivating, 


Yj No duplication by horses Because harvesting and belt work 

e YY 

2 : . One man completely operates both tractor 
it QYy// A large saving in labor Because and all implements 

K- 

ss Great ease of operation A single seat in the center of all controls of 
ms Pe Because tractor and implement . 

if The principle of doing all field oper- a — ; h 

; ations with on- man sitting where he Can back and turn short Because / Single unit of operation—the tractor and 
: can watch his work is correct, or farm- implements form but one unit 

- ing has always been done backward, “ : ; 
i and the operator would always have Better and faster work Because ee os — Taneeete 
d ridden or led his horses instead of . 

* driving them. Power used as horses are used Because Tractive power in froat’ of the work with 
v3 The Moline Universal Tractor ‘places operator behind the work 

ie the power of nine big horses where 


1e the horses stood—is driven just like 


implement, and hiched opromem- Utility Is Not Sacrificed for Price 


plements just as horses are hitched 
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If desired you can use the “‘drag behind’’ or horse drawn 
implements you now have with the Moline Universal 
Tractor, the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


= | MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 





a Branches at: 

yo 

ndly Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Spokane Denver Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 
ave New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Portland Kansas City Minot, ND. Bloomington, Ill. Jackson, Mich. 
ae Dallas Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Stockton Cal. Salt Lake City Omaha Sioux Falls, S. D. Indianapolis 
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When Corn Needs Cultivation 


very young it needs surface cultivation 
Frequently the 
more ex- 
when 





When corn is 
most. Yet that’s when farmers are busiest. 
first cultivation is put off until deeper, slower, 
pensive cultivating becomes absolutely necessary, 
weeds stifling crops plant are almost beyond control 








Save time, save labor, increase yields with the 












Mulcher and Surface Cultivator 






closely set rows of flat teeth can cultivate acres of young 
corn in a short time. This early operation forms a dust mulch that saves 
moisture for the young corn. It kills weeds that germinate on the sur- 
face, without injury to the corn. 


Its wide, 







A lever adjusts and a pressure spring controls the depth of the flat teeth. 







Sold with or without seeding boxes for broadcasting grain or grass 
seed. Thus forming a combination of many useful machines—all in one. 







Comes in 8, 10 and 12 ft. riding style; and a 3 ft. walking size used 
principally for sowing cover crops between rows 

Eureka Mulchers 
money- 
paid for themselves 










and Seeders give 
making service long after they ve f 













Send for catalog 






Eureka Mower Co. 
Box 770, Utica, N. Y. 
Distributing Points: 


Marshalltown, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. Peoria, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Not.Insure Yours? JCaa Nic | 
8) Sstire Ours 

HHT 
This man’s hogs died, but he was paid itt] 

for his loss. He got money for his dead biitl | 
hogs in the only way ean be done—through - = 


ynal Live Stock Insur: ance | 


re suddenly stricken Na iene 


a policy in the Nat 
Company. If your hogs ws 


with disease, who would pay you for your time, 
labor, feed and money ivested—who would — | 
make good your loss? You might stand them, LIVE STOCK 


but making good your 
that can't be done 


insure Before It’s Too Late 


We Pay Yo8 For Your Dead Hogs— | i 
We Guard the Health of Your Live Ones Pe r 


own losses is a thing 


INS NCE}, 





Wake out a Hog Life, Insurance Policy in the National for 
















less than A CI A POUND and enjoy the double 
~, benefit of pt A © against loss if your hogs die and 
our Free Veterinary Service in case they ee sick. 
a? The National is a stock company, organized un- e 
or On der the laws of Iowa, and the State guarantees || ) 
oe ries the payment of all } ened according to_the } |] 
" ewe terms, of the policy aur are paid in §)j y 
cash, without delay. ‘rite for terms f}) Absolute insur- 
re e foi ae . 
wii a ‘.. ~ is. Immediate information | ance against hog 
NATION. AL LIVE STOCK IN-«~ | loss, at a nom- 
SURANCE CO. inal cost. 


Dept.W, Des Moines, Iowa 
riginators of Hog 
Insurance. | 























































































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














In Defense of “Mixed Infection” 
Bacterin 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
On page five of your issue of March 
“The 
Hog 


who are un- 


12th appeared an article entitled, 
Case Against 

‘Flu’.” To the 
informed as regards many of the 


Vaccination for 
farmers 
facts 
ious disease 


concerning this new contag 


of swine, I feel it my duty as a veteri- 
narian to present my views about the 


article in question, and to correct sev- 


eral statements made by the writer, 
whoever he may be. 
The first thing with which I take 


issue with the writer is that beyond 


any question of doubt this is a con- 


tagious disease. It has only been pres- 
extent during the 
The writer 


that it is simple pneumonia 


ent to any past two 


or three years takes the 
attitude 
due to improper housing. If that were 


true, why have we not had this mal- 


ady present always, because ever since 


ho been domesticated by man 
they have been kept 
able circumstances? 

At a meeting in the Federal Build- 
ing, in Des Moines, early in the fall, at- 
tended by many of the veterinarians 
of the state, it was decided that the 
so-called “flu” is a type of infectious 
pneumonia, or commonly spoken of as 
contagious pneumonia 

As regards the use of the mixed 
bacterins, I do not consider them as 
much of a cure after the hog is show- 
ing fever, but in many cases when able 
to treat a herd when the first few were 
affected, by their use we have prevent- 
ed, apparently, the balance from be- 
coming sick. I heartily agree that to 
treat with the bacterin and then throw 
the pig out into the mud and rain, to 
live or die, is bad practice, and surely 
this is not common practice, because 
we all recognize that proper nursing 
for any “ase of pneumonia is of the 
utmost importance if the patient’s life 
is to be saved 

The death-rate from this 
pneumonia is very low, not 


gs have 


under unfavor- 


infectious 
running 


more than from two to four per cent, 
unless there is also present the filter- 
able virus of uog cholera In such 


cases the death-rate is very high when 
not properly treated. As was noted in 
the previous article, in which the herd 
of Earl Gearhart mentioned as 
having been treated for the “flu,” and 
130 out of 142 dying, I would consider 
this a case where real cholera was 
present, and the serum and virus treat- 
ment should have been used. In many 
cases, no doubt, where the diag 
has been made as that of “flu” and the 
mixed bacterin used, it has proved to 
be cholera. As stated by Doctor Chris- 
topher, former head of federal hog 
cholera control in Iowa, 75 per cent 
of the hogs treated with the mixed bac- 
terin should have been treated for chol- 
era. So why lay all the blame on the 
bacterin? 

I make a practice of giving the bac- 
terin to every hog I treat with serum 
and virus. The bacterin is of use to 
prevent hemorrhagic septicemia, necro- 
bacillosis (bull-nose) or typhoid, which 
sometimes appears as secondary infec- 
tion following vaccination. 

If the writer can supply me with the 
bacterin at a price of 3% cents per 
dose, I will gladly place my order at 
once for 10,000 doses. This one state- 
ment tells me he is not a veterinarian, 
and therefore very apt to be wrongly 


was 


gnosis 





| 


Vaccination 








informed when discussing the pathal- 
ogy of diseases of swine. 
DR. E. E. 
Iowa 


BLACK. 
Polk County, 





Remarks: The “decision” of the 
veterinarians of the state as to the 
“flu” undoubt- 


edly have great weight with anyone in- 


real nature of would 


terested in swine diseases, provided 
the experiments upon which the deci- 
was based were cited and their 


Until this is done, 


sion 
accuracy verified. 
it would seem that our statement that 
the nature of the disease is still a sub- 
research and not for 


ject for exploita 


tion by commercial laboratories still 
holds good. It may be mystifying t 


some to have the disease referred to 


as “infectious or commonly spoken of 
as contagious pneumonia.” An infec- 
tious disease is not necessarily con- 
tagious, of course. 

Doctor Black’s use of “mixed infec- 
tion’ bacterin to prevent hemorrhagic 


septicemia, necro-bacillosis and typhoid 
“which sometimes appear as a second 
ary infection” bears out our statement 
that the bacterin is used as a shotgun 
dose fired in the dark at an infection 
which may or may not be present. The 
use of a specific remedy for a specif 
disease still seems to us a not unrea- 
sonable goal toward which veterina- 
rians might turn their efforts. 

Doctor Black presents an angle of the 
hog “flu” situation which we are glad 
to have stressed, when he speaks of the 
danger of hog cholera being present in 
so-called ‘‘flu’”’ As we have stat- 
ed, one of the disastrous results of the 
use of “mixed infection” bacterin in 
cases that might by any stretch of the 
veterinarian’s imagination be called 
“flu”, has been the spread of hog chol- 
Black asks: “Why blame 
the bacterin?” Certainly the bacterin 
can not be to cure chole 
The point is, that the bacteriological 
laboratories, by their propaganda 
the interests of “mixed infection” ba 
terin, have encouraged a_ hysterical 
readiness in unthinking veterinarian 
to see a case of “flu” in every sick hog 
and to overlook the real menace of 
hog cholera. Doctor Black’s method 
of using “mixed infection” bacterin 
has the merit, from our point of view 
of possibly rendering some service 
checking a secondary disease if by any 
chance such a disease is present, and 
the defect of impairing the vitality of 
the sick hog and of wasting time and 
money on treatment the value of whicl 
is at least debatable. Unfortunately, too 
many veterinarians who have been in 
fluenced by the propaganda of the bac 
tericlogical laboratories do not have 
as good a case as Doctor Biack. They 
combine the defects of the bacterin as 
a cure with the disasters that always 
follow propaganda-made diagnosis.— 
Editor. 


cases. 


era. Doctor 


expected 





“Flu,” “Mixed Infection” and 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article entitled “The Case 
Against Vaccination for Hog ‘Fiv’,” 
was read with much interest. It com 
tains many bits of good advice, bat 
there are some points upon which I 
wish to take issue with the writer. 

In the minds of many veterinarians 
such a disease as “flu” does not exist 
it merely being a pneumonia caused by 
improper handling and housing condi 
tions, The hogs have a hacking cough, 
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no appetite, are inclined to lie in their 
nest, oftentimes thump, and invariably 
have a very high temperature, and, as 
stated in the article, they are most 
susceptible to all contagious and infee 
tious diseases affecting hogs. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia in hogs fs 
caused by a specific organism, and its 
first appearance in a herd presents 
somewhat the same symptoms as so- 
called “flu,” because primarily the 
lungs are affected. Experiments have 
proved that there are many different 
strains of this organism capable of pro- 
ducing the disease, but to a varied ex- 
tent. Consequently, in its most viru- 
lent form hogs die suddenly, and, in 
what is called a “low-grade” infection, 
the hogs may linger along for several 
weeks, some actually getting well and 
others dying. 

Mixed infection is a condition rather 
than a disease. It is an infection tha¥ 
may be caused by several different or- 
ganisms which may be found on almost 
any farm, but which are not capable 
of attacking healthy hogs kept under 
good management and housing condi 
tions. Lesions are generally found in 
the lungs as well as in the intestinal 
tract. It is a condition which general- 
ly attacks an animal secondarily. Of- 
tentimes with the primary cause or 
disease removed or cured, it is neces- 
sary to treat this condition with what 
is called “mixed infection” bacterin, a 
product produced for vaccination 
against the condition. 

The writer has visited many herds 
affected with what many call “flu.’ 
One instance in particular was where 
a farmer had taken twelve of his pure- 
bred sows to a county fair. At home 
they were kept under ideal conditions. 
At the fair they were in an open shed 
on a concrete floor. It was extremely 
hot at mid-day and cool at night. Water 
was used to keep the hogs from getting 
overheated. Four days after removal 
home they possessed all the symptoms 
of having so-called “flu... They were 
vaccinated with “mixed infection” bac- 
terin (which also contains the hemor 

igic septicemia organism) in order 
that they would not contract “mixed 
infection” or hemo®rhagic septicemia, 

which they were no doubt exposed 
to and from the fair. The recovery 
was rapid. 

“Mixed infection” bacterin is not re- 
garded as a cure for “flu, but merely 
to ward off a condition of like name 
and hemorrhagic septicemia. It has a 
place in the realms of veterinary medi- 
cine when used judiciously, but many 
times alone it can be used to no avaii 
I recall a farmer whose herd was af- 
fected with “mixed infection,” and 
they were given two doses of pdacterin, 
which proved to be of little value. An- 











other veterinarian was called, and dis- | 


covered that all the sick hogs were se- 
verely constipated, that their manure 
oftentimes was merely coated with fat 
and mucous membranes from the in- 
testinal walls. Under a laxative diet 
and further treatment they made a 
good recovery. 

Veterinarians as well as stockmen 
should not overlook the fact that good 
housing conditions, management feed- 
ing and sanitation are necessary to 
combat disease. Acting together, both 
may effect a cure, but acting singly 
they may prove absolute failures. The 
writer knows of an instance where a 
“good” farmer lost all his fall pigs 

narian was called. He moved dur- 
g the winter. He was busy with oth- 
* matters, and, failing to burn the 
reasses, they were left to be partly 
ried and covered with snow Another 
‘mer moved from a distance onto this 
min January. He had forty-five of 

finest pigs and seventeen of the 
lest sows that a farmer knows how 
produce. Two weeks after he moved 
to this farm all his hogs were sick 
with hemorrhagic septicemia. The in: 
ection was so virulent that all sanita- 
on and medicinal agents Were a fail 
ure Seventeen pigs and four sows 
were saved. Sanitation was hard to 
accomplish because of weather condi- 
tions, and next year this farmer will 
not raise hogs, but will spend his time 
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m hemorrhagic septicemia. No vet- | 
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HIS is 


SALT 


the salt famous for fine meat curing. Not 


only does it penetrate and draw out the moisture 
more quickly, preserving the color of the meat and pre- 
venting crust, but Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt actu- 
ally makes the meat sweeter, more tender and flavory. 
Don't use cheap salt on good meat. It’s worth the best 
salt you can buy. 


Dissolves 
Quickly 


The fine, soft, flaky 
grains of Colonial Spe- 
cial Farmer's Salt dis- 
solve readily and leave 
the water clear and free 
from any scum—which 
proves that this salt is ab- 
solutely pure and free 
from adulteration of any 


kind. 


Never 
Lumps 


Once you try Colonial 
Farmer's Salt you will 
appreciate its superior- 
ity over ordinary salts 
that cake and lump. 
Always ready for use. 
Packed conveniently in 
strong, non-leakable 
bags much easier to han- 
dle than a clumsy barrel. 





Perfect Salt for Every Farm Purpose 


Use it for butter—brings out flavor Colonial Special Farmer's Salt costs 
and gives good keeping quality. more but goes farther, and is there- 

Use it for cooking and baking— fore the most economical. You don’t 
seasons meats and vegetables to per- have to use as much; there 1s never 
fection, and never gives a gritty taste. any waste 
Improves the flavor of bread and pie Colonial Farmer's Salt is packed 
crust. only by the Colonial Salt Company 

Use it for all farm purposes—the ot Akron, Ohio Look for the name 
purest, finest salt you can buy. When on every bag. Packed in 70-lb. bags 
empty, the clean, strong bags make only. If your dealer does not have it, 


splendid towel material. 


write to us, giving his name. 


Manufactured Only by 


Colonial Salt Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


Akron, Ohio 
Buffalo, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
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What is Efficient Paint? 


PAINT made of the right proportion of pure carbonate 
of lead and oxide of zinc ground in pure linseed oil with 
the necessary driers and color. Any paint that con- 

tains a substitute or “‘filler’? for carbonate of lead, oxide of 
zinc or pure linseed oil is adulterated and is bound to have less 
covering capacity, tenacity, protectiveefficiency anddurability. 

For your pocketbook’s sake, for your building's sake, you cannot 
afford to use any but a real simon-pure, lead-zinc-linseed-oil paint. One 
sure way to know that you are getting such quality is to insist oa— 


Minnesota Paints 


Look on the label for the trademark shown below. It is your safe- 
fj guard—the assurance that the can contains the most efficient paint made 
1 —a rightly proportioned combination of pure carbonate of lead, oxide of 
zinc and linseed oil—a paint that wears well and holds its color. 

No one paint is suitable for gl! uses. For this reason we make— 


**A special Minnesota Paint for every 
paintable surface—inside or outside”’ 


—for houses, barns, roofs, porch floors, inside floors, inside woodwork and furniture, 
interior surfaces, automobiles, etc. In every one, the same high ‘‘Minnesota’’ stand- 
ard of paint purity is maintained, unchanging > 





Write for t 


Buy of the Dealer Minnesota Pa nt deni 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4 you will find Minnesota Oil Meal to be a most excellent stock food. Write 
To Stockraisers for our booklet of feeding information. 
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Pumping, sawing, churning, grind- 
ing and other jobs are easy with a 
Type “W” Gas Engine. Equipped 
with Webster Tri-Polar Oscillator. 
Economical—Type “W” burns kerosene 
and cheap fuels. Rugged and strong 
guaranteed to give 100% satisfaction. 
Sizes. 1 to 25 H. P 


WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoft Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 


Execative Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 


Before you buy any gas engine. read 
Bulletin 8S. it gives some interest 
ing gae engine facts figures. 
Copy sneiled Gees. 
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increase The Yield: 


e U.S. would range 





The annifal loss from grain smut for th 





und $100,000,000 if prev itive measures were not used. 
of. Bolley, N. D. Experiment Station, country's greatest 
@mut expert, sa) Il seed s i be tr 1 every year with 
formaldehyde. W t you do your share to help stop this 


Waste? It's casy, 


Cummer 


heap if you use a 
- t 


ne-Man Smu Machine 


Costs k oper w t »secd. One 
Man cand ect all his : ,in vw ho —no crank, 
Mo power. Put seed in hopper, ill reservoir w formalde- 
Bbyde solution, turn ¢ 2 and solution valves, disinfected SS 
@ain comes out at m. Nothing to get out of order or S. 
ba re 


gulating—so easy your boy or girl could do it. 
It Will Increase the Yield and Pay for Itself 
In One Season 








the price of nine or ten bushels of wheat buys ft. You would stop disease fn vour. family or 

~k nd a few lars to stamp out dreaded grain diseases. Ditier nce on 20 : Te hee 
May tort ible and expense; grain grown from treated s d yields more. Duy one Row, voa 
@eater yield of better grain. Write for circulars and full intormation. 
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in cleaning up. This may be an in 
stance which does not occur every day, 
but it is an example of how sanitation 
is disregarded on many farms. 

“Mixed infection” and hemorrhagic 
septicemia often follow “flu”, and these 











respective bacterins have a place in 
combating these unfavorable sequelae 
along with other proper measures Of- 
tentimes we have complications of the 
three We have the three oftentimes 
complicated with hog cholera, and in 
this latter case treatment must be ab- 
solutely ideal in order to get results 
As to the value of treating with 


“mixed infection” bacterin in treating 
the condition of like name, some very 
good results are on record. When other 
measures disregarded, such good 
results are not obtained The writer 
once treated a herd suffering from this 
infection, with “mixed infection” bac- 
terin On post-mortem examination 
three hogs showed lesions of 
mixed infection, which was thought to 
be secondary to hemorrhagic septice- 
mia. They were treated with a dose 
of “mixed infection” bacterin, and in 
a week three more were posted for ex- 
amination and all the intestinal lesions 
were greatly improved, and the remain- 
der of the herd showed great improve- 
ment. They were treated a second time 
with hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin, 
and in a week you could scarcely tell 
that they were the same herd of hogs. 
After the first vaccination, three died 
the next day, and those that were killed 
for examination were all that were lost 
out of a herd of 125 hogs. This may be 
exceptional, but just shows the value 
of these bacterins when they are used 
properly and under right conditions. 
DR. W. W. EMMEL. 
Polk County, Iowa. 


are 


severe 


Remarks: The first step in the cure 
of any disease is the discovery of its 
nature and cause. Hog “flu” is still 
furnishing material for debate among 
veterinarians. While Doctor Emmel 
speaks of “flu” as plain pneumonia 
which is followed by a condition that 
he calls “mixed infection,” it will be 
noted that in the letter of Doctor Black 
“flu” is classed as infectious pneu- 
monia which is often followed by any 
of several diseases Doctor 
Emmel’s conception of “mixed infec- 
tion” as a condition and not a disease, 
and his assertion that it can be cured 
by a specific remedy, is also out of line 
with other theories on the subject. The 
point is, as we stated in the article on 


specific 


vaccination, that hog “flu” is a dis- 
ease the nature and cause of which 
have not been discovered. Until fur- 
ther research work has done*this, the 


sensible thing for the farmer to do is 
attention to sanitation, 
care of his herd and to 
refuse to “dope” his hogs with a new 
vaccine which has no stronger support 
than the desire of a bacteriologieal lab- 
oratory to dispose of its wares at a 
profit.—-Editor 


to pay special 
housing and 


Hog “Flu” Experience 
To Wallaces’ F 
I wish to take 


irmer: 
issue against the arti- 


cle in your issue of Mareh 12th, en- 
titled “The Case Against Vaccination 
for Hog ‘Flu .” On our farm at Well- 
man, Iowa, la fall we had 200 July 
and August pigs that took ck inside 
of three days, and were all down at 
one tin with “flu.” We had these 
pig ed The vere 
ve ‘ t tmet 
niy tl pigs 
0 ( I were ill 
ke i ler! g IS¢ I ame 
\ “ a ecom 
I I v ( the 
pigs I don’t think you could lay this 
to an improper hog house eferred 
to in the article in question, in which 


vou state that improper housing is the 


main cause of “flu.” 


We also had twenty-five yearling 
brood sows that were sick with the 
“flu”. Some of them were down and 


All had been bred and 
We gave these sows 


refused to eat. 
were safe in pig. 
two shots for 


the “flu”, three days 





| 


| 











apart, and every sow farrowed a nice, 
strong litter of pigs. We have 160 liv- 
ing pigs from these “flu’’ sows at this 
writing, and eighty head came the 
middle of January, when the thermom- 
eter registered as low as 20 degrees 
below zero. While we do not claim 
that the vaccination is responsible fer 
all the fine bunch of thrifty pigs we 
have, still it seems queer that we cam 
name dozens of farmers that have last 
all their pigs, and on asking them why 
they lost them their answer is: “Our 
sows had the ‘flu’.” 

On further questioning them as te 
whether they had vaccinated for “flu”, 
the answer was: “We do not believe 
in vaccination.” I will leave it to my 
readers whether it pays to vaccinate 
for “flu”. It would be unfair to con- 
demn all veterinarians, as referred te 
in the article mentioned, as physicians 
make the same mistakes in the humar 
family as our veterinarians make ia 
the animal world. 

SHAFFER & ANDERSON. 

Washington County, Iowa. 


intimated in the 
the “shotgun” 


Remarks: As we 
article on vaccination, 
dose given in “mixed infection” bac- 
terin may occasionally hit the mark. 
These hogs may have had an attack of 
some specific trouble and their cure 
may have been aided greatly by the 
use of a vaccine which happened to 
have ingredients applicable to the 
checking of that particular disease. In 
cases of this sort, however, it should 
be understood that the cure is due to 
luck rather than to any other cause. 
If the hogs had a specific disease, they 
should have been given a specific rem- 
edy. Good care and housing probably 
had a great deal to do with the recov- 
ery of these hogs. If the farmers men- 
tioned in the letter had given their 
herds the same good care during the 
period of sickness, it is quite possible 
that results would have been as good. 
—Editor. 





Sweet Clover for Pasture and Hay 


An lowa correspohdent writes: 

“Where sweet clover is seeded for 
hay and pasture, is it advisable to sow 
other grasses with it?” 

There is nothing which grows very 
well with sweet clover as a hay crop, 


because of the fact that it ordinarily 


i ready to cut for hay early in June, 
before any other hay crop is ready. 
Sweet clover is not a first-class hay 


plant because of the fact that it must 


be cut so early, when the weather is 
often unfavorable. If cutting is de- 
layed until late in June, when the 


sweet clover is in blossom, the hay is 
of woody, unpalatable quality. 

For pasture purposes, we believe it 
is a good plan to seed a little alsike 
timothy and alfalfa with sweet clove: 
A good acre mixture is three pounds 
of white sweet clover, three pounds of 
alsike, five pounds of timothy, twe 
pounds of alfalfa and one pound of 
white clover. If the blue grass is not 
likely to creep in of its own accord, i 
may be a good plan to add a little blue 
grass seed. A mixture of sweet clover 
and blue grass makes a splendid pas- 
ture, 





Cossack Alfalfa 


An Tow g correspondent writes: 

“Have you had any experience with 
Cossack alfalfa? Is it grown in Iowa 
I have a letter from a South Dakota 


farmer who says that he raises three 
kinds of alfalfa, and that Cossack 
the best Have any of your readers 


had experience with Cossack alfalfa?” 


The only Cossack alfalfa we ever 
saw growing in lowa was in the ex- 
perimental plots at Ames. In these 


plots it proved to be decidedly hardy, 
but from the standpoint of yield 
seemed to be decidedly inferior to 
common alfalfa or to Grimm alfalfa. 
Under Iowa conditions we give a de 
cided preference toGrimm alfalfa over 
Cossack. What has been the expert 
ence of our readers? 
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Notes From South Dakota 


o Wallaces Farmer: 

As it has been some time since I 
have seen any notes in Wallaces’ 
Farmer from this part of the north- 
west, I will take the opportunity to 
write you. The winter started in very 
early last fall and it meant business, 

o, as we had our coldest weather in 

last half of November and Decem- 
per. Since Christmas the winter has 
en rather moderate; some cold days 
but very little snow; hardly enough 

t any time for sleighing. We had a 

ne summer last year for crops, espe- 

ally for corn and the small grains 
were a very good crop also. The po- 
to crop was not so very good. Last 

ll we had considerable rain, so there 
is plenty of moisture in the soil to 

irt the spring crops in good shape, 

the farmers are very uch encour- 
ed over the coming crop. Many 
farm sales are being held these days 
and everything is selling we, There 
| be considerable changing here 
this spring, many farmers coming in 

m the eastern states. Land has 
been selling from $100 per acre to $350 
for well improved farms near town, It 
is almost next to impossible to get effi- 
cient help on the farms nowadays 

iis may be one reason for so many 
farmers moving to town. I was runs 
ning over some names of farmers tf 
know who have moved into Brookings 
the last three years and find I have 
sixty-five names. No doubt half that 
many more have moved in. ‘While 
perhaps fifteen of the sixty-five are 
past sixty years of age, and twenty- 
five others past forty years of age, 
leaving twenty-five under forty years 
of age, when we come to look at it 
there is something makes one wonder 
why so many young farmers are leav- 
ing the farm, moving to town, and 
young laboring men would rather work 
at some work in town rather than go 
on the farm. Farmers expect to pay 
from $60 to $85 per month this year 
for help. 

Stock of all kinds have done well 
thru the winter. The farmers are cut- 

* down somewhat on the number of 


breeding stock on account of the un- | 


satisfactory price on fat stock. If the 
public would figure out what it costs 
the farmer to fatten an animal, with 


him running a risk and his loss in fat- 
tening a bunch of stock by death or 
otherwise, and then figure out what 


that animal will net the farmer, there 
uld not be quite so much preju- 
dice against him. For some reason or 
other the farmer is dissatisfied or 
they would not be leaving the farm at 
such a rate as they are. 
J. A. KECK. 
Brookings, S. D. 





Hogging Down Milo 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As you are wanting to hear of expe- 
riences in hogging down other crops 
besides corn, I ‘vill give you our ex- 
perience. We bought thirty stock hogs 
October 14th, that averaged 106 
pounds each. They were turned into a 
patch of standing milo, and given a 
little tankage with their drink. They 
wasted but little of the first piece, but 


‘01 


Were turned into another piece that 
thes didn’t clean up so well. The 
weather was very cold the last half of 
the time, with a good deal of snow. 
ey probably would have done bet- 
ter if we could have finished them 
with corn or ground milo or kafir, but 
We didn’t have any corn, and the 
threshing machine didn’t get around 
in time. When the snow was the 


Worst, we fed some milo in bundles 
We sold the hogs < .nuary 5th, after 
feeding them 82 days. They averaged 


216 pounds each, a gain of 110 pounds. 
_ cost of harvesting and threshing 
is so heavy, that there was probably a 


Profit, even if they did waste some. 
he milo was better to hog down than 
th kafir, as the grains are larger and 


softer. . 
M. D BROOKS. 
Kanssa. 
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over wider surfac 
help you raise better 
ONITOR 


houses. Balanced o 


in farm architecture. 


you absolutely without obligation a complete 
set of plans for a modern hog house. Designed by an expert 
Actual working blue prints. 
your name and the name of your dealer today. Get our illus- 
trated booklet of hog houses and hog house plans, 


M © 


‘TWIN WINDOWS 


No need for old-fashioned sc c 
leaves and snow and ghuts on light, > wae et on ‘ate — 


cS. 
SUCTION CUPOLAS—Fospecially Gesign for h 
al od — 4 spark peering Pivot foi The’ Need 
os attention. SPO’ n 4 slightest breeze, ives our s the 
air 60 important to their hea . = pare 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
TODAY 


Send today ri 

illustrated booklet of Monitor 
windows for hog houses and 
barns. Be sure to give us 
your dealer’s name. 









FARMER 





KEEP YOUR PIGS SUCTION CUPOL AS 
IN THE PARLOR 


MONITOR TWIN WINDOWS—Fram 
copper steel, are with heavy ribbed oa" Tents, cf best, ares 


924 Sycamore Street 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Send us : 
lost correct Enginceri 


rro R 


Thousands In Use, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 


Assures Sat 


s° Spreads it 


Wil give Lifetime of service and 
A. F. MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 





MEYER 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 





M principles, no by | 
turns, no friction. ain drive shaft runs in eel: 
oiled bearings. Furnished with Special Roliec 
Chain with 16000 ibs. breaking strain. 


The Casiest Running, 


Saves three fourths your time. Shefis no ear corn. 
Special Pian of f Suatafiing 


Valuable blue prints of sega mode) orth with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 
Morton, Hii. 









DO YOUR OWN C 










for. blue nts and 


Ofth the time. 


LICHTY METAL any class 0 
PRODUCTS CO, , J " 
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for the ename tg 
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If you’re putting up a fence why not a /asting one? Why not also a sightly one? 
fence that will stay puf—a fence that will do away with constant replacements and repairs? 


Build with Posts That Stay Put! 


In other words, build the foundation right—build it with 


“Lifetime” fence posts will give you the proper foundation for your fence. 
round log of the Western Red Cedar, they are neat in appearance, strong, weather resistant and 


Lifetime Red Cedar 
Fence Posts 


contain a greater percentage of heart-wood than any other kind. 


A big stockman and rancher from 
Gates, Montana, writes us: 


“T have been using Western Red Posts. If he can’t supply you promptly, 
Cedar Posts since July, 1911. I write to us. 
“pr ? arree e 
at =, = 7 : Mh pial res - a ‘‘ Fill in the coupon below and we’ Il send 
ces sinc t S€ ny 
of them yet. These posts have given YOU “Pointers on Posts. is 
contains valuable information_ an 


good satisfaction and I th ink they 
are the cheapest in the long run.” 
Hundreds of others write similar let- 
ters in praise of Western Red Cedar 
Posts. 


Ask your lumber dealer for “Lifetime” 
trade-marked, inspected Red Cedar 


tests on all kinds of posts... Every 
farmer should have a copy Mail the 
coupon or write today 


This is the “Lifetime” 

— trade-mark — it means 

inspected posts from 

“Wa first-class cedar. k 

for it on the end of 

_— every genuine “Life- 
time” post. 
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LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 


World’s harmest ym meg tedy 
Axe-split Western Red Ceda =o 


702 Peyton Building ¢ 
Spokane, Washington 


ENT WORK WITHA 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size 


ou need at @ 
os you ‘diike. Wor oe one- 










y 
Clean, Baten of: about 3 cuble fw 
@ minute, Only practical mixer 
for farmer or contractor, Satistae 
tion tetunded. Write 


for circulars or order from 
advertisement to avoid a 
THE AUTUE GURL 











Why not a 


Axe-split from the 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Better Hogs=Bigger Profits 
on Less Feed 


Keep your hogs in anice sunshiny and properly ven. 
tilated house and they will do better, on less feed. 
The Federal Roof Window will make your hog 

house light, put sunshine on the floor, and keep 
up a constant circulation of fresh air. They make a water- 
proof roof—ventilator is at highest point where warm 
foul air collects Heavy wire screen protects against 
breaking panes. 


Let Your Hogs Balance Their Own Ration 


Many tests have proved that hogs having 
access to feed when they get hungry make more 
rapid gains than when fed and gorged at their 

OP regular feedingtimes With the Federal Hog 

of glass each Feeder you save all the grain that is tramped 

rend of in the mud when you feed by hand, your 
hogs do not fight over thei: feed, and will 
make more rapid and steady gains. 


The Federal 
Feeder 


holds 22 bu 
of corn or 
tankage has 
seven feeding 
con- 


The Fedoral 
Reof 
Wmadow 


weter. and prevent 
dirt from todging 


if your local dealer 
can’t supply you with 
Federal Roof Windows 
and Hog Feeders, 
write us at once. We will 
be pleased to send you 
any information, and 
ship di t from the 
factor 


Federal Mig. Co. 
306 Eighth St. 


Des Moines, lowa 


rec 


HOG HOUSE 
WINDOWS 








car 


cant pass, 
your goes ahead ! 


Where the automobile is too wid “uml 
tor > too wide, too cumbersome c 2x re re ti 
aetis nit noe on. be sah—- cumbersome or too expensive, there the 
I f elp you out There isn’t a path too narrow—there isn’t a hill 
too steep for the INDIAN. Muddy or sandy or r With all 
~ speed you want, the INDIAN <« power, strength—and abs lute 
dependability. And you'll average 75 miles pe: l ; 
I u Tag nile per gali« asoli ! 
ice SITNTA WF fe comfortable ton. Ita ener — P - gallon of gasoline! 
eo INT I comfortable » its special saddle and saddle-springs make it the 
easiest riding machinein the world. Mechanically perfect, it is also the simplest in 
construction—the simplest to handle. 4 aig 


cky roads never stop it. 


om bines 











HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept 21 
Springfield, Mass. 


Let the nearest INDIAN dealer 
explain to you the many exclu 
sive and superior features of the 
INDIAN. Get a practical dem- 
onstration today 


The Largest Motorcycle Mane 
= ~~  facturer in the World. 





=* 





we . x 
an” = — - 
DD noe GVer™ S “es 
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The new INDIAN Scout Model G-20 
“marvel of motorcycle engineering” 


F; NG Motocycle 


~ 
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It is high time now that all tractor 
owners give their outfits a thoro over- 
hauling and see that everything is in 
first-class shape to start in at an hour’s 
notice. It is especially important that 
not only the tractor but all the other 
farm machinery be checked over care- 
fully to see what repairs and replace- 
ments are needed, and that these be 
ordered without another days delay. 
Repair stocks are very low, and in 
many cases will have to be made up 
as the orders are received, as the usual 
demands for the last two or three 
years have just about used up the sup- 
plies that manufacturers normally 
keep on hand. Add to this the disor- 


easily see that last-minute orders will 
stand a very poor chance of reaching 
the farmer in time to do him any good 
for the spring season. The same con- 
ditions are true with the purchase of 
any new machinery wanted. 

Perhaps a few suggestions as to the 
points to be looked after in overhaul- 








Getting the Tractor Ready for 
Spring Work 


By 1. W DICKERSON 


Each cylinder should be thoroly inves- 
tigated in this way before any tearing 
down is started. 

The first thing to investigate as a 
cause of poor compression is the valve 
seating. Remove the cylinder head or 
valve cages, as the case may be, and 
examine the valves closely. If there is 
a uniformly bright ring clear around 
both on the valve and the valve seat. 
the valve is probably all right; but if 
one side of the valve or seat is black 
ened or full of little holes, or has the 
carbon caked under it, the valve is 
leaking and must be given a prope: 
seat. The exhaust. valve should re 
ceive special attention, as it must op 


ganization and backwardness of the | erate under much hotter conditions 
transportation situation, and one can | than the intake valve and gives prob- 


ably ten times as much trouble. If one 
side of the valve or seat is badly black- 
ened, it is probable that the valve is 
slightly warped. This can also be told 
by the stem sticking in the valve 
guides. A warped or bent valve stem 
can be straightened between wooder 
blocks in a vise, but it requires con- 
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\ 
ing may help some of our readers who | siderable skili to do this and leave the 
are new in the tractor game. The | valve stem perfectly straight and 
careful operator has, of course, made smooth. In general, however, a valve 
a memorandum, or at least a mental | can be re-seated by proper grinding 
note, of each point about the tractor | To do this, the pin and spring must be 
} needing attention, based on the way | removed, a light spring put under the 
| the outfit performed last fall He | head, just strong enough to lift the 
| knows what bearings seemed a trifle | valve off its seat slightly, valve grind 
loose, which cylinder seemed to be a | ing compound spread over the valve 
little bit off, which spark plugs were | face, and then the valve rotated slight 
| inclined to short circuit, and so on, | ly back and forth on the seat by means 
and, of course, has his mind made up | of a brace and short screwdriver. The 
as to the things necessary to be done valve must not be turned around and 
The motor is the best place to start around, as it is likely to catch a hard 
as any trouble here is vital and sucl particle and groove the seat; but it 
repairs usually take the longest The | should be given about a one-fourth tura 
motor should be turned over quickly a | back and forth, the valve being raised 
few times or started up and run for | and its position changed slightly e® 
minute two, listening carefully for | ery few strokes. The best grinding 
any evidences of loose’ bearings, | compound is that sold for this purpos®. 
knocks i so ol After being sure with coarse for the start of the work 
that the cylinder walls are well lubri and fine for the finishing work. The 
Preemie the cylinders should be tested | valve grinding is not finished until 
one at a time for compression This there is a bright ring completely 


can be done by removing all the spark 
plugs but the cylinder to be tested. If, 
when turned over against compression, 
| the cylinder will hold for several min- 
| utes, the compression is probably all 
right: but if it flips by with little or 
no resistance, or will hold for only a 
second or two, the compression is poor 
and the cause should be looked for. 


around both face and seat at least on® 
sixteenth of an inch. In grinding the 
valves, care must be taken to stuff 
waste into the cylinder so that none of 
the grinding material can get in to cut 
the cylinder walls. After the grinding 
is finished, the intake must be thoroly 
flushed out with gasoline. 

At the same time the cylinder head 
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is off, allcarbon should be scraped off 
the cylinder head, compression space 
and pistons, as even a small amount 
of carbon will soon give trouble from 
pre-ignition on a heavy load. Care 
should be taken to keep the carbon 
out of the cylinders and from the bolt 
holes, by stuffing waste into them. Be- 
fore putting the cylinder head back on, 
each cylinder wall should be felt over 
earefully for any scrattches or score 
marks which might also affect the 
compression, after which each cylinder 
should be carefully wiped out with 
clean waste or rags. The cylinder head 
gasket should be inspected and a new 
one put in if any broken places are in 
evidence. 

If, after replacing the cylinder head 
and testing again for compression, any 
cylinder shows weak compression, the 












“It costs no more to 
raise a 1,200 lb. steer 
than a 600 Ib. scrub.” 


—J. Ogden Armour 
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¥ ‘ mW) i] 
trouble is probably due to worn or Dv Ma | 
stuck piston rings. The offending i Pane a y) 
piston should be removed and the ) ¢ 


rings examined carefully to see wheth- 
er they are in first-class shape. If the 
rings are broken, show badly worn or 
flattened places, or very loose in their ‘ Hii , 'h ' 
grooves, they should be replaced with Hi | i 
new rings. If a ring is stuck fast in a : ‘ff h A \ 
groove, it must be soaked well with suf Miz , ) SS" 
kerosene and then worked at patiently ah ag! a 
and carefully until it is finally loos- 


' 
: ened, after which it should be removed oe os ? 
and the groove thoroly cleaned out. A What Makes Livestock Prices 
; ring can be removed without much e 
danger of breakage by working four : 
mpg ig Sd cotigeme geypals ne YPE and quality come first in establishing livestock values but men 
at equal distances until it is lifted . R 
out of the groove, after which it can who best understand the livestock industry know that there are 
oy bins ipernity many factors that make the stockyards market truly competitive 
rings shou no e use wi ou ak- m. - .- < © : 
ag the Sua eek Wk the See taal and surprisingly stable in view of the tremendoug fluctation in live stock 
receipts. The several large packers who are quantity buyers, in keen 
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ing your tractor. 








Next ie canpecting rad dencings competition among themselves and with other buyers, purchase only 44% 
Con Gk i ae ek of American livestock. Over 150 competing firms buy on the Chicago 
quickly becomes dangerous. The con- market, including local butchers, small packers, eastern shippers, cattle- 
necting rod should have a barely per- feeders and speculators. 
ceptible movement sidewise along the 
crank-ehaft, but should have no per- Stern business necessity of such con- gin of profit between the cost of the 
ee en eee ne ae cerns as Armour and Company com- _live animal, and ine selling price of 
motion, when pried on by a stout bar. + Je d q cts. is practica y 
i ; y ls an almost automatic stabilization meat and by-products, 1s p 
| = there © ey en pay, Te op = if ‘nts and the same during high or low prices. 
: must be removed and just enough of the market. arge receiptS and a But 1 rices discourage the farmer 
shims removed to take out the play falling market are seized upon by all ut 10W pri ki £ . ! 
and still not leave the bearing too : sien —he raises less livestock. High prices 
este ; concerns with cold storage facilities, Renate h oc | 
| tight when the bolts are thorcly tight- rtunitv to build up reserve dissatisfy t 1€ Consumer e eats ess 
ened. Adjusting a bearing is a very as an opportunity Pp. meat. In either case, Armour’s vol- 
particular job, and especially at first stocks to supply the trade mn slack ume of business is affected. 
will require several trials. Care must periods. This competitive buying pre- : 
be taken to remove the same thickness vents the collapse of the market and Armour and Company S success de- 
of shims from each side of the bearing absorbs the surplus under extra heavy pends upon doing a large and uniform 
and also to see that in putting the receipts of livestock. volume of business on a small margin 
shims back none of them are allowed of profit. In 1919 our net earnings 
hag Wp ge -* ee ae Armour and Company does_not wel- were 1.35 per cent on each dollar of 
hg ut 1e€ DOIts, ey snouic e araw Zz * ° . 
up a little at a time, the bolt heads come market fluctuations. The mar sales, 6.74 per rent on invested capital. 
pebed hee <5 TENS Roney WER he You and Armour are interested in the same thing 


hammer, while a block of hardwood 
should be set against the bearing cap 
once or twice and struck lightly with 
the hammer. If these things are done 


and the nuts drawn as tightly as they - 7. OMPANY 
can be conveniently, and the lock-nuts AR M oO U R A\IND Cc ‘ 


—a stable livestock market which gives you a 
proper, uniform cash price for your product. 

























































ond and cotter pins put in place, the bear- 

; ing will never work loose and tear up 

ve é 

“on the motor, as it may easily do if this CHICAGO 
: be work is carelessly done. The crank- 5091 

the shaft bearings should be looked after 

the in the same way. nae re cos a 
ind Next the crank case oil should be a 
alve drawn and the crank case flushed out ; Y 
Ae oer! SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDO cums | 
ight- “ 
st motor and run it say half a minute, to ~ our earning power 

re the kerose é “née vas . 7 P ? a 

rhe Bre the Marwsene © chance te wa EXPELS WORMS:INA DAY when it. rains is 
wt out all the impurities, after which the ~ ) d e . = 
sail kerosene should all be drained out and <A URGE communication tentiditete- Gane ma e sure SANE 
at if fresh oil be put in. The transmission Ve, __waste food—shorten profits. Avoid this in your herd by’ \ Bs 
tors and gear cases should be cleaned and by by worming them with SHORES HOG WORM TOR- e Lee ( 
isoll flushed out in the same way, in order ye 0 PEDOES—sure, sefe and quick. Gets the worms in 24 WER’ s ; ee 
i to take out any sediment which might —o Mo. HERE'S PROOF Eustis, Neb. WE p 
ding have destruction action on the work- Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, la. Shores-Mueller Co., 2 z= z 
aia ing parts. If possible, the fuel tank Gentlemen: Dear Sirs: USE NO GUN- 4 
/ : Should be drained and flushed out, to As am out of your Santonin Worm Torpedoes and I have tried your Torpedoes SWALLOWED & yp 

work t : . rs Sti need some soon, | wish you would send me one hun- on my hogs and they are all NATURALLY : 

The remove any rust or other impurities. dred. | find that all pigs are wormy even though they } right. Please send me a box fIsH BRAN” ; 
until The ignition system should be in- look fine and your Torpedoes do the business = — I had hogs 3 ayy ay yscs , Fi 
sg ect i} 7 . Myy ti lways do bett r y neighbor a want to pay ‘ 
etely “pected carefully to see that the mag- a Gad. | Weodtte entiuntc ene REFLEX | 
- one Reto breaker points are smooth and H. E. Spurgeon Chris Buehner, Box 173, Eustis, Neb, P 
¢ the the proper distance apart, as deter- FREE Ask for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket — SLICKER 
. oe j } , ‘ . 

stuff ned by the gauge furnished for that Sur ation on hogs, ee ae ~osapea og Pee . ene Look for the | 
ne of tage If an do re — _— ® - d subscription to our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” Sh, Pag Ta yi Reflex Edge 
+0 cut , or wrench, sen oO e tractor ADDRESS £ ‘A wy ee % \ ' 
nding firm and get one. All grease and dust 7 porate mitt SHORES MUELLER COMPANY 4 : B.J Tower Co eG 5 
meer should be wiped off the outside of the CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION A Established 1836. | 
Magneto and especially of the distrib- @, AHOG OR ARUNT-WHICH? 











head uter from which the cables lead to the 
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HEREVER men and cars meet, *‘good roads” 
is pretty sure to be discussed. 
You want good roads chiefly because they improve 
farm conditions, facilitate the use of car and truck, 
and because they will increase the life of car and tires. 


The Firestone cord is part of the program becausc 
it gives you most miles per dollar. It is the tire 
that led the industry with the new standard over- 
size last year. It has made good as “‘the best. buy’ 
in tires, because of its unequaled performance records. 


yi 

















Part of the “Good Roads” Program 


The new standard oversize means more rubber and 
cord, more air space, better riding, better traction, 
and much more mileage. 


Firestone cord tires are made by workers financially 
interested in the business as holders of its common 
stock They form a practical industrial community; 
dedicated to low cost transportation—the most for 
the moncy in tires. 


Get your share of these savings by having yous 
dealer put Firestones on all four wheels, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


resione 
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StewartNo.9 
all - Bearing 
Shearing 
Machine 

$19.25 








at Factory 
Prices 






























joo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corre 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positive ly greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “‘Reo"’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofa. No painting 
errepairs. Guaranteed rot ,Gre, rust, lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer's 
ofits, Ask for Book 
1. 4356 


































More Money for Your Wool! 


Good, marketable wool is worth real money these days. 
Machine sheared wool grades higher and brings top prices. 

Hand blade shearing wastes money. A Stewart Shearing 
Machine gets 15 per cent more wool after the most expert 
hand shearer has done his best. The extra wool on even a 
few sheep soon pays for machine. 

The Stewart No. 9 Ball-Bearing Machine is a time-saver 

and money-maker on flocks up to 300— profitable for only a 
few head. The world’s standard in hand-operated machine— 
strongly built—easily operated—lasts a lifetime. Four sets 
af knives with outfit. | 

Buy from your dealer at $19.25, or send us $2 and pay 
balance .on arrival. Power-operated machines for all size 
flocks. Write today for catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. ‘B17 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago | 






























LOW PRICED GARAGES == 
Lowest on Ready-Mad 
Fire- Prsot BtostGemenes Set FREE 


ep any place. Send poste per S 
x Book , showing styles. 


4306-4356 Pike Si. 


















“Dwo men baled 20 tone in 7 bours’’ sare 
@eer. Save 4 on baling cost. New Uni- 
oo — | threading bay prese bales 


St iSactor ~ Welghe 0 500 tha. withoct 
engine t prese 


for ite ——— 








FR E Wie, for i, FREE CIRCULAR telting el! about 
onderful Hay Prese and how to operate it. 

Wi LIAM A. SEYMOUR. 
THREADER PRESS CO.. 1322 Ottowa St.. Leevenworth, Kansas 












SAVE MONEY 


by feeding your hogs with a Super-feeder. Give them 
a regular ration without any attention on your part. 


This feeder is proof from rain and snow. Rats and 
chickens can not get into it. It will take care of 125 


hogs easily, as 9 hogs can eat at the same time. It 
can also feed stock food without mixing with the grain. 
This feeder is built from 22 gauge galvanized iron— 
and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
For further information, write today to 


D. S. DICK & COMPANY, Hares. tows 














Please n ion this paper when writing. 
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spark plugs. The inside of the dis- 
tributer should be wiped out with a 
soft rag moistened with gasoline. If 
oil-soaked, cables should be replaced 
with new ones or else should be en 
closed in a rubber tube, and cables 
should be so arranged that they will 
not touch each other or any part of the 
ractor itself. 

Next the tractor should be gone over 
vith kerogene .and waste and all ex- 
cess oil and dirt removed. While most 
of this dirt probably will not harm th: 
tractor in the least, there is a certain 
satisfaction and value in getting and 
] ping the tractor clean and in kee] 
the dirt from collecting on it du 
ng the working season. A few minut 
ich day will do this, and I believe 





Seed Corn From the North 


southern Illinois correspond: 


[ have brought in some early Silv 
Mi: ed corn from North Dakota, a 
ish to know how much the yield w 
be cut down when this corn is plant 


10iS xi 





is our observation that North 
and Montana varieties of ¢ 
brought into the south-centr 
part of the corn belt, are exceedi1 
disappointing. Oftentimes they y 
l 15 to 20 bushels per acre u 
conditions where ordinary corn 
40 bushels. Of course, they are e: 
but the vield is oftentimes reduc« 
such a great extent that the earli 





do not furnish sufficient compe! 
tic The southern South Dakota v 
eties are ordinarily two or three weel 


earlier than the ordinary strain 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, and at the same 
n will ordinarily yield fairly well, 
perhaps thirty bushels per acre und 
ynditions where the later varieties 
will yield forty. We need definite 
veriments with the various early va- 
rieties of corn, in order that we ma; 
determine to just what extent it is 
possible to grow them, instead of hold 
ing over corn from the previous year, 
or instead of growing barley. At this 
writing, no one is in position to say 
just how early corn may be used to the 
best advantage, or what strains of 
early corn should be used in the vari- 
ous localities. Are the home-grown 90 
day sorts best, or should Silver King 
or Minnesota 13 be brought in from 
southern Minnesota? Personally, we 
lave been quite well pleased with the 
action of Minnesota 13 and Silver King 
ider south-central corn belt condi- 
ns. What has been the experience 








our readers? 


ies Grass vs. Cane 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Should I seed Sudan grass or cane? 
Is cane hay all right for horses? If I 
sow cane, how much should I sow per 
“aC re?” 

Between Sudan grass and cane there 
s very little choice. Sudan grass pro 
duces a finer stemmed hay, but cane 
produces a slightly greater yield, and, 
in our opinion, cane hay is somewhat 
more palatable, especially during the 
early winter. Both varieties of hay 
have a very similar analysis, and both 
are excellent substitutes for- timothy 
as a hay for horses. To produce the 
highest quality of hay, cane should be 
seeded at the rate of 70 to 80 pounds 
per acre. For two years past, cane 
seed has been so expensive that tlus 
heavy seeding has been somewhat im 
practical. This year, however, cane 
seed can be bought in many sections 
as cheap as $3 or $4 a hundred, and 
at this price we would seed heavily. 
Sudan grass, which costs $15 to $20 4 
hundred, is generally seeded at around 
20 pounds per acre, less seed being T® 
quired of Sudan grass because of the 
smaller size of the seed, and because 
of the fact that Sudan grass stools S@ 
extensively. 

Both Sudan grass and eane are 
heavy yielders of a fairly good qual 
ity of hay, both are best seeded @ 
early June, and both are very hard 08 
the land. 
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Nitrate Production in Illinois 
Corn Soils 

Nitrates are found in all soils, but 
n some soils they are found in such 
large quantities that the leaves are 
ery dark green and vigorous, where- 

in other they are found in 
that the 
At the 
for a number of years 


soils 
ich = limited 
aves are yellow 


quantities 
and sickly. 
llinois station, 
hey have been experimenting with 
fferent methods of treating soils to 
nd out how nitrate production may 
encouraged. Corn has a very keen 
ppetite for nitrates, especially dur- 
1g the month of July, and if anyone 
in find a way to encourage heavy ni- 
trate production in corn soils during 
July, he will have performed a great 
rvice to corn belt agriculture. 
Bulletin 225 of the Illinois station, 
t Urbana, deals in very comprehensive 
fashion with nitrate production in typ- 
ical Illinois corn soils. It has been 
found that rock phosphate is not only 
veneficial because of the phosphorus 
which it furnishes, but also because 
encourages the production of ni- 
trates. Rock phosphate has an espe- 
cially favorable influence on nitrate 
production when it is spread on green 
clover that is to be plowed under. 
Limestone also has a beneficial effect 
on nitrate production, but does not 
seem to be quite so beneficial as rock 
phosphate. Nitrate production takes 
place most rapidly when the day tem- 
peratures are around 60 degrees, and 
when the soil is moderately moist. 
During the month of June nitrate pro- 
duction is at its heaviest in the ordi- 
nary corn field. Plowing encourages 
nitrate production, and so also does 
cultivation. One of the most effective 
means of greatly increasing nitrate 
production is to plow under a crop of 
green red clover or green sweet clover 
in late April or early May. 
nure plowed under at this time is 





Green ma- | 


placed under the most favorable con- | 


ditions to decompose rapidly into ni- 
— Stable manure when plowed 

nder also produces large quantities 
of nitrates, but does not seém to be 
so effective as green red clover or 
green sweet clover. Both stable ma- 
nure and green manure produce a 
much larger quantity of nitrates when 
they are plowed under with finely- 
ground raw rock phosphate. Lime- 
stone also helps. These Illinois exper- 
iments would indicate that by growing 
green manure and using stable ma- 
nure in connection with lime and raw 
rock phosphate, it is possible to main- 
tain a plentiful supply of nitrates in 
the soil, which will encourage maxi- 
mum corn production without the use 
of commercial nitrogen either in the 





form of nitrate of soda, sulphate of | 


ammonia or tankage. 

Those of our readers who are espe- 
cially interested in soil fertility mat- 
ters should send at once to the Illinois 
ae at Urbana, for Bulletin 225, 

ae has just been published for the 
firs t time. 


Mixing Cane With Corn for Silage 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 





“I would like to know how it would | 
be to mix cane with corn for silage. | 


Will the mixture scour the cattle? I 
Was thinking of mixing the cane with 
the corn in the planter box.” 

Cane silage has been fed by itself 
in Kansas with very good results. It 
is almost but not quite equal to corn 
Silage, and under Kansas conditions 
has the advantage of producing a crop 
in seasons when {ft {s too dry to pro 
duce a first-class crop of corn silage. 
It does not scour cattle unless it is cut 
too green. 

We have not heard from anyone who 
has followed the plan suggested by 
our correspondent. of mixing corn and 
Cane in the same planter box. If our 
Correspondent drills in his corn, we 


anticipate that he will secure a very | 


heavy tonnage in this way, and that 
there will be no particula? disadvan- 
tages. What do our readers say? 


| 
















A MOTOR COMPANY 


When the Cylinders 
Heat to 350 Degrees 


When speeding pistons raise the temperature of the cylinder 
walls to the utmost degree—when even ‘the most perfect cooling 
system cannot alone absorb the intense heat—then you appreciate 
the value of a good lubricant with its protecting film between the 
swiftly moving metal surfaces. 


If you could see within the cylinder of your automobile, truck or 
tractor with the engine operating at top speed, you would real- 
ize that a tremendous heat was generated above the piston head and 
in the combustion chamber—as high as 2800 degrees. And 350 de- 
grees is only the average working temperature of the cylinder walls. 


To withstand these extreme conditions of heat and friction and 
prevent all possibility of damage to the motor, you should be sure 
that your motor oil is the best that you can obtain. 


There is only one kind of oi] that is the best obtainable and that is 
one made from Pennsylvania crude. Any oil expert will tell you this. 


HERMOLINE is made strictly from the best Pennsylvania crude. 
It retains its body under this terrific heat—1t does not break down 
or become thinned—it preserves its prefect oil seal under condi- 
tions which would be destructive to any other kind of a lubricant. 


If you value greater safety, greater economy, greater efficiency for 
your motor car, truck or tractor, have the HERMOLINE garage 
man in your town fill your crankcase next time with HERMO- 
LINE. Then watch the performance of the motor and note the 
increased pep and power. The better way is to buy it by the can 
or barrel and keep it in your own garage. 

Pat it to any test you like, HERMOLINE 

is the lubricant you should insist on. 


HERRING N MOTOR COMPANY 


Moines, lowa 
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The Test of Oil Value 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or aeroplane. 


Gravity 

The gravity ofan oil shows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon. 


Viscosity 


The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 
its body under extreme 
heats. Inferior oils usually 
havea high viscosity, while 
Pennsylvania oils havelow 
viscoSity(from 150 to 240 
at 70°); but when subjected 
toa heat anywhere near the 
temperature of a working 
motor Pennsylvania oils 
surpass all in viscosity and 
lubricating capacity. 


Flash and Fire 


The flash test shows at 
what temperature the va- 
pors coming off the oil 
will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
its surface. 

The fire test shows at what 
temperature the oil itself 
will burn. Oils refined from 
Pennsylvania crude show 
a fiash of 400° Fahr and 
over—a fire test of 450°. 
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Color 
Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the 
most carbon, so that tests 
of color should never be 
taken as proof of quality 
without the other tests 
described in this column. 






Filtering 

Oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude may be de- 
pended upon as being truly 
filtered oils when they 
have a high gravity (from 
30 to 33 degrees). You 
will note that HERMO- 
LINE oil has both light 
and color and high gravity. 

HERMOLINE bockior= 

it tells in detail bow to 

prove oil value. 













Wilt saw your winter’s wood ina 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
drese all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 








Ashamed to Show Ignorance 


We used to have a maid 


would admit ignorance of any subject. 
She would rather make mistakes than 
Often we 
failed to give her detailed instructions 
that would both 
| and trouble, because we assumed that 
she knew the elementary things. We 
would have as soon thought of instruct- 
ing her to take off the lamp chimney 
before lighting the lamp as to have 
told her, for one example, to break the 
egg for pudding into a cup and put the 
shell into the garbage pail. Because 
the recipe said, “Take one egg,” she 
washed the shell, crushed it finely and 
used shell and all in her pudding! 

We think of this maid sometimes 
when we hear women boasting that 
they will not ask questions about the 
new problems that are coming up, be- 
cause they are “ashamed to show 
their ignorance.” No one woman can 
know al! there is to be known on even 
one subject; ignorance is not crime. 
Remaining in ‘znorance when infor- 


to say: “I don’t know.” 


have saved us time 


who never | 





mation is at hand is where the shame | 


lies. 

Take the important question of 
spending money. Women are the na- 
tion’s spenders. Those who really 
meed aid the least are the ones who 
are asking and 
the subject. The state colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington are anxious to help wo- 
men plan their budget. In some states, 
the banks are helping. In the People’s 
Savings and Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, for example, a lady sits in front 
of a prominently placed desk. A large 
frame budget chart with a suggest- 
ed discussion of expenditures hangs 
mearby. An up-to-the-minute card in- 
dex of recent magazine articles on 
home economics is in evidence. It is 
the purpose of this bank to provide 
for the wife in the problems which 
arise in connection with spending 


learnings more about | 





From the question of the right contri- | 


bution of the wage-earning son and 
daughter to the home, to the condi- 
tion of the wife’s wardrobe, this lady 
is competent to advise. 

When the question of dress is very 
serious, she helps the wife make a sur- 
wey of what she has and what she 


needs, and she keeps an eye on the ad- | 


vertisements of sales which will help | 


the farmer’s wife who has sought her 
advice. Women consult her as the 
lucky women in the district of a home 
demonstration agent consult the agent. 

A good many women feel more com- 
fortable about buying a hat or gown 
if they have a friend with them to con- 
sult. Often they ask for the judgment 
of the clerk, who nine times out of ten 
does not give a disinterested judg- 
ment. We can imagine the gratitude 
of a woman who is seriously seeking 
wisdom in spending so as to get the 


most for her money, when she is 
helped to spend wisely and thus to 
save. 


A lady tailor says frankly: “When 
ladies ask my advice, I give them the 
best I know how; if they don't ask 
me. I don’t care what they buy. Per- 
haps it won’t wear? I know, but I 
think, never mind.” 





Easter 

The Christian festival of Easter is 
commemorative of the resurrection of 
Christ. The name comes from the 
mame of a Teutonic goddess, Ostera, 
for whom a solemn feast was observed 
at about the same season of the year, 
for which feast the early Roman mis- 
sionaries substituted the paschal feast. 

“Grace be to you, and peace, from 
God th ther, and from our Lord 





Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our 
sins that he might deliver us from 
this present evil world, according to 
the will of God and our Father.” 


The Yearly Resurrection 


“Ere man is aware that the spring 
is here, the plants have found it out.” 


The coming of spring flowers is the 
beautiful resurrection of the year. Even 
before the sweet spring air brings the 
thrill of spring, little wild plants are 
pushing up thru the leaves. Sooner 
than we expect her, the first spring 
beauty gives a hint that ere long her 
rosy mates will flush a solid mass of 


pink on the sunny bank, and the 
“Dutchman’s breeches” are hanking 
thick on their green line. “Winter 


slumbering in the open air wears on 
his smiling face a dream of spring.” 
When we were children there was a 
crowding abundance cf wild flowers 
in the woods. Like little vandals we 
pulled them up by the roots, carried 
them a ways, then others caught our 
eyes, and we left a trail of dying blos- 
soms uprooted in our train. Children 
have not changed; they are still tear- 
ing up the wild-flowers and leaving 
them to die—but there are not so many 
now. Unless we save them, all of our 
native flowers will be destroyed, as 
many have already perished. We go 
thru the old woods, and it is pathetic 
to see here and there a plant where 
hundreds used to carpet the ground., 
“There grow no strange flowers ev- 
ery year, but when spring winds blow 
o’er the pleasant places, the same dear 
things lift up the same fair faces.” 
Unless we grown-ups who love the 


wild-flowers care for them, there will | 


be no wild-flowers for coming genera- 
tions 

To be sure the wild-flowers are be 
ing tamed in gardens; flower-lovers 
gather them in, and give them beds re- 
sembling their native haunts; but it 
is not the same thing. To go thru the 
woods and find blossoms gives the 
thrill which comes with finding trea- 
sure. 

Children can be taught to cut the 
blossoms and not disturb the roots. 
They can be taught to leave flowers 
for seed as they have been taught to 
leave birds’ eggs in the nests. 

Sweet Williams as harmonizers in 
the garden are lovely, but Sweet Wil- 
liams giving a bluish haze to hillsides 
and along roadbeds for weary travel- 
ers bring a beauty which, as Goethe 
says, is “lovely to the heart.” 

At Easter time this year, let us have 
thought for the resurrection of the 
wild-flowers next spring. 


“Awake, thou wintry earth, fling off 
thy sadness! 
Fair, vernal flowers laugh forth your 
ancient gladness! 
Christ is risen!” 





Just Petunias 


A busy man who loved flowers and 
hungered for them determined that he 
would take enough time off from his 
work to establish one bed of flowers 
which he could leave largely to it- 
self, and of this flower he would have 
a satisfying quantity He chose the 
old-fashioned petunias, with a few of 
their finer sisters 

At the side of his house next to the 
driveway he made a perfect seed bed. 
This he planted with those fragrant, 
dainty flowers which lift their urn- 
like blossoms to the sky despite wind 
and weather. 

In time the petunias bloomed and 
sent out sweet whiffs of fragrance to 
lure the attention of the passers-by 
to their bed 
hind his newspaper, listened as he sat 








;} material 
The busy man, from be- | . 


























a Melo-Harp? 








dancing. 


| 

printed on the player rolls. | 

The Melo-Harp is pneumatically controlled and 
can be turned on or off at will by simply press- | 

| 


ing a push button. 


self at his store. 


If your town is without a Straube dealer, write us direct 


for catalog. 


STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 
Dept. 1-( 
| Music in the Home Puts Sunshine in the Heart 








The Straube Melo-Harp 
for Dancing 
Have you ever danced to the alluring strains of 


If not—there’s a delightful ex- 
perience awaiting you. 
Whether you want to dance or sing with your 
friends or whether you want to furnish music 
for some special event, you will find the Melo- i 
Harp equal to the occasion. } 
i The Melo-Harp is an orchestra in itself, for it {| 
combines the sweet strains of the harp with the 
mellow tones of a perfect piano. The versatility { 
of the Melo-Harp makes it most desirable for 
Words of the latest song dances are 


Only Straube-made players 
are equipped with the Melo-Harp. 


The Straube dealer in your town will be happy to dem- 
onstrate—or you can play your favorite selections your- 























on the front porch to hear what pass- 
ers-by would say, for always the petu- 
nias caused comment: “See the petu- 
nias”; “The petunias make me thing 
of mother”; “I always feel rested when 
I see the petunias”, People would 
drive their friends around to see the 
flowers. 

Each spring thereafter, as long as 
he lived, this busy man divided and 
shared his petunias. In the transplant- 
ing season he would carefully thin out 
the plants, instruct the lucky receiver 
just how to plant them, and thereafter 
he would inquire after their welfare 
as tho the plants were his children. 
He brought pleasure to many whose 
lives he would otherwise not have 
touched, and he was a better man be- 
cause of this humble flower. 

Petunias may be sowed in the cold 
frame in March, or after the middle of 
April in a favorable season, in good 
loam, in sun or half shade. The im- 
proved varieties are wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Some of the double fringed petu- 
nias are lovely as roses, but these may 
not come true from seed, and the pur- 
chase of plants is more satisfactory. 





WILL IT WEAR? 


Garments that do not wear well are too 
expensive even if they are not high- 
priced to begin with, for they must soon 
be replaced at a cost of both money and 
time. A simple test of assistance in de- 
termining the wearing quality of mate- 
rials is to hold the cloth firmly in both 
hands and pull diagonally back and forth. 
If the threads separate, the cloth is not 
apt to prove satisfactory 

Another method is to run a tuck in the 

and try to pull apart If the 
threads pull apart at the needle holes, it 
is not a good piece of cloth 








A brand new Oliver Typewriter at a $43 


eaving. And we send it for free trial. [ft 
you keep it, pay us only $3 per month. You 
can now afford it. Our new booklet, “The 
Typewriter on the Farm,” explains all the 
uses, how to systematize your accounts and 
correspondence. It shows how easy it is t® 
type with an Oliver. 

Write today for free copy of this booklet 
and details of our plan 
. Canadian Price, $72 (61.8% 
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Ask your Dealer, or write 


THE McKEY MFG. COMPANY 
SANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Moving Day 
Moving day may be robbed of part 
of its worry if the furniture is so 
marked before being loaded that each 


piece can be carried where it belongs 
as it is taken from the van instead 
of being dumped any old place till the 
wife has leisure to point out where 
the different bedroom sets are to go, 
and which boxes belong to certain 
rooms 

The packing of canned fruit, dishes, 
books and pictures may be done some 
time in advance. In packing dishes 
as much pressure should come from 
the inside as from the outside, and 
therefore dishes carry better when 
stuffed with some packing material 
such as excelsior, crushed paper, or 
soft goods. They must be so packed 
that they can not shake about in their 
box or barrel. Pack close, fill all the 
crevices, put enough goods or papers 
on top to hold them firm, and mark 
fragile. 

Pictures to travei any distance 
should have the glass pasted over with 
paper. Cover the glass ciose up to the 
frame. This is a protection against 
breaking. but aside from that if the 
giass should break, it holds the pieces 
together, and prevents breaking some- 
thing else. Bedding makes good pack- 
ing for pictures. 

Only light articles should go into bu- 
reau drawers. They travel better if a 
rope or stout cord is tied around the 
bureau, holding them in tho the load 
tips 

With a colored crayon mark each ar- 
ticle of furniture of each room. Use 
different colors, and give the driver 
of every load a list showing where ar- 
ticles go. If the color is also marked 
on the door of the new home, there 
will be little time lost in placing furni- 
ture. 

Time taken to prepare a good, sub- 





stantial picnic meal instead of a make- | 


shitt lunch is well spent. 





Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club 


A year-book of the Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Club of Union Township 
has been sent us to share with the 


readers of Hearts and Homes. Of their 
president, the member who sends us 


the year-book says: “She is a real 
peptomist.” With a “peptomist” at 
the head of an organization of moth- 
ers and daughters, doubtless every one 
a “peptomist,” the success of this or- 


ganization is assured. Some sample 
programs of special interest are: 
“Roll call, What I learned by last 
year’s mistakes; paper, The essentials 
and non-essentials in a woman’s life; 


discussion. 
“Roll eall, Current events; paper, 
What can we do to create a commu- 


nity sentiment for better conditions? 
“Country school session—Dinner-pail 


“Roll call, Miscellaneous; paper, 
Military discipline in the home: (a) 
obedience, (b) punctuality, (c) clean- 
liness.” 

This club schedules a basket social, 


debate, banquet, valentine party, colo- 
nial party and joint meeting during 
the year. That such a club has a defi- 


nite commercial value to the neigh- 
borhood aside from the social value is 
unquestionable. 


The Methodist Hand-Shake 


“I like to shake hands with a Meth- 
Odist of the old school,” said a man 
who is out of the church. “A good 
Methodist grasps my hand as tho he 





Was sincerely glad to meet me.” 

The warmth with which a hand is 
&rasped, or an invitation extended, has 
much to do with the attendance of the 
church. 

T invitation to a social, which 
re “Social Friday night. Every: 
body come,” has not the pulling power 
which the following invitation, copied 

a bulletin board, held: “There 
social help in | 


church on Friday evening. A good 

m has been arranged, but the 

object is to get better acquainted, 

give every one a pleasant even- 

u come and invite your friends 

me with you. Tell them there will 
© ho way to spend their money,” 


f 
¥ be a get-together 
t 
Y 
r 


ote mw 


| 
| 


This same church which held out 
the hand of fellowship asked for the 
return clasp in the following: “Who 
ever enters this church, leave it not 
without a prayer to God for thyself, 
for those who minister here, and for 
those who worship here.” 

And another church put out a de 
taining hand on the stranger who 
drops in and hurries out, with the fol- 
lowing verse: 


“If after kirk you bide a wee, 


There’s some would like to speak to ye. | 


If after kirk you rise and flee, 
We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 
The one that’s in the seat with ye 
Is stranger here than you, maybe; 
All here ha’e got their fears and cares; 
Add your soul into our prayers: 

Be you our angel unawares.” 


The Methodist hand-shake takes two 
to make it. It is common to United 
Presbyterians, Presbyterians, Baptists 





and all the other denominations; and 
proper for every one. 
Wild-Flowers | 
The following is taken from “The 


Scalp Hunter” (an old book), by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carmichael: 

“I stand in an open plain. I turn 
my face to the north, to the south, to 
the east and to the west; and on all 
sides behold the blue circle of the 
heavens girdling around me. Nor rock, 
nor tree breaks the ring of the horizon. 
What covers the vast expanse between? 
Wood? Water? Grass? No, flowers! 
As far as my eye can range, it rests 
only on flowers, beautiful flowers. I 
am looking, as on a tinted map, an 
enameled picture, brilliant with every 
hue of the prism. Yonder is golden 








| 


yellow, where the helianthus turns her | 


Yonder, scar- 
erects its 


dial-like face to the sun. 
let, where the malva 

banner. 
ple monarda. There the euphorbia 
sheds its silver leaf. Yonder the orange 
predominates in the showy flowers of 
the asclepia; and beyond, the eye 
roams over the pink blossoms of the 


red | 
Here is a parterre of the pur- | 


cleome. The breeze stirs them; mil- | 
lions of corollas are waving their 
gaudy standards. The tall stalks of 


the helianthus bend and rise in long | 


undulations, like billows on a golden 
sea. They are at rest again. The air 
is filled with odors sweet as the per- 
fume of Araby or India. Myriads of 
insects whir their gay wings, flowers 
of themselves. The bee birds (hum- 
ming birds) skirr around, glancing 
like stray sunbeams; or poised on 
whirring wings, drink from the nec- 
tared cups; and the wild bee with laden 
limbs, leaves for his far home with a 
song of joy. 

“Who planted these flowers? 
hath woven them 


Who 


parterres? Nature. It is her choicest 
mantle, richer in its hues than the 


scarfs of cashmere. 

“This is the weed prairie, so-called. 
It is mis-named. It is the garden of 
God.”—The Flower Lover. 





New Blooming Geraniums 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I wonder if you or any of the Hearts 
and Homes readers could tell me why 
some of my geraniums bloom while 
others do not. They all are growing 
and look healthy, but only one so far 
has bloomed, and it has its third blos- 
som on now. It is just as large and 
just as old a slip as the rest The 
slips were all taken from different va- 
rieties. Does it make any difference 
where a slip is taken from a plant? 
An old friend of mine always took her 
geranium slips off in August and set 
them in dirt on the north side of the 
house until cold weather; then she 
transplanted them and brought them 
in the house, and she always had them 
to bloom. Some of my plants are larg- 
er than the one that blooms, and I can 


not understand why they all do not 
bloom 
MRS. E. LEIDIGH. 
Iowa. 
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you love— = 
sometimes all 2 
that remains to | 


you of mother or 
father, husband, 
wife or child— 
Possession 
beyond price. 


is a 


Homes through- SAR 
out all sections \. 
of this country 
contain pictures 
made by the 
Chicago Portrait Company at comparatively small cost and 
yet no amount of money would buy any one of them. 


Portrait Paintings From 
Small P hotographs 


More than 25 years ago the Chicago Portrait Company was 
organized by men who realized from the very first that 
their work was almost a sacred trust—that in the production 
of each portrait they must retain everything lifelike and 
loveable in the subject—must build up, often from a poor 
photograph, a living likeness that would be a grace and 
ornament to any home and would truly reflect memory’s 
fondest moments. This spirit of service is shared by all 
Chicago Portrait Company employees. Nearly 10,000,000 
portraits have been made for the homes of America and 
the personal character of our service, the trust placed in 
us by those who ask us to picture their loved ones, has 
grown year by year for a quarter century. We employ 
the finest talent, the most experienced artists, and our 
portraits are the best that can be produced. Be sure} 
that your portraits are made in the studios of this great 
institution. 











Write For Booklet 


We want you to know more about the Chicago Portrait 
Company and how we secure such splendid results in mak- 
ing lifelike portrait paintings from small photographs. Send 
the coupon at the bottom of this page and let us mail you a 
booklet describing the work and ideals of the Chicago 
Portrait Company, a booklet which will cost you nothing 
and which you will find deeply interesting, | 


Chicago Portrait Company 





Chicago Portrait Company, Department 3. 
509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















The Chicago Portrait 
Company has openings 
for a few more high grade 
men to represent them in 
different states. For in- 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me copy of your illustrated book- 
let. This request does not oblig to me in any 
way. Very truly yours, 
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By HENRY WALLACE 

to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
essary by additions to the lesson text. This 


aces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


= 





statement may not alwiuys apply to 











; duced by any other paper un 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
til special written permission has been obtained. 





An Israelitish Joan of Arc 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 11, 1920. Judges, 4:4, 5:31. 
Printed, Judges, 4:4-16.) 


“Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife 
of Lappidoth, she judged Israel at that 
time. (5) And she dwelt under the 
palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel, in the hill-country of 
Ephraim: and the children of Israel 
came up to her for judgment. (6) And 
she sent and called Barak the son of 
Abinoam out of Kedesh-naphtali, and 
said unto him, Hath not Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, commanded, saying, Go 
and draw unto Mount Tabor, and take 
with thee ten thousand men of the chil- 
dren of Naphtali and of the children of 
Zebulun? (7) And I will draw unto 
thee, to the river Kishon, Sisera, the 
captain of Jabin’s army, with his chari- 
ots and his multitude; and I will deliv- 
er him into thy hand. (8) And Barak 
said unto her, If thou wilt go with me, 
then I will go; but if thou wilt not go 
with me, I will not go. (9) And she 
said, I will surely go with thee: not- 
withstanding the journey that thou 
takest shall not be for thine honor; for 
Jehovah will sell Sisera into the hand 
of a woman. And Deborah arose, and 
went with Barak to Kedesh. (10) And 
Barak called Zebulun and Naphtali to- 
gether to Kedesh; and there went up 
ten thousand men at his feet; and Deb- 
orah went up with him. (11) Now He- 
ber the Kenite had separated himself 
from the Kenites, even from the chil- 
dren of Hobab the brother-in-law of 
Moses, and had pitched his tent as far 
as the oak in Zaanannim, which is by 
Kedesh. (12) And they told Sisera that 
Barqak the son of Abinoam was gone 
up to Mount Taobr. (13) And Sisera 
gathered together all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and all 
the people that were with him, from 
Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto the 
river Kishon. (14) And Deborah said 
unto Barak, Up; for this is the day in 
which Jehovah hath delivered Sisera 
into thy hand: is not Jehovah gone out 
before thee? So Barak went down from 
Mount Tabor, and ten thousand men 
after him. (15) And Jehovah discomfit- 
ed Sisera, and all his chariots, and all 
his host, with the edge of the sword 
before Barak; and Sisera alighted from 
his chariot, and fled away on his feet. 
(16) But Barak pursued after the cha- 
riots, and after the host, unto Haro- 
sheth of the Gentiles: and all the host 
of Sisera fell by the edge of the sword; 
there was not a man left.” 

If we are to read the book of Judges 
with any profit, we must realize that it 
fs not a history of the Jewish nation at 
that period, nor a history of individu- 
als, but a history of the development 
of the kingdom of God. We must real- 
ize that to the Jewish people was given 
the commission of cleaning out the 
moral cesspool of the world at that time 
—the source of the idolatries and cor 
ruptions that afterward overspread 
Phoenicia and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries; and that in executing this com- 
mission they were to spare nothing. 
Only from this viewpoint can we jus- 
tify the conquest of Palestine by the 
Jews. 

So long as they were faithful to their 
commission, they prospered. The time 
came, however, when they felt it easier 
to make terms with these races devot- 
ed by the Almighty to destruction, levy 
tribute from them, and make them 
their servants, than to destroy them. 
Then came moral corruption, the nat- 
ural result of joining with them in their 
heathen worship and practices. 

The first chapter of the book of 
Judges tells of the progress made in 


| 


| 





the later days of Joshua in subduing 
the Canaanites, and also of the failure 
to obey the command of Jehovah to 
drive the Canaanites entirely out of 
the land. The second chapter de- 
scribes the rebuke administered by the 
Angel Jehovah, speaking as Jehovah 
Himself, as He did to Moses in the 
burning bush, and elsewhere. The An- 
gel appears on two other occasions in 
Judges, each time at a great crisis in 
the national history. Moses was dead, 
so was Joshua, but the Angel Jehovah 
who had led them thru the wilderness 
to the Holy Land, was still their 
Teacher and Lord in that land, a fact 
we are apt to overlook in reading the 
history of this period. The people ap- 
peared deeply affected by this expo- 
sure of their evil doings. There was 
a revival, but, like many a revival 
since, it did not last. Joshua and his 
generation were dead. The younger 
men, who had grown up under their 
influence, had also passed away. An- 
other generation had grown up, reared 
in the luxury indulged by the two pre- 
ceding generations. For them it was 
much easier and more pleasant to fra- 
ternize with the Canaanites than to 
drive them out. So they inter-married 
and began to engage in different forms 
of Baal worship, “and provoked the 
Lord to anger.” 

Note that when things came to the 
worst, when the result of their evil- 
doings had brought upon them extreme 
suffering, they cried to the Lord, and 


that all thru these three hundred and | 


fifty years He was ready to help them 
when they were willing to keep His 
commandments. Help came thru the 
judges. None of these judges had rule 
over the whole country, but only the 
part of it that was suffering from for- 
ign oppression at the time, and at least 
at one time two of them were contem- 
poraneous. These judges were a rather 
peculiar lot. Up to the time of Samuel, 
there was not one of them that would 
be thought worthy to remain very long 
in any modern Christian church. As a 
Scotchman would say: “They were na 
just suited to be an elder.” They were, 
however, the best that the nation af- 
forded at the time. 

One of the best of these judges was 
not a man, but a woman, a real na- 
tional deliverer, who did for Israel at 
that time what Joan of Arc did for 
France in her day. Deborah judged Is- 
rael. She seemed to have a wonderful 
power over the people in the central 
and northern part of the kingdom. The 
particular work of the judges was to 
stimulate the moral sentiment of the 
people; to give them counsel that they 
would regard as Divine—as, indeed, it 
was, 

At this time the people were in a bad 
state. In the time of Joshua, Jabin— 
called “king of Canaan,” a monarch 
of great power in the countries lying 
north, called “Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles’—had made an attack on Joshua, 
but was defeated. For twenty years he 
had harassed the children of Israel. We 
learn from the song of Deborah what 
the conditions were: The highways 
were unoccupied; travelers walked 
thru the by-ways; villages were wiped 
out; the people were like toads under 
the harrow. 

Deborah saw that the time was ripe 
for rebellion, and she called on Barak 
a chieftain in the far north, and told 
him she had an intimation from the 
Lord that deliverance was possible, if 
he could raise even ten thousand men. 
Many of the tribes were utterly indif- 
ferent. The tribe of Reuben was hope- 
lessly divided. There was no help from 
beyond Jordan, nor from Dan and Ash- 
er, on the sea-coast of the north. Me 








giddo and Taanach and other fortresses 
were already in the hands of Jabin. So 
she suggested to Barak that he bring 
his ten thousand men up into the hill 
country of Mount Tabor, where the 
chariots of Sisera would be utterly use- 
less, and he would naturally endeavor 
to pitch the battleground on the level 
plain by the river Kishon, where his 
chariots could be used. 

Then an assault was made under the 
nominal leadership of Barak; put Deb- 
orah, in whom all the people trusted, 
was the real power. A mighty storm 
burst—a storm from the east—on the 
backs of the Israelites and full in the 
face of their enemies. “The clouds 
dropped water.” It was what we would 
call a cloudburst, and long continued. 
The level lands on which the chariots 
could be used became a marsh. Every 
rivulet became a torrent. The river 
Kishon simply overflowed. The chari- 
ots mired in the mud, and the fright- 
ened horses became unmanageable. 
They must cross the Kishon to seek 
safety. The result was a rout, which 
became a massacre, not because of the 
valor of the Israelites, but because of 
the great storm, a method of Divine in- 
terference. 

Sisera escaped, probably by swim- 
ming the Kishon, and sought safety 
near his own home, in the home of an 
Arab chief, Heber the Kenite, a de- 
scendant of the family into which 
Moses married. This Kenite chief had 
adopted the faith of Israel in Jehovah, 
but was not part of the nation, and had 
been living in friendship with Sisera. 
Naturally, he went to his tent for safe- 
ty, and Jael, the wife of the chief, wel- 
comed him. She took him into the side 
of the tent belonging to the men, cov- 
ered him with a blanket, and gave him 
clabbered milk or buttermilk to drink. 
Utterly exhausted, and utterly discour- 
aged, but feeling perfectly safe, he fell 
asleep. And then this Arab princess 





deliberately drew up one of the nine 
iron pins that held down their tent, de- 
liberately put it at the temple of the 
sleeping man, and drove it home, until 
she, so to speak, pinned him to the 
ground. Then she awaited Barak, whom 
she knew would follow, and pointed 
out to him the fate of Sisera. 

Treacherous, you say? Yes. Utterly 
un-Christian? Yes. Then the question 
may arise: Why is her deed commend- 
ed? If you will read closely, you will 
see that it is not commended by the 
sacred writer. The record gives the 
song of Deborah and Barak; and Deb- 
orah, woman that she is, and prophet 
ess that she is, exclaims: 


“Blessed among women shall Jael be, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite; 
Blessed shall she be above women 

in the tent.” 


That is, above all other Arab women 
But upon the moral aspect or the right 
eousness of the deed, the sacred writer 
does not say one word. It simply gives 
the judgment of Deborah and the con 
ceptions of the people of the time—not 
of our time, but of the dark ages of 
Jewish history. 

We will have more charity for Jae} 
if we read closely the really authentic 
accounts of the treachery, the murder, 
the robbery in Belgium and France. 
Jael’s act has been duplicated often in 
recent times by leaders of so-called 
Christian nations, and modern Debo 
rahs have not condemned. When wa 
get down to the bottom of things, how 
little removed we are from heathenism 
after all! We must not judge these 
people by the standards of our time, 
any more than we judge our Puritan 
and Scotch ancestors by the standards 
of this time, any more than we want to 
be judged by posterity according to ths 
standards of morality and conduct thet 
will prevail a hundred or even filty 
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As a trade-mark, ‘‘ Kodak’’ 
indicates certain of the products 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., to 
which it has been applied, as, 
for instance, Kodak Cameras, 
Kodak Tripods and Kodak Film 
Tanks. 

As an institution, ‘‘Kodak” 
stands for leadership in photog- 
raphy. To the world at large it 
is best known for its simplifica- 
tion of photography for the ama- 
teur, for its Kodak and Brownie 
Oameras, for its films and papers. 
To the professional photog- 
rapher, it is known for its pro- 
gressive leadership in the manu- 
| facture of everything that is used 

in the studio. In the cinema 








If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


What “KODAK” Means 


S a word, a trade-name, ‘‘Kodak”’ is simply an 
arbitrary combination of letters. It is not de- 
rived from any other word. It was made up from 
the alphabet, not by lucky chance, but as the result 
of a diligent search for a combination of letters 
that would form a short, crisp, euphonious name 
that would easily dwell in the public mind. 


world it is known as the pro- 
ducer of the film that made the 
motion picture possible. To the 
army and navy, it is best known 
for its aerial cameras and aerial 
jenses—the latter a modification 
of the Kodak Anastigmats. To 
the scientist, it is known for its 
X-Ray products, now so vital 
in the mending of men, and for 
the work of its great Research 
Laboratory. 

In 1888, when the two ‘“‘k’s’’, 
the ‘‘o’’, the ‘‘d’’ and the ‘‘a”’ 
were euphoniously assembled, 
they meant nothing. To-day 
they mean protection for you 
in the purchase of photographic 
goods, 
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years hence. These were wild, rough 
times, and wild, rough people. The 
story simply shows the sentiments and 
ideals of the time. 

The main point of the story is this: 
No matter how far we may have de- 
parted from the law of God, nor how 
far we may have departed from even 
our own ideals, when we really get in- 
to trouble, we can have help from God 
by the best means that are available 
at the time. Clearly, the deliverance 

f Israel at this time was due not to an 
arm of flesh, but to the storm, which, 
whether supernatural or not, was su- 


pernatural in its results The result 
was the deliverance of the people for 
twenty years, the wiping out, so to 


yeak, of the army of Jabin, 


probably 





best equipped army of his time. 
For after the king had lost his chari- 
ots and his army, he was not likely to 
go to war soon. Now, as then, the best 
means of keeping peace is to bring 
about something that will make it im- 
possible for men to go to war. 








[SLEEPY-TIME | 
“STORIES 


i 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
| »y Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
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Why Buster Bear Appears to 
Have No Tail 
Grandfather Frog is telling Peter Rabbit 
how well satisfied Old King Bear was 
at first without a tail, and how lazy he 
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had become because all his subjects 
brought him so much to eat that he didn't 
have anything to do. 


“About this time,’” continued Grand- 
father Frog, “it happened that Old King 
Bear overheard Mr. Fox talking to Mr. 
Wolf while they both thought him asleep. 
‘A pretty kind of a king he is!’ sneered 
Mr. Fox. ‘The very idea of a king without 
@ tail!’ 

That’s so,’ assented Mr. Wolf. ‘Why, 
even that little upstart, Mr. Rabbit, has 
a make-believe tail’” 

Grandfather Frog's eyes twinkled as he 
said this, and Peter looked very much em- 
barrassed. But he didn’t say anything, 
so Grandfather Frog went on 

“Old King Bear pretended to wake up 
just then, and right away Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Wolf were as polite and smiling as 
you please and began to flatter him. They 
told him how proud they were of their 
king, and how handsome he was, and a 
lot of other notice things, all of which he 
had heard often before and had believed. 
He pretended to believe them now, but 
a r they were thru paying their respects 





“Then Old King Bear wished that he 
hadn't a tail.”’ 


@nd had gone away, he kept turning over 
@nd over in his mind what he had over- 
heard them say when they thought he 
Was asleep. 

“After that he couldn't think of any- 
thing but the fact that he hadn’t any tail 
He took particular notice of all who came 
to pay him tribute, and he saw that every 
One of them had a tail. Some had long 
tails; some had short tails; some had 
handsome tails and some had homely tails 
—but everybody had a tail of some kind. 
The more he tried not to think of these 
tails, the more he did think of them. The 
More he thought of them, the more dis- 
Contented he grew because he had none. 
He didn’t stop to think that probably all 
of them had use for their tails. No, sir, 
he didn’t think of that. Everybody else 
























CHAANDCER SIX 


famous For lts Marvelous Motor 
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assertions to the public. 
formance as final evidence of superiority. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Chandler Leads Because of 
Its Real Worth 


T is easy to boast and make claims and to so magnify mere 


incidents that they may appear as mighty events. 
to paint in the colors of exaggeration. 
Chandler advertising has never carried boasts or unfounded 
It has never extolled some single per- 





It is easy 


The Chandler Six is so distinctly the leader among medium- 
priced high-grade cars because of its own worthiness, which for 
sales purposes does not need the support of exaggeration. 


Chandler worthiness comes primarily, of course, from its 
great chassis, light, strong and enduring, featured by the 
famous Chandler motor developed throughout seven years of 
constant manufacture with no change of type of design, but 
with refinements and developments which have kept it long 
strides ahead of any other six. 


This isn’t a claim. It’s a fact, and over sixty thousand 


Chandler owners would tell you so if you could ask them. 


Six handsome bodies, splendidly built and finished, are 
mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis. 


Other cars of some similarity are 
listed at hundreds of dollars more 


If you do not know the Chandler dealer nearest you, 
write for catalog now 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


(All Prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland, Ohie) 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine $3398 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








had a tail, and he hadn't. He felt that it 
Was a disgrace that he, the king, should 
have no tail. He brooded over it so much 
that he lost his appetite and grew cross 
and peevish. 

“Then along came Old Mother Nature 
to see how things were going in the Green 
Forest. Of course he saw right away 
that something was wrong with Old King 
Bear. When she asked him what the mat- 
ter was, he was ashamed to tell her at 
first. But after a little he told her that 
he wanted a tail; that he could never 
again be happy unless he had a tail. She 
told him that he hadn't the least use in 
the world for a tail, and that he wouldn’t 
be any happier if he had one Nothing 
that she could say made any difference— 
he wanted a tail. And finally she gave 
him one. 

“For a few days Old King Bear was 
perfectly happy. He spent all his spare 
time admiring his new tail. He called the 
attention of all his subjects to it, and they 
all told him that it was a very wonderful 
tail and was very becoming to him. But 
,it wasn’t long before he found that his 
new tail was very much in the way. It 
bothered him when he walked. It was in 
the way when he sat down. It was a 
nuisance when he climbed a tree. He did 





not have a single use for it, and yet he 
had to carry it with him wherever he 
went. Worse still, he overheard little Mr. 
Squirrel and Mr. Possum making fun of it. 
And then he discovered that the very ones 
who admired his tail so to his face were 
laughing at him and poking fun at him 
behind his back. 

“And then Old King Bear wished that 
he hadn’t.a tail more than ever he wished 
that he did have a tail. Again he lost his 
appetite and grew cross and peevish, so 
that no one dared come near him. So mat- 
ters went from bad to worse, until once 
more Old Mother Nature visited the Green 
Forest to see how things were. Very 
humbly Old King Bear went down on his 
knees and begged her to take away his 
tail At first Old Mother Nature refused, 
but he begged so hard and promised so 
faithfully never again to be discontented, 
that finally she relented and took away 
his tail, all but just a wee little bit. That 
she left as a reminder, lest he should for- 
get the lesson he had learned and should 
again grow envious. 

“And every Bear since that long-ago 
day has carried about with him a remind- 
er—you can hardly call it a real tail—of 
the silly, foolish discontent of Old King 
Bear,”’ concluded Grandfather frog. 





Peter Rabpit scratched one long ear 
thoughtfully as he replied: “Thank you, 
Grandfather Frog. I think that hereafter 
I will be quite content with what I've got 
and never want things it is not meant 
that I should have.” 

(Next week's story: 
Bat Fiies at Night.” 


“Why Flitter the 




















THE MOULTING SEASON, 
The City Girl (on seeing feathers on the 


Shouldn’t 
your heng 


ground)—‘‘Mercy, auntie! 
something be done fo stop 
from wearing out this way?” 





Burning ground coffee on top of the 
stove will remove any disagreeable odor 
in the kitchen, 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully anewered. 









































Six Creameries Use State 
Trade-Mark 


Six Iowa creameries have scored 
high enough in general excellence to 
be permitted to use the state trade- 


mark on their butter. This trade-mark 
marks the butter as a product of su- 
perior quality and gives an enhanced 


market value. The creameries which 
have qualified are at Strawberry 
Point, Manly, Burt, Hull, Algona and 
Bremer. 

A creamery has to pass a very se 
vere test before being allowed to use 
the trade-mark. The building and 


equipment must score 85 or more, and 
75 per cent of the scored butter must 


score 93 or more. Other creameries 
that desire to try for the trade-mark 
can have the assistance of the exten- 


sion department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege in working out plans for the bet- 
terment of their product 


Mangers and Floors for Dairy 
Barns 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What the standard widths of 
cow mangers from the front of the 
mangers to the stanchions? Frem the 
stanchions to the gutters? How wide 
should the gutters be? How wide 
should the manure alley be between 
two rows of cows? How thick should 
a concrete dairy barn floor be made? 
Should the floor of a stall be cement- 
ed? Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated.” 

The accompanying diagrams show 
the four sizes and types of concrete 
mangers for dairy barns, as recom- 
mended by experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
will be noted that the front edge is 3 
inches thick and the stanchion edge 4 


are 
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inches, while the height at stanchion 
is 7 inches in every case. The widths 
between front edge and _ stanchion 
edges are 32, 28, 24 and 20 inches, de- 
pending on the height of the front 
edge. The second illustration shows 
the appearance of the more common 
size and type and the relative number 
and location of the three-eighths-inch 
reinforcing rods, which should be used. 
The third illustration shows the con- 
struction where no front ledge is used, 
but where the level of the floor is 
raised 6 inches above that of the stall 
itself. 

The distance from stanchions to gut- 
ter is pretty well standardize at 4 feet 
8 inches, and the width of the gutter 
is usually 16 inches. The width of the 
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| 
White Pigeon, Mich. 
| Your water system has 
| more than made good 
| your claims and recom- 
mendations I obtained 
concerning your system 
before I purchased. 
ALBERT G. WADE. 


Mr. Wade supplies water to 100 
head of stock 


} Omaha, Nebraska. 
I am able to have the rain 


water from my _ cistern 
both hot and cold in 
|| laundry, kitchen and 


bathroom. Also have 
|| fresh water in barn, 
poultry house, gardens, 
|| etc. I cannot see how 
your system can be im- 
proved upon. 

JOHN W. WELCH. 








Elma Center, N.Y. 
A very strong feature about 
your system is the fact that 
| we are getting fresh, even- 
temperatured water from 
the well all the time and 
not a tank or stored water, 
which is a very different 
thing indeed. 
OLIVER CABANA, JR. 
Mr. Cabana is the owner of 


Rag Apple Korndyke, the great 
Holstein bull. 
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| 
| Some dairymen overlook the neces- 
sity of fresh, not stored, water— 


a milk maker that costs almost 
nothing. 


Milk is 87% cow needs 
three pounds of water for each 
pound of milk. Few cows drink 
enough water, because all too often 
the water offered is stale, water that 
has been stored in a metal or wooden 
tank that soon becomes slimy. 


water. A 


The herds of the Agricultura] 
Colleges, many of the cham- 
pions and national record holders, 
are supplied with water the National 
way. 

Let us tell you more about the National nen-storage water system. Write for illustrated booklet today. 


Milwaukee, Wis. : } 





NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION, 304 Belleview Place. 


7 
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Milking More Cows- 


AIRYMAN after dairyman has told us that when he 

gave his cows water the National way—pure, fresh, 
even temperatured, right from the depths of the well, that 
his milk yield increased from two to ten pounds per cow. 


~ And I Thought You Were | 


Pure, fresh water is the cheapest of 
feed. Adds weight to beef and in- 
creases the growth of calves as well 
as increasing the butter fat yield. 
The National non-storage fresh water 
systems are not expensive. They 
often increase the earnings $25.00 
per cow, paying for the complete 
installation the first year. They do 
away with the carrying of water. A 
turn of the faucet brings fresh, not | 
stored, water to the barn, the bath- | 
room, the bedroom, the kitchen, or 
anywhere you wish it, and remem- 
ber—your herd will pay for these 
comforts in increased earning power 
the first year. 











NATIONAL 





NON=-STORAGE 


FRESH WATER 


SYSTE 














manure alley between gutters will vary 
with the width of the barn, and wheth- 
er a litter carrier or spreader is to be 
used for cleaning out. Usually this 
distance is made about 8 feet, how- 
ever. 

The usual thickness of a dairy barn 
floor is 5 inches. Most breeders find 
that where plenty of bedding is used 
and the cattle are given sufficient out- 


door liberty, that there are no ill- 
effects from using a straight concrete 
floor over the whole stall; but it is 
usually considered desirable to have 
something a little warmer and more 
vielding under the cattle if possible. 
Cork bricks laid in cement or creo- 
soted wood blocks set in loosely and 
then brushed over with hot asphalt 
are probably the best for this purpose 
Boards are sometimes used, but they 
collect the manure and soon become 
filthy. 





™~ 
Corn Bran for Cows 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“What do you know about corn bran 
as a substitute for wheat bran in a 





dairy ration, such as four parts of corn, | 


two parts of wheat bran and one part 
of oil meal?” 

Corn bran is a substitute for wheat 
bran only in the sense that it is rather 


high in crude fiber and is light and 
fluffy, thus putting the rest of the 
grain mixture into better mechanical 


condition. If our correspondent sub- 
stitutes corn bran for the wheat bran, 
he should increase the oil meal in the 
ration slightly and decrease the quan- 
tity of corn, using some such mixture 
as six parts of corn, three parts of 





corn bran and two parts of oil meal. 
Corn bran contains a little less than 
half as much protein as wheat bran, 
but it contains half again as much en- 
ergy in the form of carbohydrates and 
fat. We have had no personal experi- 
ence with corn bran as a dairy feed, 
but one of our Nebraska subscribers 
a year or so ago wrote us that he had 
found it very satisfactory. 


Dairymen’s Co-operative 


Association 
Approximately 90 per cent of the 
dairymen who are milk shippers to 
Greater Kansas City are now mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s Codéperative 
Association of Missouri and Kansas. 


This organization has attained its pres- 
ent status thru the special help given 
to the executive board by Mr. Albert 
Horman, organizer, who was secured 
from the Twin Cities, where he as- 
sisted in the organization of the pro- 
ducers of that region. The objects of 
this new association are: 

“To encourage better and more eco- 
nomic methods of production; to se- 
cure better results in the production, 
manufacture and delivery to the con- 
sumer of high quality milk, cream, 
butter, cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts and dairy by-products at the least 
possible cost; to purchase for its mem- 
bers and to deliver to them at cost 
feeds and supplies; to develop a co- 
operative spirit in the dairy business.” 

This organization will endeavor to 
cooperate closely with the distributers 
and consumers of milk products in 
Greater Kansas City. 





Keep Better | 


year andevery 
year witha 
PRESTON 


Jansins, 


The patented block in ship-lap for- 
mation gives enormous strength 
twisted steel reinforcing in cement be 
tween each tier. Only thin line of mor 
tar exposed—tess chance for frost 
Continuous doorway ; stoe! or tile ehute; stee! 
hip roof; fire-proof. Write for catalog. 








Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! 


Dandelion 


Butt | 
gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 ibe 


Wells & Richardson, Burlington, V. 


We buy second-hand bas 
B A b fee pay freight on 200 or more 
LINCOLN BAG CO.. 


Springfield, Ill. 








Please mention this paper when writing: 
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Molasses As a Corn Substitute 
for Steers 


When fed in amounts of two or three 
pounds daily to fattening steers, mo- 
lasses seems to have a feeding value 
practically equivalent to corn, pound 
for pound. At the Indiana station, 
steer getting two and one-half pounds 
of molasses in the average daily ra- 
tion required for 100 pounds of gain 
$42 pounds of shelled corn, 111 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 115 pounds of mo- 
lasses, 89 pounds of clover hay, and 
1453 pounds of corn silage. Steers 
getting no molasses required for 100 
pounds of gain 486 pounds of shelled 
corn, 


101 pounds of clover hay, and 1,420 
pounds of corn silage. In brief, in this 
experiment, one pound of cane mo- 


lasses seemed to have a feeding value 
slightly greater than a pound of corn. 


Cane molasses does not contain quite 
such a large proportion of digestible 
nutrients as corn, but the digestible 
nutrients which are present are largely 
in the form of sugar and seem to be 
used to especially good advantage. As 
long as molasses may be bought at a 
Dp per pound less than corn per 
pound, it is well worth while consider- 
ing in amounts of two or three pounds 
per steer daily. 

\ are glad to say that the Iowa 
¢ 1 at Ames will soon have a re- 
I eady on an excellent molasses 
ex} ment. One lot of steers is get- 
t ne pound of cane molasses daily, 
i r three pounds, and another five 
1 is In like manner, one lot of 

is getting one pound of beet 
I s, another three pounds, and 

r five pounds. There is also a 
( lot of steers which is getting 
t indard corn belt ration without 
t lasses As a result of this ex- 
I nt, it should be possible to say 
é something as to the compara- 
t lues of beet and cane molasses, 
Z l as something concerning the 
i economical amounts in which to 
us nolasses under corn belt condi- 
t Of course, the experiments may 
I ») be repeated two or three years 
in ler to be absolutely conclusive, 
but the preliminary results should be 
well worth careful study, when they 
are published two or three months 
irc now. 


Work Horse Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is a good balanced ration for 
work horses? We have timothy hay, 
ground corn, ground barley, and oil 
me ‘ 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed about one pound of timothy per 


hundred pounds of live weight daily to 


121 pounds of cottonseed meal, | 





sibly there is a slight difference be- 
tween hominy feed as manufactured in 
Iowa and hominy feed as manufactured 
in Indiana. With ordinary No. 3 corn 
at $1.30 per bushel, we would be in- 
clined to value hominy feed at around 
$46 per ton. We know of no careful 
experiments with hominy feed for 
brood sows, but judging from the ex- 
periments with growing pigs and fat- 
tening hogs, we would give hominy 
feed almost exactly the same value as 
corn, pound for pound. We believe 
that it is just a little easier for hogs 
to go off feed when hominy feed is 
fed in large amounts than when corn 
is fed in large amounts. 





Self-Feeders for Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is ,it practical to use self-feeders 
for calves? I have some calves from 
six weeks to three months old. If I use 
self-feeders, what feeds should I put in 
them ? 
but it is firs‘ cutting, and the calves 
do not eat it so very well.” 

Experiments at the Iowa station with 
self-feeders for dairy calves indicate 
that well, indeed, on 
self-feeders. They seem to prefer whole 
corn and whole to ground corn 
and ground oats. They also have a 


calves do very 


oats 










at home. 








I have plenty of alfalfa hay, 





akestto 


Pure, fresh buttermilk, direct-from- | 
the-creamery. Just the same as you churn 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk con- 
tains a high percentage of protein and natural 
lactic acid, recognized as the greatest feed 


great fondness for oil meal. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent keep be- 
fore his calves in self-feeders at all 
times shelled corn, whole oats and oil 
meal. He might if it is more con- 
venient and cheaper to do so, substi- 
tute bran for the oats. We would also 
keep the alfalfa hay before the calves 
at all times. 





Preparation of Barley for Hogs 


In an Oklahoma experiment they 
found that soaking barley actually de- 
creased its feeding value for hogs. 
Grinding barley increased the feeding 
value by about 8 per cent. While the 
soaking of whole barley was absolute- 
ly a failure as compared with grind- 
ing, the soaking increased the gain 
slightly. The best results were se- 
cured by putting ground barley in one 
self-feeder and tankage in another, al- 
lowing the pigs to balance their ration 
free choice. 





Condensed Buttermilk for Young 
Pigs 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Is condensed buttermilk a _ good 
feed for pigs after they are weaned? 
How much should they be fed and how 
should it be fed?” 

We believe that condensed butter- 
milk is a splendid feed for pigs dur- 
ing the week or two previous to wean- 
ing and the two or weeks fol- 
lowing weaning. We 
amounts of one-fourth to one-half 
pound per head daily, mixing it with 


three 


It’s an all-season feed. 








would feed it in | 


\ from a trough or self-feeder. 


With corn and 
other grain at present prices, you can 
not feed costly grains at a profit. Even if 

corn and other grains were cheap, you could get far better 
results by feeding pure, rich buttermilk—the feed that ‘‘makes ’em 
grow fast.” Semi-Solid Buttermilk furnishes the necessary protein, gets 
hogs ready for market quicker and cuts the cost of fattening materially. 
Hogs fed on Semi-Solid Buttermilk during winter make as good 
gains as in summer. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


“<The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth’’ 


Hogs fed on Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


are healthy hogs. 
keeps them in keen appetite and sound normal health.) 
Nothing better for poultry —keeps hens healthy and 


increases egg production. Makes ’em all lay. 


1051 


enough water to make a slop, and pos- 
sibly putting a little middlings and 
tankage into the slop. After the pigs 
pass a weight of seventy pounds, there 
is some question as to whether or not 
the condensed buttermilk pays with 
prices as they generally prevail. Kanm- 
sas experiments indicate that in the 
case of fall pigs, condensed buttermilk 
is very profitable, but Nebraska ex- 
periments with spring pigs indicate 
that when they are running on good 
pasture, tankage is a more economies 
supplement to corn, altho it does net 
produce as rapid gains. 


Alfalfa Meal for Brood Sows 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of alfalfa meal 
with molasses in it for brood sows, 
previous to and after farrowing? How 
would it be for little pigs? The sows 
seem to be very fond of it.” 

Alfalfa meal is rich in vitamines an@ 
in bone and muscle building material, 
and is a splendid feed for brood sows 
whenever it is palatable enough so that 
the sows eat it in quantities of a pound 
or so per head daily. But even with 
alfalfa meal in the ration, we would 








| continue to feed tankage in amounts 
| of at least one-third of a pound per 


sow daily, and in the case of sows 
suckling a large litter, we would feed 
as much as two-thirds of a pound of 
tankage per daily Alfalfa com- 
tains too much crude fiber to be @ 
very good feed for little pigs. A good 
to feed alfalfa meal is to allow 
to eat what they will of it 


SOW 


wav 
the pigs 





Do not go ‘“‘cff feed’. It 






























as | ” 
the ordinary horse. In connection with x y Semi-Solid Buttermilk is sold {fn 
Such a roughage ration, we would sug- value on earth. Water only is taken out to | parrels, average weight 500 pounds. One 
€est a grain mixture of about six parts Save you freight. You _add water for 4 feeding. | barrel makes approximately 1000 gallons of pure, rich, 
~ und corn, six parts of ground Contains no sulphuric acid or other injurious pre- | buttermilk feed. Factories located in nine different 
be and two parts of oil meal. Of servatives. Its own Lactic Acid keeps it | states. - Semi-Solid Buttermilk. Quick results 
this we would feed about one pound fresh. Sterilized and pasteurized. You could drink assured. rite today for Free Book on Feeding for 
as ; seleak: ahaa al en weather | it yourself or use it for making batter cakes it | Bigger Profits. Order Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
ti voll Aaladias aa Secah antisie acta. | is so good and wholesome. | today and get quick results! 
n or a little less, depending on | 
ae V the horses are gaining or los- | CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
in ing unduly in weight Wherever oats | 
ysl bought for the same price as Department 309 
£1 1 barley, pound for pound, we 
substituting oats for barley. 
Hominy Feed for Hogs 
A lowa correspondent writes: Consolidated Products Co. 
“What is the value of hominy feed Dept. 309 
ody for fattening hogs when corn is $1.30 CONDENSED 4, Please send me your free book on 
ane Per bushel? What is its value for T \v Feeding for Bigger Profits. 
n its : sas ; } 
‘ €towing pigs? What is its value for ‘o, @ 
Ibe. aids r 
‘ brood séws?” ESNet eee a 
hates ‘Ndiana experiments with hominy & 
base feed indicate that pound for pound it Address... ea 
more . Worth slightly more than corn, but a ; 
. _ experiments indicate that it is 
2 ee di 
“ quite so much as corn, Pos i i Gl De oe 
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case at your dealers. 
printed on the back of each packet. 
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M-m-m! Vegetables Fresh From 
My Garden! 


ID you ever know anyone, who once raised a good 
garden, to say it wasn't worth while? 
Garden affords enjoyment and recreation for every 
member of the family in addition toits fresh food supply. 


Vegetables always taste better just off the vines or 
just out of the ground. Utilize the available land near 
you this summer and be sure of a fresh supply of rad- 
ishes, lettuce, carrots, beets, turnips, beans, peas and 
all the other delicious vegetables you like so well, 


Good soil, sunshine, good seeds and enjoyable effort 
are all that are required for a successful garden, 
seeds are frequently given least consideration. 
year decide to plant the best seeds you can get—select 
them from Northrup, King & Co.'s convenient seed 
Practical cultural directions are 


A Vegetable 


Mia 
Hhunet Ht 
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Saws 25 Cords a Day 


: Saw falls trees or cuts off stumps 
level with ground. Saws up le cuts up branches, ice 
mp jack and otherbelt machinery, Mounted 
Sasy to move anywhere. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Write for Free Book and Cash or Easy Terms 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


For Sale—A Small Amount of My High 
Wielding Strain of 


Reed’s Yellow Dent 
- Seed Corn 


This strain has proven to be one of the highest 
yielding varieties in the state, and any one wishing 
to get a start in ible high yielding corn should do so 


The Ottawa 


St once, as it is going fast 


Fred M. McCulloch, 


Write for prices 


Hartwick, lowa 


FARM SEEDS 


The best early dependable varieties seed corn. oats 
barley, all grown here on my farm. Write for samp- 
jes and price }iet. ALLEN JOSLAN, Route 8. 
Bolstein lowan. 


| before frost. 



















UDAN GRASS 


Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields 
more tonnage oad acre than any 
other grass. Grows quick. We 
will send free, upon request, a 

sample of the seed, booklet. of in- 

formation, 130-page illustrated 6@ 

catalog and_ special ink 

list offering lowest prices. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 
- 30 Des Moines, lowa 
















SEED CORN 





Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field | 


Bred by the m.ost approved scientific 
Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my Own farm. price @5.00 per 
bu., lote of five bu. or more 64.50 per bu. Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Sitver, Prop., Stockport, la. 


\ \’ Fancy Timothy @6 bu., Sudan Grass 
SEE DS 618 cwt., Dwarf Essex Rape #13 cwt., 
Clover all Kinds, Soy Beans, Cane, Silver King and 
Silver Mime Corn. Guaranteed to please. Order 
direct or send for sample. STRAYER SEED 


method, 





FARM, Hodson, lowa. 








PURE BRED 


Seed Cor 


Grown By Us on our own seed farms. Reid's 
Yellow Dent, Leaming, Goldmine, Silvermine, 
Jobnsen County White Dent, Bloody Butcher. 
Also Sudan Grass. Send for catalog giving prices. 


McGREER BROS. SEED FARM, Coburg, lowa. 


‘Seed Corn 


Pasemore’s Champion Yeliow Dent corn, bred 
from champion show corn. Raleed on our own 
farms and sold for the last etx years. Germina- 
tion guaranteed. Shelled, graded and ready for 
planter, €5.00 per bu., with Beamis seamless sack. 

EVERGREEN FARMS 
Guy Primmer Mer. Prophetstown, Lil. 




















"ARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Eariy and Reid's Yellow Dent. Oats, 
Barley, Spring Wheat White Bloeeom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of beet quality. W. G@. Griffith, 
McNabb Putmam county Illinois. 





WOR SAL E—Pare, clean Timotby seed 191. crop. 

Ames official test: Purity, 99.54€; Germination, 

9¢. $14 percwt. sacked, F.O. B. Nashua, lowa. 
Cc. @. Brink. 











Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for ers. We talk 
about the simple ¢! Ay about the 
and how it was meade; 


bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to studs 
all these th and many more, and any time ang, 
one wents to ask a question, or docsn’t understan€, 
or wants to te]] us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























Potatoes 


Farmers this year are thinking more 
seriously than usual about planting 
potatoes. You see, potatoes usually 
sell for a price per bushel only about 
one-fourth more than corn. That is, 
with corn at $1.30 per bushel, it would 
be reasonable that potatoes sell for 
around $1.60 to $1.70. Instead of thi 
potatoes, over a large part of the corn 
belt this year, are selling for around 

2.50 per bushel, which most corn b« 

farmers think is altogether too high 
in relation to other crops. Probably 
too many people will plant potato 

this spring, and as a result the price 
will drop even more seriously than 
usual next fall. 

I am not enthusiastic about growi 
more than an acre or so of potat 
except in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the extreme northern part of Iowa and 
Illinois. In the central part of 
corn belt, the weather during June 
and July is altogether too hot for pot 
toes. The hot nights which seem to 
favorable to corn are decidedly harm- 
ful to potatoes. If you try to grow 
potatoes in the central part of the corn 
belt, I would suggest that you use one 
of the early varieties, such as the Early 
Ohio or Irish Cobbler. And you should 
not only use an early variety, but you 
should plant early, in order to get t 
crop made so far as possible bet 
the really hot weather comes on in 
July. Probably the very best tims 
all to plant potatoes under ordi! 
corn belt conditions is during the f 
two weeks of April. 

Pay a good price for your potat 
seed. I remember several years a¢ 
of planting half my potato patch w 
good-looking seed that I bought f: 
the grocery store, and the other h: 
with seed that I bought from a regu 
seed company at two or three times the 
expense. The higher-priced seed t 
I bought from the seed company yi 
ed four or five times as much as the 
grocery store seed. Of course you cant 
always be certain of getting good po! 
to seed by buying from a seed con- 
pany. The point I am making is to 
buy the best seed you can, even th: 
may cost you as high as $5 a bushe! 

After you have your seed, the ne. 
thing to do is to treat it for scat 
soaking it for two hours in a solution 
made by dissolving one pound of ! 
maldehyde in thirty gallons of wa! 
After you have treated the potatoes 
scab, you can cut them up in halves 
or quarters. If you are going to plant 
with a potato planter, you will have 
to cut them up into rather small pieces. 
If you plant by hand, I would advise 
cutting into halves, even tho the pot 
to seed is as high as $4 or $5 a bush 
Practically all the experiments 
cate that it pays big to use plent) 
potato seed, as high as fifteen to twen 
ty bushels per acre, instead of 
eight to twelve bushels, as is cust 
ary. Plant the potatoes about 
inches deep, in rows three feet ap: 
Soon after planting, give a blind « P 
vation and then harrow. When the po 
tatoes are about six inches high 1 
the bugs begin to bother, you will ! 
to consider spraying, not only to | 
son the bugs, but also to keep off 
blight. To keep off the bugs. e 
arsenate of lead, and to keep Diig®t 
from spreading, use Bordeaux ™'* 
ture. To make Bordeaux mixture, (> 
solve four pounds of copper sulphate '9 
twenty-five gallons of water, slack f 
pounds of quicklime in another twe2- 
ty-five gallons of water, and then pour 
the two solutions together. Stir into 
this solution three pounds of arsenate 
of lead, and you have a combination 
of Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
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fead which will prove effective both in 
keeping down potato beetles and in 
keeping the vines healthy. It is a 
good plan to spray once every two 
weeks from the time the plants reach 
a height of six inches. This is where 
the real bother of potato growing 
comes in, for the reason that the spray- 
jing comes at the same time as corn 
cultivation. Corn growing is the real 
job on the farm, and most farmers 


rightly feel that they can’t afford to 
stop work in the corn field to prepare 
a Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead solution for the spraying of po- 
tatoes. 

If vou have really early potatoes, I 


would suggest that you try to get them 
on the market in July and early Au- 
gust. The price at this time is ordi- 
narily 20 to 30 per cent higher than 
ijt is in October. November and Decem- 
ber, and this year I suspect that the 
difference will be greater than usual. 
If you can afford the time from other 
farm work, I suggest that you make an 
effort to get your potatoes on the mar- 
ket in July or early August, saving 
back only enough to earry your family 
thru till October. At that time the 
chances are that you can buy northern 
grown potatoes to good advantage to 
carry you thru the winter. 

Potatoes are more likely to pay for 
commercial fertilizer than most any 
other farm crop. You might experi- 
ment, therefore, with applying 400 or 
500 pounds per acre of a 2-10-2 ferti- 
lizer on half your potatoes, and see 
how the yield compares with the pota- 
toes which receive no fertilizer. But, 
after all is said and done, the real trou- 
ble with growing potatoes in the cen- 
tral part of the corn belt is the weath- 
er, not the soil, and about the only 
thing we can do to get around the 
weather is to grow an early variety 
and plant it early. Do your best to get 
good seed. Perhaps your county agent 
can help you. 





The Contest Sow and Her Pigs 


An lowa boy writes: 

“T have a Poland China sow which 
Ihave entered in the pig club, which 
will farrow in the latter part of April, 
after most of the other boys’ sows have 
farrowed. I want to grow my pigs as 
+ as possible, with good length and 

eavy bone, by the time of the pig 
o* sale. I will have rape pasture 
a these pigs. What kind of a ration 
Would you advise? What do you think 
of gro und oats for pigs? With what do 


In the first place, this boy should read 
very carefully the articles by Professor 
Evvard on feeding the farrowing sow 
and her pigs. The first of these arti- 
cles appeared in our issue of March 
19th. We advise corn and tankage as 
the backbone of the ration for these 
Pigs. If, after they reach a weight of 
70 pounds, they seem to be getting too 
fat on corn and tankage, we would 
advise cutting down on the corn and 
feeding the pigs a little ground oats. 
Ground oats in moderate amounts are 
good pig feed, but we do not advise 
Using them in large amounts unless 
the pigs are getting too fat and failing 


¢ 


‘0 Show the proper amount of stretch. 
Ordinarily, pigs will grow faster on 
co nd tankage alone than they will 
on and tankage with oats added. 
T these pigs grow with the 
gre speed possible, it is a good 
p add some skim-milk, butter- 
ni some of the commercial but- 
termil preparations, such as con- 


buttermilk, semi-solid butter- 
u wdered buttermilk, or milk- 
Oline 

‘t regard to marking young pigs, 
most folks use a sharp pocket-knife, 
Yut there are special pig markers that 
“an be bought thru hardware stores. 





Martin 9 Right—This is the third year 


“h, rming for myse Wallaces’ 

tea Bad been in our home for nine- 

I 2 @2rs, and the first thing I did after 

mes, varried and had started out for 
yself w 


for 43 4S to subscribe for the Farmer 
iene are¢ years. I have found many single 
*S worth the price of the three-year 

















Ce ee | We will not sell a new 
HOE eS fl battery if we can give 
“+ esa you. better hes a 
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The Golden Rule 


—good ethics and good business 


ES, Sir! Success in our line isn't some- months, but he will nof do this unless it is 
thing we can grab—we must build it. more economical for you than it would be 
We aim to prosper right here in this com- to purchase a new battery.’ 


munity of people who drive motor cars. 
We need their good-will. 

“We don't try to unload a new battery 
on any man who comes in here with a 
lame one. No, Sir! We give our patrons 
exactly the kind of service they would want Dthten ached Plates 
if they could know batteries inside and out a enw on 
as we do. That's the way we build up their 
good-will.” 


battery-skill can make 


it factory-new. 


The USL Man does not assume that your So if you have trouble with your automo- 


battery is worn out just because it hasbegun _ bile battery andit needs 
to fail. He will openit upsoyoucansee for either recharging or 
yourself how the plates or separators look. repairing, go to your 
If the plates are sound enough to warrant nearest USL Man and 
a repair, he will put your battery in first- enjoy real Golden Rule 
class trim and guarantee his work foreight Service. 


U.S.Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls,N.Y. 


Likely there's one of our fifteen hundred service stations in your town. If there isn’t, get 
the address of the handiest by dropping a post-card to the nearest of the following distributors: 


U.S. Auto Supply Co., Chicago Automotive Service Co., Des Moines, Ia, 
Electrical Service Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. Master Sales Co., Omaha, Neb. 





But the day will finally come when your 
old battery has lasted as long as the best 


not before, the USL Man will sell you a 
new USL Battery—the one with the durable 
s, which comes from 
the factory “Dry-Charged” so that you get 





oo 


it last. Then, and 











The USL 
Farm Lighting 
Storage Battery 























subscription.—M. D. Mills. 




















Do ALL the Work You Want a Tractor to Do 


—Drawbar or Belt 


Some of the Features that Make Townsend Best for Belt Power: 


Belt Pulley Drives Direct from Crank Shaft, delivering full power with- 


out strain or loss through transmission. 
Pulley is High Above Ground providing ample 


belt clearance. 
Handy toLine Up, asthe 
ex is delivered straight ahead. 
Uniform Speed, free from var- 
iations found in higher speed 
pr 
Extra Large Cooling Capa 
city—you can carry 75 to 10 
gallons of water in the boiler- 
like radiator. 
Gears in Dust-proof Hous- 
ings protected from grit. 
Force Sight Feed Oiling 
System right beforeoperator’s 
eyes. All grease cups 
able from foot board. 


Burns Kerosens 
AtAll Loads 
with our own, special paten- 

kerosene carburetor. 
The 25-50 meets all custom 
ing requirements and 

pulls 6 or 7 bottoms. The 
15-30 pulls 3 or 4 bottoms. 


The Townsend is a 
**Different’’ Tractor. 
Get our booklet—study all 
the “reasons why” of its 
a features, and 

lh know why every 
UGifference”™ * from the others 
makes it better. Write for 
it now. 


Townsend Mfg. Co. Dep.c Janesville, Wis. 
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“Your Threshing 
Was Clean’ 


There's a lot of satisfaction and profit in 
having customers not only satished, but 
boosting for you. That is your advantage 
if-you havea 


Red River 
Special 


The thresher that docs more work and better 








work tnan others, It is the greatest grain saver 
built—beats the grain out of the straw—the 
result of 72 years’ experience building threshing 
machinery exclusively. 

You are » of doing your customers a clean 
job of threshing. 

That means a long, profitable season for y 

The ideal thre g outfit is the Red R ver 
Special Thresher and the famous Nich« 


Shepard Steam Engine 
Write for Circulars 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CoO. 
(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 


Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek, Mich. 














Sunlight and Fresh Air 
Make Healty Growing Pigs 


Healthy pigs grow fastest and make most 
¥ economical gains. weil-sunlit hog house 

with plenty of sunlight on the floor on chil- 

ly spring days means more pigs saved from 

every litter Jext in importance to sun- 

light, the hog house must be 

tilat ted, but without drafts. 


Fg we ven- 
ut both sun- 


light and ventilation in your hog house. 


HDEAL HogHouse Windows 


Every Ideal Window ventilator in 
the top t ‘at gives you proper amount 
of air without drafts. Can be closed en- 
tirely or is easily opened. Ideal windows 
are built of heavy rust-proof galvanized iron 


FREE—Get Our Ideal Hog House Plans. 
We have four sets of hog house plans that 
eit be of benefit to you in planning or re- 
build ding your hog house, Sent free on re- 
Quest if you will give us your lumber deal- 
er’s name. Write now. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING co. 
406 &. E. th Des Moines, towa 


has « 
the 





Tl Send YouThis 


on 350 Days} 


OG OILER 


Ship the Oiler 2 
r i fouth the ‘Oa 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Ex 


Free Trial 






pense. 
ROWE'S joux ex OILER 


get oyt of order, 
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MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 


LUMB 


us complete list * ay ~ as yea ay have our estimate 


A Guide to Iowa Land Values 


In so far as land values in Iowa 
are made by the productive power of 
the land, the accompanying map 
should be considerable help to those 
who wish to form some idea as to the 
value of farm land in different parts 
of Iowa. The upper figure in every 
county is the percentage of the farm 
land in the county which is devoted to 
corn. For instance, in Story county, 
about 40 per cent of the farm land is 
put into corn, whereas, in Allamakee 
county, only about 12 per cent of the 
farm land is put into corn. The lower 
figure in each county is the average 
acre yield for the ten years ending in 
1919. It will be noted that from the 
standpoint of yield, the high counties 
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Upper figure 


Lower figure is the ten-year average 


most valuable in those counties whee? 
and the highest yielding corn. 

are in the east central part of the 
state, notably Jones, Cedar, Scott, Clin- 
ton, Jackson, Johnson and Washing- 
ton. But it will also be noted that 
most of these counties put a rather 
small percentage of their land into 
corn, as compared with the central 
and northwestern sections. Moreover, 
the land in these east central counties 
is en the average not quite so level 
and can not be farmed in such large, 
unbroken pieces as in the northwest- 


land in 
has shown some- 


ern section. For these reasons 
northwestern Iowa 
what of a tendency to outsell that in 
east central lowa, in spite of the high 
acre yield in east central lowa. 

The following table gives a rough 
estimate of the value of land per acre 
in Iowa based on percentage of 
land normally in corn, as well as the 
average acre yield of corn one year 
with another: 


as 








= Average corn “yield per acre 
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“ «= 

~ & 

WA 5 o x j w 
Ss s = = 5 
.. C = e 3 
z 3 2 = 2 a 
ay ot os = - 
Ee ksiatcats $130 $148 $167 $185 
20 155 180 197 215 
eer 185 207 227 245 
30 215 237 257 275 
ere 245 267 287 305 
_ eee 275 295 317 335 


this table, we find that in 
Appanoose and Mon- 
about 16 per cent of 


Applying 
such counties as 
roe, where only 
the land is in corn, 
erage acre yield is around 32 bushels, 
that the value per acre is around $140; 


whereas, in the central part of the 
state, where around 35 per cent of the 
land is in corn, and where the aver- 
| age acre yield is around 40 bushels, 
the average acre of land is worth 
close to $300. Of course, this is a 
rather rough estimate, and the an- 
swers secured in this way probably 


need to be modified oftentimes for 
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OMAHA, N 


442 BOYD STREET 


special local conditions. For instance, 
some counties have special improve- 
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in each county is the percent 


ments in the way of roads which raise 
the value of their land above what it 
would otherwise be. Some counties 
have a larger city population than oth- 


ers, and this, combined with inter- 
urbans, affects the land values. 
In a general way there is a tend- 


ency for the land in the northwestern 
part of the state to run higher in price 
than indicated in the table, whereas 
in the eastern part of the state the val- 
uations tend to run lower. 

While we do not have any very com- 
plete data on the subject, we believe 
from what little investigating we have 
done, that ordinary rough pasture land 
of the type which should never be 
plowed is worth around $110 to $120 
an acre. In counties like Appanoose, 
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> corn 


ige of farm land devoted t« 


yield. ‘Ge neré ully speaking, farm land is 

» there is he hig hest percentage of corn 
Monroe, Allamakee, Clayton, Dubuque 
and Jackson, where only 15 to 20 per 
cent of the tend is in corn, it will be 
found that from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the farm land is in pasture of sort 
which should never be plowed. It is 
this high percentage of rough pasture 
land, worth perhaps $120 an acre, 
which holds down’ the land values in 
these rougher counties. The really 
level plow land in these counties is 
worth just about as much as in the 
central and northwestern sections of 
the state, where only 20 per cent of 
the farm is in pasture and where oft- 
entimes even this 20 per cent is of a 





| 


and where the av- | 


type which can be plowed just as well 
not. 

if 
farm, 
may 


as 
about buying a 
farm for 
ng to judge it 
according to our Suppose you 
have a farm which, one year with an- 
other, yields about 40 bushels of corn 
to the acre, a farm of the where 
you can put 35 per cent of it into corn 
year after year without seriously de- 
creasing its fertility. On the basis of 
the table, such a farm should be 
worth $287 an acre. Now, in addition, 
consider whether or not this farm 
has more or less than the ordinary set 
of improvements, also consider how 
it is situated in relation to good roads, 
schools, etc. Think all these things 
over in relation to your local situation. 
| Perhaps it will strengthen your abil- 
ity in judging land values. 


thinking 
you have 
it interesti 
table. 


you are 
or if 
you find 


sale, 


a 


type 





Gooseberry Worms 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What can I do for the green worms 
which on the leaves of goose- 
berries?” 
We 
these 


come 


suggest that, at the first sign of 
worms, our correspondent spray 
his gooseberry bushes with arsenate 
of lead, at the rate of one pound to 
twenty gallons of water. Arsenate of 
lead is poisonous, but it is quite safe 
to use if our correspondent takes ordi- 
nary precautions. We do not know of 














Up Your 
pring Work 


It costs money to quit 
work in the field while you 
run to town and have the 
harness mended. Speed up 
your spring work by start- 
ing out the season with a 
new set of 


es — Fe 


Built to stand year after 
year of hardest service. 
Made of the highest qual- 
ity materials. Trimmed 
with rustless bronze hard- 
ware. Straps operate in 
flat bearings. Laps subject 
to friction caught with 
solid brass rivets as well as 
stitched. 


The BOYT HARNESS is sold 
by harness and hardware dea!- 
ers. 


S 
























Free Circular 


If your dealer is out of The 
BOYT HARNBSS or does n 
carry it, write us, sending i 
name. We will tell you wher: 
you can get it and send you a cir- 
cular fully describing it. 


a WALTER BOYT CO., Inc. 
218 Court Aven 
DES MOINES 














SAVE 1/2 


Your “GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 
Entirely NEW principle— 
not a moving part—Simple 
Has the Pep and Power. 


U. & J. 
Carburetor 


Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users. Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, well and Overland, 
RS — Service Stations, Salesmen : The 
.”” sells on installed in 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. 

We also manufacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. 

Witt last as feng asthe car. PRICE $2.50 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 271-507 W. Jackson Bivd.. CHIC 




















Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 te $400 a Month 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come to the Soreeney 
hool. to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
of practical trehing by by wS & - ee 
Bo 

ernment and over 20,000 

mechanics. Learn in a few areca: no prev 
experience necessary. 

FRE Write today for illustrated free cat 


showing hundreds of 
working in new Million Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL GO AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
46 Sv/EENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, Oo 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can s8v¢ 


ck or 
money on Pare Truck wineis tol 














anything which is cheaper or more ef- 
fective. 


t today. 
Ss. 
5 Elm $t.,Qviney Jt. 
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Farm Conditions in New York 


The extent and importance of the | the cities. Tenants are quitting. Many 


movement away from the hill farms of | large farms are for sale, but there are e : 

N York are shown by some of the | no buyers. There has been auction af- 

letters received by John B. Shepard, | ter auction to dispose of live stock and 

the official agent of the crop estimates | equipment, but only two farms have i i 


pureau of the United States Depart- | been sold in the past year.” 






















ment of Agriculture. Thus a reporter | A farmer living a few miles south of Rn ny tng mgt teeny tery yh 
in the Finger Lake region writes: | Corning writes: “Conditions are such of farm equipment as their corn sheller or cultivator. Do away with 
“One must recall the time a few | that farmers are able ay tl pe pre Tapert ey een eth be 
( mus é é é é Ss are unable to pay the shovel method. Mix re concrete the Sheldon way and get a uniform 
years ago when the farms on the hills | price labor demands, and hired men mix every time; save labor, save time and save the cost of the Sheldon 


want to work the same hours that on the Gret job. 


they do in the city. Eight hours’ labor SHELDON CONCRETE MIXER 


were prosperous, well tilled and occu- 
pied, but today all is changed. I count- 
e 














d about twenty unoccupied houses | takes the boys.” Then, after some not does the same high grade work as a $300 mixer, yet costs only a fraction 

within a radius of a few miles, and | entirely complimentary remarks about asmuch. Solidly built tostand strain and vibration for years. Easy to 
oa Cia ° Sg SY ae ; Te a uh nasa rate—easy to move—mixes two wheelbarrowsful at a batch—a 1% 
many acres here in Schuyler county | the makers of laws, he adds: “Well, I We. engine will run it. 
have been left untilled the past five | guess you will think I am sore, but gpavenasreeeausouonetoneretisetoreritsveueeuceeretne 
ye Every year more people have | one can’t help but get touchy if he has MAIL COUPON TODAY SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
left During this past year every | hustic tn him.” : . | and get our 1920 Book on Concrete. It Box 787 Nehawka, Neb. | 
younger man, who worked land or who | A farmer who lives high up among will tell you how youcan save money § Please send me your new 48- ‘| 
hired to some farmer, has left to work | the hills west of Corning, and is ten | ee tedg nantind eonee page Book. ; 
in tow! Along the state road, condi- | miles from a railroad, put the situation | direct-to-you low prices. It's FREE. 1 
tions are different; there are no va- in this way: “There is going to be a | Get your copy today. Name : 
cant places as far as I see from Wat- | large decline in farming this year on SHELDON MFG. COMPANY a 
kins over to Dundee, and very little | account of farmers not being able to | Box 787 NEHAWKA, NEB. “@¢ress — ———_——  § 
of the land would be for sale. Most | hire farm help. Why? The reason is PTTTTITICLLLIELLLLLLLLLtttttee 
| a 


f the people é¢ er, anc ané si : Inder existing conditions, ¢ 
of the people are older, and manage imple Und ting litior a 
man can earn more money by working 


jin some way to get along, working 
| eight hours per day on the railroad, 


they can. There is a. lot of the 





wi } 
‘skimming’ process going on, as when | state road, for corporations, etc., than 
af 1er rents an adjoining farm, puts | a farmer can earn with a $7,000 or 
in just as little grain as possible, and | $8,000 investment and working twelve 
cuits a large acreage of hay, most of | or fifteen hours a day. Do you wonder 
which is removed from the farm. Two | farmers are quitting?” 
or tl hay cars are being filled here A farmer in the hill section south 
this week.’ of Ithaca writes “The tendency of 
A well-known Cortland county farm- | the farmers in general is to reduce 
er, who has just gone to Colorado, | crops requiring a large amount of la- 
wrote from there: bor, as potatoes, beans, grain, etc., and 


“There are thousands of acres of | produce more corn, use milking ma- The World’s Best Farm Gates 


ill farms ‘ortland county at are | chines, an P WO! vi as > ‘ m 
hill farms in Cortland county that ar chines, and do the work with as littl hose who know or have investigateé will say TroJan. Why? Be« 











practically abandoned. One _ sheep | hired help as possible. At no time in cause they have the material, the construction, the improvements, the 
company rented as many as 2,000 acres | my experience of fifteen years of farm- finish. Fifteen years’ gate experience built right into them and when 
Sen *} a sek saieaiee ake 1 aay isn Gach @ Cut-in lahor GF put on your farm will prove to be the best, most satisfactory, inexpen- 
in one body, and there was as much | ing have I seen such a cut in labar o1 sive investment or farm improvement you 

nore which they could have had last | so many farms left for just the hay.” ever made. 

year. Some of the buildings on these } When farms are “left just for the hay” | Better Gates 

farms are quite good, some very poor, | they steadily and surely decline in pro- Can’t Be Made 


ductiveness. This kind of farming is 
merely one stage toward ultimate 
abandonment. 

A man living north of Troy, in a sec- 
tion where land values are low and are 


depending. mostly on the length of 
time without tenants. These farms 
have no sale unless to a syndicate for 
some new deal like shecp or orchards 
f \ or something which looks good but 


Absolutely bull proof, hog tight, 
esse en, Made of spring steel 
ubing "atentec atecl 
BEST DEALERS§ fever’ fails to catch: on ‘the 
Sell TroJan Gates § gate instead of on » post. 
clusively because § Adjustable to any height. Strong 
they recognize the §J steel center brace, Heavy woven 
rior merit. If § wire mesh. Steel hinges. 







































never pays. Sixty-five or seventy years | declining, reports: “Farmers in this a ER 
ago there were seventy children who | section can not secure enough good | JSt0rk - have him i Siesta ca ae, 
d went to a district school near my farm. | men to properly work their land and | ee oe ee Manufactured by 
le There is now not one family in the | they can not afford to pay the wages | who can. ttt 
1AL district, and there are only two sets that are offered in the cities for short to get the best 302 ath 
of farm buildings left. One farm that | hours of work. With the exception of | ia lowa 
tee kept thirty-five cows up to twenty | the market-milk farms, little or no | — oT aanianeninasanaaa 
a years ago has recently been sold for | hired help will be employed. They will | f 
taxes.’ plant what they can care for them- PETERS SURFAGE SHOVELS 
The discouragement that exists | selves, will cut more hay, pasture more 
1 among farmers in the less prosperous | stock, and produce less potatoes, corn, PRODUCE 25% 
farming districts is well shown by | oats and rye. I have talked this mat- To Look Into the 0 
or their letters. A farmer in a stony clay | ter over with fifty farmers in this sec- be —— ew . MORE 
teed section close to the St. Lawrence river tion, and this statement represents {ing bag or backle—that resists rust, 
i Was s discouraged that he wrote: | their plans.’ ; : if you want a Wquare Deal’ winn CORN 
land, ‘Conditions are getting worse every While many hilly farms in Sullivan you buy fence, then buy 
me day on the farms. We can no longer | county and around the edge of the Square DealFence 
get any good help. Lots of farmers | Catskills have been sold to city people pn ch pm A pn Fm 
are getting discouraged. One of my | who wished to keep summer boarders, Tee calle ce etands up in every respect. Kill every weed —save every eomnenell 
neighbors just sold his farm, with good | values are still very low in some of —cultivate every inch of soil. They 
buildings, all complete, 210 acres, for the more remote sections. One man ae wonderful results Fit any cultiva- 
$5,000 He is moving off, and no one | who lives near the mountains and KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. Write doe hooktat and uctose. 
going o1 Unless we can get help on | nearly fifteen miles from the nearest Peoria, iilincis PETERS PUMP Co., Kewanee, Il. 
the farms, there will be a famine in | railroad station, writes: “Every one 
thig country within three vears. I am | is trying to sell their farms on the ~_ «= 
going to try it just one more year.” hills and get on flat valley farms. One U M B E R 


Another farmer in a stony section of | farm of 200 acres, which has a newly- 
Jeffersor county writes: “We have | erected house, running water in the 
Many new tenants around here this | house, good barns and a 1,000-tree ma- 
year, There have been ten auctions | ple sugar bush, sold recently for $1,000. 


Within four and one-half miles of | The house alone cost over $1,000 to | age BADRIRDG TITNINRE DB et 
; I save you on any fencing you need.¢ WRITE | FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


Where I live. There are other farmers | build, and the farmer had his own lum- : : 
live. s er fe ; oe farme ; = today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
that want to sell, and there is one | ber. A farm adjoining, with about 170 | Shows ig Low Foster Below. Soslens Prepaid. eS — Ee 


farm still without a tenant. All of | acres and a house and barn, is for sale | Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


Before You Buy 


see for yourself the money 
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: b 08. ple to test and book free, postpaid. GOVERNOR 
these farmers went to the city to get | at $1,500, and there is no buyer.’ ‘THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.. Dept.372 Cleveland, Ohio HARRIS PU : 
Storter hours and bigger pay. Eight A discouraged man in a rather un- THE MATTHEWS ? MITTS Se = A aeg boy east totes ip eye 
young men from around here, ranging | productive region just south of the WOVEN WIRE : woden engine — "a machinery, — s 
roam 






in age from 19 to 22, also have gone | Catskills wrote: “There appears to IFENCE STRETCHER 
tothe city. It is impossible for us to | be great discontent among farmers | 1s time and money sav- 
ak! or Guaranteed. Pulls 
bay city wages, so you see what we | around here. Some who have farmed wire past the end post 
% up against. We expect to raise | all their lives want to sell. The grind | pot kick sideways. “satie- 
Wigt we want for ourselves, but I do | is too much. There is very, very little | Moner Refunded. Write 
“ot'knew how the other fellows are | help obtainable. What is available is | tain Ores. Manctacturing Ce. , 
ming out. I am on a farm of 150]! poor and very high-priced and does not Caren, ee cS ail 


acres, with ten cows, and I expect to | seem to pay for itself. Everybody “LS Fe RE FEN 
Work it alone. You know it can not be | seems overworked and discouraged. . es 


money. 
years, $8.50 cash; from dealer ot direct; get 
| catalog 
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SIXTH ST MENASHA, WES. 
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a ROD = 
Cone right.” There must be a change some way or 2 up tor eae inch fog bd CARLOAD LOTS 
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. Afarmer of the Southern Tier writes | other. If farmers are to continue, they 
rom a 


h for their produce t INEIGNT. Low prices Barbed 

hilly section in central Alle- | must get enough for their produce to —_ Bar 

&1y-county: “Conditions are not en- | pay the wages which will keep good ; H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 

ufaging. There are too many empty | men here. We like farming—but what 
Boys and girls are going to is the use?” 




















Write for free catalog now 
NTERLOCKING FENCE | cs 2 os 
Box 126 MORTON, 1LLB. | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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7 ice 1 after a few had been sold they were | for a number of years. I have had | with corn, then added one pint of 
With the Remount Service in cu eat tia anak ae 


France 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Upon am giving you a 
brief outline of my experiences in 
France in the remount service, mainly 
on the subject of selling American 
horses and mules to the French civ- 


ilians. 

The remount service was a new 
branch of the army. Its function was 
to purchase, care for, and distribute 
all the horses and mules used in the 
army, which of course required a great 
many men to carry on the work. 

The two remounts in particular with 
which I was connected while in France 
were located at La Pallice and La 
Rochelle, and had a capacity of thirty- 
five hundred and four thousand ani- 
mals, respectively. These remounts 
were located at base ports and dis- 
tributed the animals to the numerous 
inland stations. The United States 
had also taken over some French barns 
here, and operated a veterinary hos- 
pital having a capacity of five hundred 
animals. 

After the signing of the armistice, 
the work of the remount stations was 
by no means ended. Animals were 
still needed by the army of occupation 
and the various other units which were 
retained in France after actual fighting 
had ceased. Then when these animals 
were no longer needed, they were sent 
back to us for disposition. 

Along in March, 1919, we began dis- 
posing of the animals left at our sta- 
tion thru public sales. As a member 
of the headquarters company, it was 
my duty to clerk a number of these 
sales. Arrangements were made be- 
fore the sales with the commissaire 
(auctioneer), and the number of horses 
and mules which were to be sold in 
these towns were sent overland or by 
train, depending upon the distance. 
Our remount territory covered a ra- 
dius of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, and of course the animals were 
shipped to the more distant places. 
Whenever the trip could be made over- 
land, a truck was secured from the 
truck company, in which to carry the 
grain and hay necessary for the trip. 
I might say here that the travel over- 
land was hard on the animals, and ev- 
ery animal had to be shod before such 
a trip if it was not shod before. 


request, I 


All of these sales were conducted by 
one of our officers, and I looked after 
the paper work and made out the 
forms that had to be turned in at our 
headquarters We sold horses and 
mules in a large number of places, and 
usually -made the trips in cars which 
we secured from the transportation de- 
partment. At times we would be out 
for ten days or two weeks, and would 
drive to the towns each day and sell 
the animals which had been sent there 

Perhaps the prices that these ani 
mals brought would be of interest to 
the readers, and I will try to give you 
an idea of what they seld for. I be- 
lieve the highest price we received for 


one horse was 3,200 francs, which, fig- 
ured at the rate of 6% francs on the 
dollar would be close to $500. An ex- 
tra good horse or mule would often 
sell for 2,000 francs or more. I might 
give you the figures on a three-day 
sale that we held in the city of Li- 
moges, in which 225 animals were sold 
for an average of 1,250 francs. Some 
of these animals were very poor. Ani- 
mals that we sold in that country for 
$75 would not sell in this country for 
$35 under the best of conditions. The 
scarcity of animals in France was the 
direct cause for their selling for such 
high prices. I had the opportunity of 
traveling thru the country a great deal 
by automobile, and one would see very 
few horses working in the fields. How- 
ever, even at the prices these animals 
sold for, our government was losing 
money, but of course this was to be 
expected, as the cost of shipping the 
animals across was very great. 

One thing of interest might be men- 
tioned here, and that is in regard to 
the mules. These animals had never 
been used to any extent in France, but 





in big demand, and a good mule would 
bring a long price. 

The good, heavy draft horse is the 
good seller in France, as well as in 
this country. However, in some locali- 
ties the light horse would sell better 
than the heavy one, depending upon 
the kind of farming done in the vari- 
ous localities. 

These sales were always very well 
attended, and usually the bidding was 
snappy. Sometimes buyers from large 
cities, such as Bordeaux or Paris, were 
present, and would buy a large number 
of the animals. In one sale where we 
sold fifty head of horses and mules, a 
buyer from Paris purchased twenty-one 
head, the animals he purchased being 
the choice ones. 

All in all, the selling of the animals 
to the French civilians was interesting 
work and the sales were conducted 
very much like those held in this 


country. 
L. M. BONNEWELL. 
Polk County, Iowa. 


Keeping a Good Man 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I notice in your issue of February 
13th under “Information wanted,” an 
inquiry as to how to hire a good man 








some experience along this line. I 
have a man who has been with me for 
two years and has hired to me for 
1920. He is a married man and I fur- 
nish him a house to live in, enough 
ground for a garden and for potatoes. 
I pay him a certain amount of cash at 
the end of each month, and let him 
milk as many cows as he wants to 
milk, each of us getting half of the 
cream. He must raise good calves. 
This gives him some good money, as 
he milks six to twelve cows, besides 
having the milk for the pigs. My half 
of the cream goes a long ways toward 
paying his wages each month. He 
also has six or seven dozen chickens. 
From every car load of hogs he raises 
and gets ready for market-he gets one 
average hog. This keeps him in meat, 
and he is working for my interest as 
well as his own. 
L. E. WRIGHT. 
Harrison County, Iowa. 





Fine Ensilage 


To ‘Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think I have about the best ensil- 
age this year that I ever saw. I did 
some experimental work last year, and 
the experiment was a success. 

When I planted my corn for ensil- 
age, I nearly filled my planter boxes 





I was careful 
to mix thoroly, and also careful not 
te use too much, as in that case too 
much of the fine seed gets to the bot- 
tom. It is necessary to use the small. 
est planter plate, to prohibit too thick 
a stand. 

I could not notice that the cane hurt 
the growth or maturity of the corn, 
but, on the other hand, I have ensilage 
that is a good per cent cane, which [ 
think makes the best ensilage I ever 
saw for milk cows and growing stock. 

Be careful to use a cane that will 
ripen with your corn. I use the Iowa 
Silver Mine corn and the Dwarf Or 
ange cane. The Early Amber cane 
would be all right also. We used a 
little less than five acres to fill our 


10x34-foot silo. 
F. F. BRUNE. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 





Kerosene Tank Heater 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your readers asks a qucs 
tion about a tank heater, one that runs 
on kerosene. I have had a little ey. 
perience with one. They are all right 
for a busy farmer, but they are a little 
expensive. I would advise, if buying 
one, to get one that burns either kero 
sene, wood or coal. 

GEORGE GREENFIELD 

Osceola County, Iowa. 
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HIE supremacy of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Z” Farm Engine was predestined. It had 
to be, For not another engine offered so 
much in workmanship — in factory-created 
quality—and in farm-tested performance. 
Over a quarter-million shrewd judges of engine 
Values made this engine famous over-night! 
They found in the “Z” that dependability 
that they had hoped for since the day of the 
first farm engine. They justified the faith of the 
men who made this engine ) endorsing their 
product to the extent of buying over fteen 
million dollars Worth from “Z” Engine dealers. 
In the “Z” they bought dependable power— 
more than enough for ever) farm need for 
Which the type Jou choose is adapted—de- 
pendable workmanship which has made the 
utmost of a materials—a correct de- 
200 
Stations—all unified by the efhcient service 
rendered by thousands of “Z’’ Engine dealers, 


— | FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 


Bosch Magneto Service 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheergnully answered. 


~ Bed Bugs in Chicken House 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am living on a rented farm which 
has a chicken house on it that has bed 
bugs in it. I am intending to build a 
chicken house in a different place. 
Will the bed bugs stay on the birds 
when I move them and get in the 
other house? Is there any way to get 
rid of these bugs either in a dwell- 
house or chicken house? 

















ing 
are 


house.” 


There | 
hundreds of them in the chicken | 





The bed bug which invades chicken | 


houses is also called the dove cote 
bug. It is as hard to get rid of in the 
chicken house as in the house. Con- 


tinually watching, and spraying at fre- | 


quent intervals with any good liquid 
lice 
of them. Before spraying, clean out 
the house, sweep down the walls and 
ceilings, and burn all loose litter and 
trash outside of the house. A sulphur 
candle burned in an absolutely airtight 
room is supposed to rid a house of 
bed bugs. 

The bed bugs attack the fowls at 
night. If they are caught in the day- 
time and moved to their new home, 
they are not likely to carry bugs with 
them. It would be well to treat them 
for lice with sodium fluoride as de- 
scribed elsewhere in these columns 
he first night in their new home. 





The Pinch Method 

A subscriber writes: 

“What is meant by the ‘pinch 
method’ in treating fowls for lice with 
sodium fluoride?” 

in order to rid fowls of lice by so- 
dium fluoride, or any other powder, 


the material must be well distributed | 


to bring it in contact with all the lice 
present. This is managed by distrib- 
uting it in pinches on certain parts | 
of the body. The fowl is placed on a | 
table which also holds a vessel with 


the powder. One pinch of the powder 
is placed on the head, one on the neck, 
two on the back, one on the breast, 
one below the vent, one on the tail, 
one on either thigh, and one scattered 
on the underside of each wing when 
spread. 

The advantage of the pinch method 
over administering the powder thru 
a shaker is that it is more economical 
of the powder, and less annoying to 
the operator. If the powder is shaken, 
the dust gets in the throat and lungs. 
When the shaking method is used, re- 
duce the amount of sodium fluorid 
by adding four parts of flour, corn 
Starch or road dust. 

Some operators use a dust guard by 
tying a cloth nr mask over nose and 
Mouth when dusting the chickens. 





Rain Proof and Rat Tight 


Rain proof and rat tight are the re- 
quirements for coops and brooders for 
Chicks. Even the ventilator hole 








‘MITE-PROOF 


should have a bit of wire netting over | 


it. Thru this small space we 
lost an entire hatch of chicks because 
Of a rat. 

A movable floor raised on cleats is 


once | 


an aid in keeping out rats. They don’t | 
burrow under such a floor. Then, too, | 
it is easier cleaned than a tight floor. 
in the daytime when the hen and 
Chicks can be out, turn the coop over, 


take out the floor and scrub and sun 
it. When the chicks are old enough 
to roost safely on the ground, the 
Coops without the floors are easier 
Moved from spot to spot. 

Prepared roofing makes a good roof 
tor chicken coops. If the coops are 
Bain ed different colors, the chickens 
find less trouble in keeping track of 
_ home during the colonizing sea- 

n, 


with vermin and mite proof sheets in the bottom als lutely self-regulating. Will 
| and mite exterminating powder traps, —— % . go through an entire hatch 
——— without the touch of a human 


killer or dip will finally get rid | 




























































How Many Will You Raise? 


The loss in little chicks that die the first few weeks after hatching amounts to 
millions of dollars each year. Everybody must cut down the losses and increase 
production to the limit this season. How many chicks do you lose from Gapes? 
Diarrhoea ? Indigestion? Leg Weakness? Weakness from Rapid Growth 
of Feathers? Prepare them to withstand little chick ailments by feeding 




















Remember that disease takes the weaklings—not the strong and healthy. 
And remember that indigestion is at the bottom of many little chick ailments. 


Pan-a-ce-a prevents and cures gapes. Pan-a-ce-a regulates the bowels. 


Pan-a-ce-a prevents and cures leg Pan-a-ce-a produces appetite; 
weakness. it promotes digestion. 


And remember good digestion is most essential during the 
rapid growth of feathers. A Pan-a-ce-a chick will outfeather 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick every time. 

Your dealer is authorized to supply you with enough Pan-a-ce-a for 
your whole flock, with the understanding that it’s to prevent and cure 
Gapes, Indigestion, Diarrhoea, Leg Weakness ; that you are to see marked 
results during the growth of feathers; otherwise, he will refund every 
cent you have paid. 30c, 75c and $1.50 packages. 25-lb pail, $3.00; 
100-Ib. drum, $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


DRrHESS } 
POULTRY *% 


Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Keeps Pigs Healthy 
and Thrifty. Drives 
out the Worms. 


‘ POLLTRY He AdTiny 


HENS 
GUARANSAY, 
































traps which prevent mites from coming off walls 
and floor onto the hens. 
starve out the mites. The Stenberg Mite 
terminating Nests and Roost are sold on a whole sea- 
son free trial plan 


without spraying walls or back they go. Write f healthy. vigorous, heavy la tock “ P 
circular. Reasonable prices ning? a ees eCatalog FREE. sia Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
TENBERG- TWEET INCUBATOR CO., Radcliff, lowa Farrow-Hirsh Co. Peoria, Mlinols Dept. 143 Milwaukee, Wis. 






NESTS 

ROOST 
FREE TRIAL 
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| Buys 140-E 
| A= Champion» 
Belle City Incubator |, >= 
Hot -Water, Copper Tank, Double Users 
Hains td Slack Bisa tat ety $18.50 
Freight Prepaid §%i.:f 
Guaranteed. 


700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
une delivery.® 200,000 eggs per setting. 
lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 

Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 

conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 

Langshans. We have shipped baby 

chicks the last three years to 44 

STATES without any appre- 

ciable loss. Safe delivery 

guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. 










































write for book, c! 
—It’s Free and tells all. Jim R » Pre 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 , Racine, Wis. 


"CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HEN|| = 


An incubator that is abso- 


Patent Pending 

Stenberg Nests 
Are made strong and 
substantial. Ideal nest 


for setting and laying 
Built open and equipped 



















Miller Poultry Farm 





Lancaster, Mo. 





« BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties 



































lowest prepaid prices. 






hand. Can be set positive at ‘ Va J 
the start and always stay on C Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Mthe hatching temperature Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 






Regulation means 
chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Bros., Bluffs, Ill. 


more 


KILLS MITES IN HEN-HOUSES 


Tm ARROW 
















Stenberg Roosts | ory | 


Consist of mite proof 


porches and tin powder 
5 4eading breeds, day old chicks Sefe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 











Lipa p ONCE | 
Protect the hens ana CARBOLINEVUAM . MITES. 

“a : 
Guaranreed and highly recom- 
mended Write for Circulars. 


| all 






Must rid the hen house of mites 
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How to Prevent 


White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw in 
Preventing White 


Diarrhea 
The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 


rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of 
her experience in her own words: 

‘. “Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies, and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 25, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. I used two 63c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
aud never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine, and my 
chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remeds by return mail. 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.’’ 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the ‘‘stitch in time that saves nine.’’ 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Raised 98 % of Chicks Hatched 


Mr. R. A. Muir of the Red Rose Poultry Farm, 
Salina, Kans., writes: “No need of losing baby 
chicks any more from White Diarrhea. The 
first two years I wasin business I lost hundreds 
of chicks from this disease. The third year I 
tried Walko and raised 98% of chicks hatched.” 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., writes: 
“I have lost my share of chicks from White 
Diarrhea. Finally I sent for two packages of 

alko. I raised over 500 chicks and never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Lost Only Two Out of 400 


Mrs. Belle Vallett, Moscow, Iowa, writes: “I 
hatched 400 chicks, gave them Walko as soon 
as they could drink, and never lost but two 
while small.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks. when but 
a few days old, began to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea, I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent tothe Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, lowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty. healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


How to Try It 


The makers will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at their risk—postage prepaid 
—so you can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is for White Diarrhea in 
baby chicks. So you can prove—as thousands 
have proved—that it will stop your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Simply send coupon below for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one ehick where you fost hun 

reds before. It's a positive fact. It is guar- 
anteed. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, lowa, stands back of this guarantee. You 
run norisk. If you don't find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 25 


Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the Ll ee regular size (or $1.4 
economical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy fo try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee toinstantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way iam 
enclosing @8c (or $1.04). (P. O. money order, 
check or currency accepted.) 


NAME 
Town 
STATE 

Mark (X) in square indicating size package 


wanted, Large package contains nearly three 
times as much as small Prices include war 


tax. (5) 








Effects of Previous Mating 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“We keep four varieties of chickens. 
In the winter they all run together. 
Will the first pullet eggs laid be pure? 
I have been told that the influence of 
the first mating is never overcome. 
Since these pullets have been running 
with males of other breeds, I am con- 
cerned lest the purity of their eggs has 
been spoiled.” 

A belief in telegony, by which is 
meant the supposed influence of the 
male upon the female in such a way 
as to affect future offspring by other 
sires, is held by some poultry breeders, 
but when it comes to pinning them 
down to specific instances of such ef- 
fect, it would seem that there is little 
basis for believing in the influence of 
previous matings if sufficient time has 
elapsed to be rid of the eggs fertilized. 

To keep four varieties of chickens 
and have them all of pure breeding re- 
quires very careful housing and yard- 
ing. It is not an unusual experience 
for a hen to fly over a fence, lay in the 
house or yard and fly back. Neither 
is it unusual for a cross-bred egg to 
hatch a chick to all appearance pure- 
bred. A neighbor had a customer for 
a Barred Rock pullet. One of his pul- 
lets he knew to be cross-bred, but the 
buyer insisted on having that pullet 
for his breeding pen, believing that the 
neighbor must be mistaken. When we 
started breeding White Wyandottes we 
purposely made a cross with Barred 
Rocks, and hatched some chicks that 
looked to be pure Wyandotte. 

If eggs are not set for three weeks 
after the mating with a male of their 
own breed, we believe there need be no 
concern about the effect of previous 
mating. Davenport in his “Principles 
of Breeding” says: “It is the ovum 
that is fertilized, not the female.” 





Baby Chicks and Breeders 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of buying a lot of 
baby chicks this spring to start a flock 
from which to raise. Now I want to 
ask if all the chicks are ordered from 
the same hatchery will the cockerels 
raised be all right to keep for breed- 
ing purposes or should I order from 
two hatcheries in order to have good 
breeding stock for next year?” 

The chances are that the chicks will 


be related. The price paid for the 
chicks will determine something of 
their quality. If they are only fair 


breeding stock, it would be well to get 
higher grade males in order to im- 
prove the breeding each season. It is 
not necessary to get from two hatch- 
eries. The relationship is not likely 
to be very close since large matings 
are used for hatching commercial 
chicks. Two hatcheries might be 
working for different types, and the 
mating of the two types would prob- 
ably not be as satisfactory the first 
year as a mating of fowls from one 
hatchery. 

Why not write them when you order 
that you wish to secure your breeding 
pens from the bunch of chicks they 
send you, and ask them to ship differ- 
ent matings separately? 





Keeping Duck Eggs 


An Towa reader writes: 

“Can you tell me whether duck eggs 
can be kept as long as hen eggs for 
hatching?” 

No. Duck eggs should be set as soon 
as possible, and should not be held 
longer than five days if it can be 
avoided Duck eggs are very fertile, 
and lose their freshness quicker than 
hen eggs. Five to seven duck eggs 
make a clutch for a hen. 





Shade for Brooders 


The sun as it pours thru the glass 
of the brooders is much more intense 
in heat than shining on the chick out 
of doors. 

Brooders should not be so placed 
that the sun shines directly in. The 
instinct of the chick is to crowd to- 
wards the light. If, as happens in the 








first three Pa s, they nee not the run 
of the outdoor yard to give them es- 
cape from the sun, they are likely to 
perish. 

If there is no natural shade, made a 
shelter of branches, or put up a mus- 
lin or burlap awning. The thermome- 
ter should show the same temperature 
on a sunny as on a shady day. As soon 
as possible get the chicks in an outside 
run screened in to protect them from 
the old hens as well as from cats, 
hawks and rats. 





Crossing Pure-Breds 


A subscriber writes: 

“‘My neighbor has better laying hens 
than I have. We both keep pure-breds 
of different varieties. Would you ad- 
vise me to cross with his?” 

No, we would not make an outcross. 
The first cross might result in im- 
proved egg yield, but the progeny of 
the second cross would be mongrels. 
If you are fully convinced that the 
cross-bred hen is the best layer, then 
keep your pullets pure and buy males 
for crossing each year or every other 
year. An out-cross with a different 
strain of the same breed would doubt- 
less give you as good results as a cross 
of different breeds. 





Sodium Fluoride for Lice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In Wallaces’ Farmer I note advice 
on using blue ointment on sitting hens 
for lice. We have tried this treat- 
ment, and while it destroyed the lice 
it burned the skin on the hens. Some 
little chicks were killed by the oint- 
ment. We mixed the ointment with 
an equal part of vaseline, yet the re- 
sults were not satisfactory. 

We read of the advice from a govern- 
ment bulletin urging the use of sodium 
fluoride, a harmless powder that would 
quickly rid poultry of all seven kinds 
of We secured a half pound of 
the powder and treated our hens. The 
powder was put down on the skin by 
the pinch method; a little below vent, 
on breast, under wings, on head and 
back. We used it on chicks only a 
few days old. It did the work per- 
fectly with no injury to the poultry. 
It will rid chicks of head lice. Our 
chickens were treated last April and 
no lice can be found on them at this 
date. Our neighbors are trying the 
treatment and agree that it is the best 
thing they ever used. 

HARLOW ROCKHILL. 


lice. 





Where the blue ointment burns, it is 
because too much is used. If a piece 
only the size of a pea is used, there 
will be no danger of burning. 


The bulletin mentioned by Mr. 
Rockhill is Farmers’ Bulletin 807, 
Mites and Lice on Poultry, by F. C. 


Bishop, entomologist, and H. P. Wood, 
assistant. It may be had on applica- 
tion to the Division of Publications, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. An 
account of this treatment was pub- 


lished some time ago in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The only disadvantage is the 


difficulty some of our poultry breeders 
have found in getting the solium flu- 
oride, but we believe this is being 
overcome with the increasing demand 
for the powder. There is a temporary 
inconvenience to the fowl which is in- 
dicated by sneezing, but it certainly 
does the work. The bulletin advises 
dusting the fowls on a table instead of 
on the lap as where the dust remains 
long next to the skin there is some ir- 
ritation and burning. Also the so- 
dium fluoride must not be kept in 
galvanized vessels any length of time 
as it will injure them. 

We paid 60 cents a pound for this 
powder a year ago. Forty cents is the 
price the government mentions as the 
expense. Figuring an average of two 
to three minutes for catching and 
treating each fowl, and figuring a 
man’s time at 40 cents an hour, they 
figure it would cost approximately 
$1.25 to treat 100 fowls. 

Inasmuch as the hens begin to work 


for their owner, and there is a dis- 
tinct saving of food when the lice are 


killed, it is most profitable to kill the 
lice at any reasonable price. 











Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number {is counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make ail remittances by bank draft, posta! 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


a eeeeeeeeeeeoeEOOOOEO 


Barred Plymouth Rock 


Chicago winners, great winter layers 100 choices 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 28th year. 


G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
Eggs from bigger Barred Rocks than you ever 
owned, $3.00 per 15; $5.00 per 30; $10.00 per 100. 


J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa 














] UFF Rock eggs $2.50 per setting, $8.00 per 100, 

Eggs from heavy laying strain; fowls won first 
and second at North Missouri Fair and second 
Missouri State Poultry Show at Marshall. - Also eggs 
for sale from full blood White Leghorns, F $ 
strain; same price as Buff Rocks. Mrs. N. F 
McMurtrey, Kidder, Mo, 








oe Rock eggs from large, extra fine, narrow 
barred stock. Bred for both beauty and egg 

production. €7.50-100; $4.00-50; $2.00-15. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, Iowa. 





Ww HITE Plymouth Rock eggs. Fishel strain. larce 
boned, heavy layers, $1.50-15; €3.50-50; €6.00- 
H. B. Rote, Tipton, Iowa. 





pes Rock eggs $2 for 15; $8.00 for 100. Newton 


Coffman, Rosendale, Mo. 





Rocks. Stock and eggs 


| noe gy a Barred P. 
Write for prices. D. H, 


4 for sale in season. 
Lesher, Marion, Iowa. 





e Rock eggs, $7.00 per hund 


FEF’ ARM raised Whit 
Mary Shankel, Westboro, ao 


15 eggs, $1.50. 





(ge eye & BRADLEY Barred Rock eggs, 
cockerel mating. males direct. Range #2.00 per 
15; $9.00 per 100. Pens $4.00 per 15. Satisfact 
Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 





p® RIZE winning White Rocks. Range, $8 per 
pen, @5-15. Won silver cup, 4 sweepstakes, 2 
ribbons at 3 shows: cockerels scored 96. Murie 
Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 


> ie 





Rock eggs—farm range—15, 


| ARRED Plymouth 
Joe Granpmann, Plato, M 


$1.50; 100, 87,00. 





2.50 per eceting: $10.00 per ! 


bag FF Rock eggs, ious 


Fred Manny, Ft. pod 





\ 7 HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, selected farm ra 
flock—large, vigorous stock—@1.50-15, $3.5 
$6.00-100. Edw. Lybbert, R. 2, Cresco, lowa. 


$6 | 








ARRED Rock eggs for hatching; fine barred, 

large boned, cockerel matings; $10.00 per 100, 
$2.00 per 15. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa. 

ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, deep, narrow 


barring birds, good laying strain, cockerel mat- 
ing, weighing 10 and 12 lbs.—15 eggs, 1.75; 30, $5.00: 
100, $8.00. Satisfaction or money back. Amuy 
Bartow, Lynnville, Iowa. 





UFF Rocks that are golden buff. Quality not 
quantity eggs, $1.75-15, $3.00-30. J. 8. Howe & 
Son, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from large, we!l 
barred stock, $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 45, $9.00 per 
100. Mrs. Emil Wurmnest, Morton, Lil. 








i UFF Rock eggs, $10.00 per 100, farm range, winter 
layers. Mrs. E. L. Niceswanger, R. 2, Leke 
View, lowa. 





LEGHORRNS. 
wn 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WES 





Ankeny, lows 





7ESTERLAID Strain 8. C. W. Leghorn eggs, do!lart 

fifty per fifteen, six dollars per hundred. Jom 

Barron's English strain, two dollars per fifteen. 
C, Cold, Reinbeck, lowa. 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, iowa, 





tree 





( AKDALE strain Single Comb White Leghora 
eggs $2.00 per 15, 88.00 per 100. Scientifi y 
mated for beauty and egg production. E. A. Kesse!l, 


Eagle Grove, lowa. 


Cc. W. LEGHORN 





hatching eggs; Ferris and 











S Young strains; farm range; winter layers; #7 3 
per 100. Mrs. Fred Sanders, Route 5, Cedar Falls, 14 
GINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Excellent layers 
\ Eegs, 100-87.00. Mrs. John Evans, Route 7, 
Maryville, Mo. ae 
ARRON White Leghorns—286-egg strain ree 
range flock. Fertility guaranteed cs 010 





per 15, $8.00 per 100. Geo. Morrison, Batavia, lowa 





I EAVY laying 8. C. White Leghorns, bred 

“shell out eggs”—and doit. Eggs #3.00 p¢ 
#18.00 per 100; 25% cash for booking order. T! 
Sedam, Red Oak, lowa. 





SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn eges fot 
































hatching, from heavy laying strain; farm! es 
healthy stock. Price $7.00 per hundred Mrs. 
Andrew S§. Judd, Paton, lowa 
S C, W. Leghorn eggs for hatching, $7.50 per . 
e postage paid. Roy McWilliams, Grand nc 
tion, lowa. 
QINGLE Combed Brown Legh eggs. #1 5-15s 
\ $6.00-100. Mrs. Hom er Pee lo ate MH Trent Mo. 
QELEC TED eggs from pure bre i Rose Comb Brow® 
OO Leghorns, $7.00 100. C. F. Waiters, Shell ik k, La 
QINGL E Comb White Le shore eggs for hatching. 
OO $5.25 per hundred. Mrs. Emma Swinbank, ( is 
S C. B. Leghorn eggs, 30, $1.75; 100, 96.00. (riam 
tO. Calloway, New London, Iowa. 
100, 


7 


C. Buff Leghorn 7 zs for hatching, 8.00 per 
« Mrs, John Graff therville, lowa. 
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DUCHS. 


“Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8, 10 and 
12 pounds each, send me an order fora setting or two 
of eges at 64.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 

EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lewa 








YAWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs for 
F batching, $1.50 per 13, 89.00 = ts Heavy lay- 
ers. Eight prize winners in flock. 
Shar: yn, lowa. 


. B. Green, New 





stock, three dollars per eleven, prepaid. Meadow 
Brook Farm, Box 6, Stacyville. lowa. 


YHITE Pekin duck eggs—11, $1.50: 
\ 84.00; 100, ¢9.00—all season. Mrs. 
Lake Park, lowa, R. 4. 


N AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs from strictly big type 





22, $2.00; 60, 
Will Reed. 





AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, 82.00 per 
N 3; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa, 








} GEESE. 
ar rt CL OUSE goose eggs from extra large aoek 35c 
T each. C. H. Pelham, Marton, Iowa, R. No. 2. 





)ULOUSE goose eggs, 60c each. Carl Narveson, 


Kensett, lowa, 





TURKEYS. 





IANT Bronze turkey toms. Will sell while they 
G last at $15 aplece. Montie Soules, R. 1, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, 


B. TURKEY toms, $10.00; eggs 50c each, sent 
i +. postpaid. Miss Winifred Herr, Ainsworth, Ia. 








DOGS. 





SOME MORE 


or ruose ENGliSh Shepherd Pups 


Kea dy for shipment. The kind like your grandfather 
used to have. Natural heelers he best stock and 
general watch dog for the farm. 
Re J. HADLEY, 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old os poet Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs, brood matrons, puppies allages. Send 10c 
for {ustructive list. W. BR. Watsons, Box 1906. 
Oakiand, Lowa. 


Grinnell, Lowa 








\OLLIE puppies, finest breeding, sable and tri- 
hy olors, pedigreed, eligible, 10.00and up. Sharon 








Coltt te Kennels, New Sharon, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANTED ALL KINDS of pure 
bred chickens, tur. 
keys, geese, ducks and pigeons. 
so for hatching. 


Al e 
HATTHEW MEK 
NGGS for hatching—Single Comb Reds. White 

Rocks, White Wyandottes. Special and range 
flock matings. Write for mating list, it ts free. 
White & Red Poultry Farms, Harnes bros., Forrest, 
Iiltnots 


KTZ, Des Moines, Iowa 








GGS—280 trapnested strains Reds; $2.50-15, $12.00- 
10. Italian bees, $12.00 colony; queens, $2.00. 
Poland-China pigs, $15.00. Mrs. Lulu Goodwin, Man- 
kato, Minn. 
yGGS—White and Barred Rocks, 


White Wyandottes, 
Hampton, Iowa. 


ee hee Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 
White Emden geese, White Impertal ducks. 





Silver Laced and 
Minorcas. H. W. Hardy, 








Girculars free. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Sheffield, 
Iowa. Route. 
GGS for hatching. Select Rose Comb Rhode 
Izland Reds, farm range, $1.50 for 15, 87.00 for 
10. White Embden goose eggs, #2.00 for five. Mrs. 
Boyd Weidlein, Webster City. lowa 





ANCONAS. 
s" NGL E Comb Ancona eggs for hatching, range 
k, $2.00 for 15, 85.00 for 50, $3. 00 for 100. Mrs. 
’. Scott, Batavia, lowa, R. 2. 





ONA eggs for hatching, Sheppard strain, both 
ibs, $2.50 per 15. Oliver Crum. Ida Grove, Ia. 


BRAHMAS. 


RAR ARARAARAR AAPA APL P PDP PP PL LPP PLD PPS LILI OL 
HT Brahma eggs, $2.00 for 15, $10.00 per 100. 
R. Stleox, Dunr _Minn 


ae 





ot} 





: SALE—A few Light Brahma cockerels from 
k that is really good. A. W. McDonald, 
1ton, lowa. 


SAVED 


700 
CHICKS 


LOST NONE 


Gentlemen :—I am 63 years old and 
have been raising poultry since I was 








| 


= 








seventeen. I[ never had much trouble 
except with White Diarrhea and some- 
times I have lost my entire incubator 
=a h with this dread disease. Five 

s ago, a friend told me what 
f \WITE Chick Tonic had done for 


» | sent for two 52c boxes and I 
to say the result was wonderful. 


[raised 700 chicks that spring and did 
hot lose one. I did not even have a 
droopy one in my flock. I haved used 
Chick Tonie now for five years and 
Would not be without it.—Mrs. H. E. 
Biythe, Unionville, Mo. 


Send No Money 





Do you want tosave YOUR little chicks? 
Ust write Mr. Wright. saying “I want to 
Chick Tonic.” He'll send you three 

= boxes. You pay the postman $1.00 and 
Dostage. The extra box is FREE. LOWITE 


Chick Tonic is absolutely guaranteed— 
your money back if not satisfied. Send to 


C.E. Wright, Box 116, Lamoni, lowa 




















To Keep Hens From Flying the 
Fence 


A correspondent writes: 

*“T am anxious to keep my flock of 
chickens from flying over the fence 
of the enclosure where I have just re- 
cently confined them. What can you 
suggest?” 

Flying over the fence is a bad habit. 
Some flocks persistently fly over; oth- 
ers are easily confined by a low fence. 
If the hens are well fed and kept busy, 
they are not likely to give trouble until 
one ring-leader learns that she can go 
over, and then go she will, even with a 
high fence. One method of prevention 
is to put a wire about a foot out from 
the fence and as far below, by means 
of brackets on the fence posts. The 
hens start to fly up, but hit their heads 
and are thrown back. It is stated that 
even Leghorns may be kept in large 
yards with a three-foot netting if the 
stakes used are from six to eight feet 
high and pointed at the top. The wire 
should be kept taut. A sagging fence 
seems to invite the hens to fly up and 
out. 





Lameness 


A subscriber writes: 

“We had a rooster last year that 
went lame in one foot, but there was 
nothing to be seen on it until some 
time after, when it began to swell up. 
I lanced it several times, thinking it 
was bumble-foot, but no pus came out. 
The rooster is still living, and always 
a trifle lame. What is this trouble? 
We have a young cockerel that has a 
pimple under the thick part of his 
foot. What shall I do with that?” 

As to the lame bird, the trouble is 
probably a sprain, if he is vigorous. 
Tuberculosis of the joint causes lame- 
ness, but a tubercular bird would not 
likely live for so long. We would try 
poulticing the pimple on the foot of 
the cockerel. Make two cuts inter- 
secting like a cross, and tie a bread 
or linseed poultice on—a sort of a 
stocking will hold it. 


The Hen’s Color Scheme 


A subscriber writes: 

“T note that the color of the vent, 
legs and beak are thought to indicate 
the hen’s laying condition. Suppose 
the hen has all the material she needs 
to furnish yellow pigment. Would 
there be a bleaching of these portions 
if she was a good layer?” 

There will be bleaching to some de- 
gree, but when the hen has all the 
materials she needs in her food to sup- 
ply pigment for yolks, she will not rob 
her body as she would otherwise. This 
test is not good after the hen has had 
a rest, with the exception of the condi- 
tion around the vent. After the hen 
has laid a dozen eggs, the vent color is 
more flesh color than yellow, while the 
vent of the poor layer is yellow and 
shriveled. 








The Phenomenal Layer 


“Where can I get eggs for hatching 
from a 200-egg strain?’ This is a ques- 
tion which comes to us repeatedly. 
When we say that we would rather get 
eggs for hatching from a flock of high 
average producers than from a 200-egg 
hen, the inquirer is disappointed with 
our advice. Follow the records of the 
phenomenal layers, and note that it 
rarely happens that the progeny of 
such hens are as good as their moth- 
ers. The 200-egg hen is usually the 
daughter of a hen with a much smaller 
egg record. We should place almost, 
if not quite as much emphasis, on the 
egg record of the mother of the sire of 
the laying hen as on herself. 

It means much more to us to in- 
crease the average production of the 
flock than to get a 200-egg hen. We 
can improve the average production by 
paying heed to the male as well as to 
the female line. 








WANTED TO BUY 


500 Pure Bred Barred Rock Eggs 


For Hatching 
C. B. COURTWRIGHT, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
SUSSEX. 
QFSCkLED Sussex eggs: fifteen $3.00; hundred 


3 615.00. Baby Chicks. Order early. Stanley 
Elliott, Strawberry Point, Lowa. 











PECKLED Sussex (Blue Ribbon strain) eee $3.00 
per setting. Choice pullets, 85.00 each. Mrs. C. 
A. Hesner, Edgewood, lowa. 


BHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. C. Rhode Isiand Reds 


Exclusively for nine years. A large, dark red, extra 
good farm flock. Eggs, selected, 15 for $1.75; 30, 
$3.50; 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00. Order from this adver- 
tisement. 

A. B. HEATH, 





Newell, lowa 





EMEMBER Schaefer's highest quality, big, type, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Improved 
each season by world champions. Eggs $3.00 for 15, 
postpaid; $8.00 for 50; $15.00 for 100, f. o. b. express. 
Special Setting 6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. M. & L, Schaefer, Box 19, Billings, Missouri. 





OINGLE Comb thode Island Red eggs for setting 
Ss from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain. 
First pen $5.00 ror 15; second pen $3.00 per 15; flock 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairfax, lowa. 





S Cc. REDS. Eggs for hatching, from high scoring. 
OO. prize winning birds, culled for egg production. 
Pen, prize winning cockerel and hens, $5.00 per 15; 
utility, $1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, Wood- 
ward, lowa. 





C. Reds—Eggs for hatching, Descendants from 

« blue ribbon winners and good laying strain, 
$8.00 per 100, $2.50 per 15; pen eggs 65 per setting. 
R. W. Carlisle, Whittemore, lowa. 


S. C. DARK REDS 





Breeding and culling thirteen 
years for color, laying and 





size. Farm range. Eggs, 88.00 per 10, prepaid. 
8. J. STEDDOM, Granger, lowa. 
“NTANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs 10c, 


baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 





OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for 
hatching, 62.00 per 12, $10.00 per 100. Mrs. W. H. 
Freemen, Lake Wilson, Minn. 


RIZE Winning Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Utility $10.00 per 100; mating list on request, 
Mrs. Fred Welch, Monmouth, II. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs; large, dark 
red, winter layers; $1.25 ‘ $7.00 100. Mrs. Willis 
Boley, Kahoka, Mo., Route 3 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Direct descen- 
dants of “Old Bill Taft”, the great show bird. 
Dark glowing red color, eggs $4.00 for 15. Reason. 
able hatch guaranteed. T. B. Parker, Aurelia, lowa. 


OSE Comb Reds, rich dark red, strictly high 
class eggs. Fifteen for three dollars, five-fifty 
for thirty. Mrs. W. E. Loughary, Packwood, Iowa, 


ATCHING eggs—Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, good color—i5, $2.00 delivered. K. V. 
Smith, Seymour, Iowa. 




















guns Comb Red eggs, well culled flock, $6.50 
00; pen, $2.00 per 15. Mra, Hugh Miller, jeffer- 
son, Iowa. 





C. Rhode Island Red eggs, 62.00 per 15; $5.00 pe 
« 50; $8.00 per 100. Minnie Lincoln, Grinacll, = 





QiseLs Comb Rhode Island Reds, healthy farm 
raised eggs 15 for $1.25; 50 for $3.50. Asa Ander. 
son, New London, Iowa. 





S C. RED eggs for hatching. Beautiful, even dark 

« red flock; excellent layers. $1.50 per 15, $8.00 

per 100. Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, Earlham, lowa. 

NV AYHOOD strain Rhode Island Reds (Single 
Comb), 83.00 per setting. Single Comb Rhode 

Island Red eggs, $2.00 per setting. Single Comb 


English White Leghorn eggs, $2.00 per setting. Wm. 
Balerlotzer, O'Fallon, Mo. 








I ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. C. Reds, best 
4 laying strain guaranteed. Highland Farm, 


Hedrick, lowa. 





| es Comb Red eggs, $6.00 per hundred, $1.25 for 
Clarence Stone, Webster City, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Whites, heavy winter 

layers. Eggs $4 and $3 per 15; $7 per 100 from 

range flock. Write for mating list. A. F. Brown, 
Jefferson, lowa, Route No. 4. 





I OSE Comb Rhode Island Whites, the ideal gen- 
eral purpose fowls. Eggs reasonable. M. A. 
Bohy, R. 5K, Albia, lowa. 





AVE you seen the Rhode Island Whites? Write 
me for eggs, circular and information. John 
Roth, Morton, I! 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





I ARRED Rock eggs. Bred to lay, 200-240 trap- 

nested stock, pen mated; $2.00-15, $4.50-50, $8.00- 
100, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. E. L. 
Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 





UFF Rocks, Breeder for 14 years. Large boned, 
even buff, healthy stock, farm range. Eggs, 
$2.00-15, 84.00-45, 87.00-100. Clyde J. Wright, Knox- 


ville, lowa. 





Eggs, $7.00 


bag View Farm Barred Rocks. 
Louis Hadenfeldt, Sioux 


per 100; 82.00 per 15. 
Rapids, lowa. 





$1.50 for 15. 
R. 2, Lamotte, lowa. 


B' UFF Rock eggs for sale, Herbert 


Cahill, 





LEGHORNS. 


—so 


W YANDOTTES. 


we HITE Wyandotte flock of winter layers, every 

bird a true Wyandotte. Some winners of the 
blue in this flock. Al! orders filled with fresh eggs, 
$2.00 setting: $8.00 100. eenmnetion guaranteed. 
Mrs. L. B. Clark, Maywood, M 








wu Wyandottes—The layers win, Iowa State 
Fair 1919, ist pen; Austin, Minn., ist and 
cockerels. egg strain, Eggs for hatchi eS 
$3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W, 
Grove, lowa. 





| > for hatching from our bred to lay P< 
Flake White Wyandottes, Regal strain. 

antee nine chicks or refill at half price. 100, 90.80 
50, 85.00; 15, $2.25. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, Iowa. 





MITE Wyandotte eggs from pen headed by 

winners at Illinols State Show, 1920—Fishel 
and Keeler breeding combined—¢4.00 per 15. LYLE 
THOMAS, Lewistown, III. 





7 HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct. Grand 

special mating of great wiater layers and biue 

ribbon winners. Eggs, $3.00 per 15. F. A. Van Ant- 
werp, Jefferson, Lowa. 





ber Quill White Wyandottes. Winners where 
J shown, Fifteen eggs, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, 99.50, 
a oe $5.00. F L. Wagner, Buchanan, lowa, 

rept. W P 


SK us for our 1920 mating list on our White 
Wyandottes. Chas. KE. Hall & Sons, Bentonsport, 
R. 1, Box 101, lowa. 


we Wyandotte, Buff Rocks, Light Brahmas 
eges for hatching, $7.50 per hundred; none 
P. E. Keith, Dethi, Lowa. 


QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs for sale from good, 
healthy Rose Combed birds; 61.50 for 15; $7.50 for 
100. Ralph Kreager, Newton, R. R. 5, lowa. 








better. 








YILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm range. Hatching 
DO eggs—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, 87.00. E. O. Dyvig, 
Stanhope, Iowa. 





7 XTRA fine Columbian Wyandotte eggs for hatch- 
ing. $10.00 per 100, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. J. C. John- 
son, Lynnville, lowa. 





UFF Wyandottes. Cockerels, and 
prize-winning free range, 50, $4.00; are A 


Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, lowa. 





qe strain Columbian Wyandottes, - 
15, 50; 50, $7.00; 100, $12.00, prepaid. 
Frank Bhryack Colchester, IIL. 





we aS eggs. $8.00 per 100. Flock 
Martin cockerels. Mra. Frank 
Sehman, Dallas "Center, Iowa. 


le bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching 
purposes, ¢8.00 per hundred. Mrs. R. M. Steen, 
New Sharon, lowa. 








gure Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatch 
$2.60; 100, $7.00. Charles French, Nashua, 


EE? 





| ~~ White Wyandotte eggs for ha 
hundred. Richard Pierce, Lake City, 





a * TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at big shows, and big winter 
ers. Baby chicks 2c each, prepaid 

q lots of 25 or more. Eggs $2.50 per 16, $6 per 
50, $10 per 100, prepaid. Get my free cir- 
cular. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons—T. W. L -— 
strain—great layers. Wright County Pot 
show 1918 sweepstake cockerel, 1919 first cockerel. 

Fort Dodge Poultry Show—First cock, hen, 
pullet, also sweepstake hen. Pen 1, $6.00 per 15; pen 
2, 85.00 per 15. W. A. Theblay, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


EGISTERED, trapnested, pedigreed cane 
our ‘Royal’ strain of heavy laying Buff Orping- 
tons. Every bird a prize winner. Only a few to be 
sold. Write at once. Roup & Son, 825 Carroll Ave., 
Ames, lowa. 


50, $6.50; 100, 
Colchester, Ilnots. 














~~ C. Buff Orpingtons, Martz strain. Ry quality, 
wes color, heavy layers. prepaid. 15, 
$12. “Thos Baumgardner, 


NC. Buff Orpingtons (Martz strain(, big bone, 

e quality, excellent layers. Eggs $3,50-30; - 
50; $10.00-100. Parcel post prepaid. EK. J. Maland, 
Jewell, Lowa. 





S C. BUFF Orpington fresh eggs for setting—good 
\O. color, hustlers and layers, Wm. Cook & Son 
strain—$2.00 per setting. Mrs. H. L. Loudermilk, 
Maywood, Missouri. 





| UFF Orpington eggs for hatching. Best for the 

market, show or winter laying. Eleven years’ 
show record. Special price 50 eggs. Baby chicks. 
H. T. Farrar, Ames, lowa. 





wu Orpington eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15, 
$9.00 per 100; special matings, $2.50 per 15. 
8. B. Green, New Sharon, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb White Orpingtons, heavy lay’ 
1 strain. Eggs—i5, $1.50; 100, $7.00. Mrs. Filo 
Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatch 
$6.50 per hundred. Mrs. Otto Pingel, Ledy 
ng 


ARGE, pure, winter layers—8. C. Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $2.00-15. Mrs. Walter Hart, Parnell, Mo, 








mene 230—264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 
heavy laying strain S.C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers. 175 pul- 
lets laid 148¢ dozen eggs January 1920. Eggs $1.75, 15; 
$8.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A. 
Lyon, Creston, R. 4, lowa. 





URE bred Single Comb White Leghorns, on 
dale strain, best winter layers. Eggs, $8.00 pe 
hundred, $5.00 per 50, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. Jobn Belting. 

Route 5, Cherokee, lowa. 


Poultry News 
Free 


The next three issues of POULTRY NEWS will 
be sent frec and without obligation to all poultry 
raisers who write at once and enclose the names 
and addresses of three friends or neighbors who keep 
chickens. Each issue is full of valuable hints on 
chicken raising; how to prevent White Diarrhoea; 
how to save baby chicks; how to develop big fat 
broilers; bow to start pullets laying early; how to 
get more eggs. Every poultry raiser who wants to 
make money out of his poultry should read these 
free issues. Just send a post card or letter today 
with the names of three or more friends.or neigh- 
bors. Address Kditer Poultry News, 4644 








Poultry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





C. Buff Orpington eggs for hatching, $8.00 per 
- 100. Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





HITE Orpington eggs for hatching. E. Patty, 
Searsboro, Lowa. 





waz Orpington eggs and Baby chicks. Mrs. 
Jesse M. Kuhn, a R. 1, Ames, Iowa. 





LANGSHARS. 





HITE Langshan eggs, $1.50 for 15; 


$8.00 per 
hundred. Mrs. E 


. R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo. 





G@GS from fine Black Langshans at reasonable 
prices. Also some good cocks and cockerels. 
Ethel Patty, Searsboro, Iowa. 





Re Langshan eggs and Baby chicks. Mrs. 
Jesse M. Kubn, R. 1, Ames, Lowa. 





URE bred Black Langshan eggs, 15 for $2.00; 100 
for $10.00. Frank Merkel, Kensett, Lowa. 





IG Black Langshans, greatest laying strain. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Is. 





BABY CHICKS 


ABY CHICKS. Best grade, guaranteed laying. 
pure bred stock. White Leghorns, $17 per 3 
Reds, $18; Buff Orpingtons, $19. Postpaid. Live 
arrtval + “wee Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, 
nton, 


ag CHICKS—Leading varieties. $17 to ay 
. Write for circular. Mapleton Farm & 
Secebers, Box C, Keystone, lowa, 
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If there’s anything that has endless uses around the farm, it’s Western 
Crushed Rock Salt. It is the ideal form of salt to use for curing meats, 
hides, hay, straw and silage; for ice and ice cream making; for feeding 
stock, for killing weeds, and dozens of other purposes. 












Western Crushed Rock Salt costs less at the start than white or evapo- 
rated salt, and it goes 14 farther, because of its great 
strength and quality—being 98% pure salt. It is so 
much better than ordinary white salt because it is 
produced by the mining method, which brings it out 
in its original purity and strength, just as nature formed 
ROK-SALT-BIOX it. No ordinary barrel salt, though it may appear 
her mecarne! | whiter, can compare in purity, strength or economy 
BE THE JUDGE? with Western Crushed Rock Salt. 


Packed in barrels and sacks—at all up-to-date dealers, 











Finely-groundpure 


























Rock Salt, pressed | A single trial will convince you of its superiority. 
into 50 Ib. blocks 

under tremendous FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages 
pressure. Will not and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. 


chip or crack; un 
affected by rain 


ST. LOUIS 
Kansas City 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. 


WESTERN 
Crushed 





















































‘Alabama Alfalfa Land 


Demopolis Section 
es best portion of five counties—the real 
“Argentine of America.” For Alfalfa, Grain, Grass 
and Live Stock unexcelied, New comers here from 
24 states—land yet cheap. For full information write 


C. C. CLAY ALFALFA LAND COMPANY 


Demopolis, Alabama 
FOR SALE 


A FINE FARM OF 340 ACRES 


Iowa; 260 acres in cultiva- 


FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 





Embrac 


Lawler, la. 


A GREAT STOCK FARM 


FOR SALE 














in corn belt of western 





620 acres, comprising as good an improved stock | tion, balance in timber and blue grass; running 
raising or breeding farm as any one could ask for, water; place suitable for diversified or dairy farm- 
situated near Sheldon, lowa, an up to date smal! city ing; well improved; close to railroad, on rural 
with three railroads, located tn northwestern lowa route. This isasnap. You wil! have to burry 
Pmong some of the best agricultural and farm land of . ‘ = 
lowa. Price ts reasonable, terms are good. If inter Price, $210 Per Acre 
ested, write for pictures and terms Write BOX 196, St. John, Wash. 
L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa of 


For Sale—by owner 





OKLAHOMA FARM 


1125 acre cattle, hog, sheep and alfalfa farm, 
Rogers county; mostly black alluvial limestone bot- 


A good 30 acre dairy farm (milk 15c & qt.) black d 
gandy loam, al! can be plowed but ? acre, wel! im- tom land; close to county seat; mild climate; two 
proved: new buildings, 5 room house. A bargain | ®&tural gas wells, good oll prospect, and we will help 
at #300 an acre if taken before April Ist. 60 rods develop; $30,000 worth of improvements. Easy 


Write for particulars. 
GRAVES & CKOMWELL 
Oll Producers Muskogee, Okhiahoma 


SPLENDID ALFALFA FARM 


Two bundred and forty acres; one hundred acres 
alfaifa, eighteen wheat. Fine improvements, nicely 
painted, good repair; splendid dairy; three good 
heavy teams; good equipment for dairying, farming 
and haying. About ten thousand down, easy terms. 
Must retire on account of age. Immediate posses- 
sion RAST VIEW DAIRY AND ALFALFA 
FARM, Munnsvillie, New York 


Canadian Land Buyers 

We have at our disposal, thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved farms at prices 
from ¢20 per acre up. The high premium on Ameri- 


from city limits south, (county seat) vernis. 


SOHNI. GRAVES, R. F.0D. No. 5, Independence, la. 


STEARNS C COUNTY, MINNESOTA LANDS 


$20 acres, good bulldings... 
120 acres, fine improvements.. 

80 acres, good buildings... 

540 acres, well improved.. 
Fifty other farms in corn belt. We 
notagents. Tell us what you want 
fiela Co., Pioneer Bldg., st. 


LOOoKi 


160 acres of No. 1 land, 64 acres broke, shack 12x12, 
new barn 16x16, shingle roof, 10 head cattle, includ- 
ing 4 big cows. All for $3,000; $2.200 cash, balance 








: 

are owners, 
H.J. Max- 
Pasi, Minn. Minn. 














arranged KR. N. NUNNEMAKER, Jenner, can exchange wil! help purchase these lands, which 
Alberta. are sure to trebie tn value in the near future. Write 
us today if you are interested. GOODWATER FARM 


LOCATERS, GOODWATER, SASK. 


For Sale—ideal Stock and Dairy Farm 


To close an estate. Located tn Washington county, 
Minnesota, 14 miles from St. Paul, on state road, 
seven miles from Hastings, ina beautiful section of 
country. Best of soil; $10 acres tillable and 60 acres 
pasture, partly wooded. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings. Electricity installed for all 
purposes, at city rates. Price net, $75,000. Terms. 


Address T. L. FU FURBER, Cottage Grove, Minn. 


Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Lan ee ae 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Write for map 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, al! sizes; lowest prices 
Termes ¢1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Alien County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


WHAT IS LAND REALLY WORTH 


that cost 6400 an acre and will not gain over 3% on 
the investment? Many of our farms costing #35 to 
@60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 years of 
careful farming NEW WORK FAK™M 
AGENCY, Westfield. N. WY. 


For Sale—120 Acres 











Three miles from 90d town, Nicolet County. Easy terms. Also improved farms. { 
Minn., $175 oar acre males — ae and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 








Minnesota Corn Lands 


Web a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


FARMS 


cash, balance — 
SOHN ’. FRIED 


Send For New Price List 
of good farms and farm lands, 620 to $30 an acre, in 
this, the middie of North Dakota, 
&. N. CAREY, 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 6. E. Missouri farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, ¢40 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 





Mandan, N. D. 











im southeastern North Dakota 
= 71 the famous James River Valiey. 
es @30 to 690 per acre: one-fifth 
> ter rms. Write for big free list. 
AND CO., Jamestown, N, D, 
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The Light of Western Stars | 


By 











A ROMANCE | 
ZANE GREY 








(Continued from last week) 


“Can I get a permit to go into the in- 
terior—to Mezquital?” asked Madeline, of 
the officer. 

“You 
lorn hope. 
But 
if your 


going on? Madam, it’s a for- 
Mezquital is a hundred miles 
chance—the barest 


this car. 


are 
away there's a 
man can drive 
either 


chance 
The 
ceremonious in their executiong, The ar- 
rangements for Stewart's will be elabor- 
ate. But, barring unusual circumstances 
it will take place precisely at the hour 
designated. You need no permit. Your 
messages are official papers. But to save 
time, perhaps delay, I suggest you take 
this Mexican, Senor Montes, with you. 
He outranks Don Carlos and knows the 
captain of the Mezquital detachment.” 

“Ah! Then Don Carlos is not in com- 
mand of the forces holding Stewart?” 

‘‘No.”’ 

“I thank you, sir. I shall not forget your 
kindness,"’ concluded Madeline. 

She bowed to Senor Montes, and re- 
quested him to enter the car. Nels stowed 


Mexicans are murderous or 


some of the paraphernalia away, making 
room in the rear seat. Link bent over 
the wheel. The start was so sudden, with 
such crack and roar, that the crowd split 
in wild disorder. Out of the plaza the car 
ran, gathering headway; down a street 
lined by white and blue walls; across a 
square where rebels were building barri- 


railroad track full of iron 
mounted pieces of 
guards, who 


cades; along a 
flat-cars that carried 
artillery; thru the outlying 
waved to the officer Montes. 

Madeline bound her 
her and wound veils around the 
lower part of her face. She was allina 
strange glow, she had begun to burn, to 
throb, to thrill, to expand, and she meant 
to see all that was possible The sullen 
sun, fire, hung over the mountain 
range in the west. How low it had sunk! 
Before her stretched a narrow, white road 

dusty, hard as stone—a highway that 
had been used for centuries. If it had 
been wide enough to permit passing a 
vehicle it would have been a magnificent 
course for automobiles. But the weeds 
and the dusty flowers and the mesquite 
boughs and arms of cactus brushed the 
car as it sped by. 

Faster, faster, faster! That old, resist- 
less weight began to press Madeline back; 
the old, incessant bellow of wind filled 
her ears. Link Stevens hunched low over 
the wheel. His eyes were hidden under 
leather helmet and goggles, but the lower 
part of his face was unprotected. He 
resembled a demon, so dark and stone- 
hard and strangely grinning was he. All 
at once Madeline realized how matchless, 
how wonderful a driver was this cowboy. 
She divined that weakening could not 
have been possible to Link Stevens He 
was a cowboy, and he really was riding 
that car, making it answer to his will, as 
it had been born in him-to master a 
horse. He had never driven to suit him- 


glasses tightly over 


eyes, 


red as 


self, had never reached an all-satisfying 
speed until now. Beyond that his motive 
was to save Stewart—to make Madeline 
happy. Life was nothing to him. That 
fact gave him the superhuman nerve to 
face the peril of this ride Because of 


his disregard of self, he was able to oper- 
ate the machine, to choose the power, the 
speed, the guidance, the going, with the 
judgment and highest efficiency pos- 
sible. Madeline knew he would get her 
to Mezquital in time to save Stewart, or 
he would kill her in the attempt. 

The white, narrow road flashed out of 
the foreground, slipped with inconceivable 
rapidity under the car. When she marked 
a clump of cactus far ahead it seemed 
to shoot at her, to speed behind her even 
the instant noticed it. Nevertheless, 
Madeline knew Link was not putting the 
car to its limit Swiftly as he was fly- 
ing, he held something in reserve But 
he took the turns of the road as if he 
knew the way was cleared before him. 
He trusted to a cowboy’s luck A wagon 
in one of those curves, a herd of cattle, 
even a frightened steer, meant a wreck. 
Madeline never closed her eyes at these 
fateful moments, If Link could stake 
himself, the others and her upon such 
chance, what could not she stake with her 
motive? So while the great car hummed 
and thrummed, and darted around the 
curves on two wheels, and sped on like 
a bullet, Madeline lived that ride, meant 
to feel it to the uttermost. 

But it was not all swift going. A 
stretch of softer ground delayed Link, 
made the car labor and pant and pound 
and grind thru gravel. Moreover, the 
cactus plants assumed an alarming abil- 
ity to impede progress Long, slender 
arms of the ocotillo encroached upon the 


best 


she 








did likewis 
fallen Itke timbers in 
forest, lay along the narrow margins; t 
bayonet cactus and the sibnagi leaned 
threateningly; clusters of maguey, sha 
owed by the huge, looming saguaro, in- 
fringed upon the highway to Mezquit 
And every Ieaf and blade and branch of 
cactus bore wicked thorns, any one of 
which would be fatal to a tire. 

It came at length, the bursting report. 
The car lurched, went on like a crippled 
thing, and halted, obedient to the master 
hand at the wheel. Swift as Link was in 
replacing the tire, he lost time. The red 
sun, more sullen, duskier as it neared the 


road; broad, round leaves 


fluted columns, 


black, bold horizon, appeared to mock 
Madeline, to eye her in derision. 
Link leaped in, and the car spra 


g 
ahead. The road-bed changed, the trees 
changed—all the surroundings changed 
except the cactus. There were miles of 
rolling ridges, rough in the hollows, i 
short rocky bits of road, and washes to 
cross, and a low, sandy swale where mes- 
quites grouped a forest along a trickling 
inch-deep sheet of water Green thing 
softened the hard, dry aspect of the des- 
ert. There were birds and parrots and 
deer and wild boars. All these Madeline 
remarked with clear eyes, with remar 
able suspectibility of attention; but what 
she strained to see, what she yearned for, 





prayed for, was straight, unobstructed 
road 

3ut the road began to wind up: it 
turned and twisted in tantalizing Ad 
curves; it was in no hurry to surm t 


that began to 
mountain; 
things except 


assume the propor- 
it was leisurely 3 
Mexican st 


a hill 
tions of a 
were all 


That was quick, fierce, bloody—it was 
Spanish. 

The descent from that elevation was 
difficult, extremely hazardous, yet Link 
Stevens drove fast At the base of 3 


hill rocks and sand all but halted him for 
good. Then in taking an abrupt curve 2 
grasping spear ruined another tire. This 

> 


time the car rasped across the road 

the cactus, ‘bursting the second front- 
wheel tire. Like demons indeed Link and 
Nels worked. Shuddering, Madeline felt 


the declining heat of the sun, saw with 
gloomy eyes the shading of the red light 
over the desert. She did not look back 
to see how near the sun was to the hori- 
zon. She wanted to ask Nels. Strange 
as anything on this terrible ride was the 
absence of speech. As yet no word had 
been spoken. Madeline wanted to shriek 
to Link to hurry. But he was more than 
humanly swift in all his actions. So 2 
mute lips, with the fire in her beginning 
to chill, with a lifelessness menacing her 





spirit, she watched, hoped against hope, 
prayed for a long, straight, smooth road. 

Quite suddenly she saw it. seemingly 
miles of clear, narrow lane disappearing 
like a thin, white streak in distant green. 
Perhaps Link Stevens’ heart leaped like 
Madeline's. The huge car, with a roar 
and a jerk, seemed to answer Madé s 
call, a cry no less poignant because it 


was silent. 


Faster, faster, faster; The roar be- 
came a whining hum. Then for Madeline 
sound ceased to be anything—she could 
not hear. The wind was now heavy, im- 
ponderable, no longer a_ swift, plastic 


thing, but solid, like an onrushing walk 
It bore down upon Madeline with such ree 
sistless weight that she could not move. 
The green of desert plants along the road 
merged in two shapeless fences, sliding 
at her from the distance. Objects ahead 
began to blur, the white road to grow 
streaky, like rays of light, the sky to 
take on more of a reddening haze. 
Madeline, realizing her sight was faile 
ing her, turned for one more look at Link 
Stevens. It had come to be his ride al- 
most as much as it was hers. He hun 
lower than ever, rigid, strained t 
last degree, a terrible, implacable dr 
This was his hour, and he was great I 
he so much as brushed a flying tire 
against one of the millions of spikes 
clutching out, striking out from the S- 








tus, there would be a shock, a splitting 
wave of air—an end Madeline thought 
she saw that Link's bulging chee ind 
jaw were gray, that his tight-shut lps 
were white, that the smile was gone. 


Then he really was human—not a demon. 
She felt a strange sense of brotherhood. 
He understood a woman's soul as Monty 


Price had understood it. Link was thé 
lightning-forged automaton, the driving, 
relentless, unconquerable instrument of 4 


was a man whose 
passion. 


woman's will. He 
force was directed by a woman's 
He reached up to her height, fe 
love, understood the nature of her agon) 
These made him heroic. But it was thé 
hard life, the wild years of danger on thé 
desert, the companionship of ruthless 
men, the elemental, that made possible 
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his physical achievement. Madeline loved 
his spirit then and gloried in the man. 
She had pictured upon her heart, never 
to be forgotten, this little hunched, de- 
formed figure of Link's, hanging with 
dauntless, with deathless grip over the 
wheel, his gray face like a marble mask. 
That was Madeline's last clear sensa- 
tion upon the ride. Blinded, dazed, she 
succumbed to the demands upon her 
strength. She reeled, fell back, only 
vaguely aware of a helping hand. Con- 
fusion seized her senses. All about her 


was a dark chaos thru which she was 
rushing, rushimg, rushing under the 
wrathful eye of a setting sun. Then, as 
there was no more sound or sight for 
her, she felt there was no color. But the 
rush never slackened—a rush thru opaque, 
limitless pace. For moments, hours, ages, 
she was propelled with the velocity of a 
shooting star. The earth seemed a huge 
automobile And it sped with her down 
an endless white track thru the universe. 
Looming, ghostly, ghastly, spectral forms 
of cacti plants, large as pine trees, 
stabbed her with giant spikes She be- 
came an unstable being in a shapeless, 
colorless, soundless cosmos of unrelated 
things, but always rushing, even to meet 


the darkness that haunted her and never 
reached her. 

But at an end of infinite time that rush 
ceased. Madeline lost the queer feeling 
of being disembodied by a frightfully swift 
careening thru boundless distance. She 
distinguished voices, low at first, appar- 


ently far away. Then she opened her 
eyes to blurred but conscious sight. 

» car had come to a stop. Link was 
lying face down over the wheel. Nels 


was rubbing her hands, calling to her. 
She saw a house with clean whitewashed 
walls and brown tiled roof. Beyond, over 
a dark mountain range, peeped the last 
red curve, the last beautiful ray of the 
getting sun. 








CHAPTER 25—AT THE END OF 
THE ROAD. 


Madeline saw that the car was sur- 
rounded by armed Mexicans. They pre- 
gented a contrast to the others she had 
geen that day; she wondered a little at 
their silence, at their respectful front. 


Suddenly a sharp spoken order opened 


up the ranks next to the house. Senor 
Montes appeared in the break, coming 
swiftly. His dark face wore a smile; his 


manner was courteous, 
thoritative. 
“Senora, it is not too late!” 


important, au- 


He spoke her language with an accent 
strange to her, so that it seemed to hinder 
understanding. 

“Senora, you got here in time,"’ he went 
on. “El Capitan Stewart will be free.”’ 

“Free!"" she whispered 

She rose, reeling. 


“Come,” replied Montes, taking her 
arm “Perdoneme, Senora.” 

Without his assistance she would have 
fallen wholly on Nels, who supported her 
on the other side. They helped her alight 
from the car. For the moment the white 
walls, the hazy red sky, the dark figures 
of the rebels, whirled before Madeline’s 
eyes. She took a few steps. swaying be- 
tween her escorts; then the confusion of 


her sight and mind passed away. It was 
as if she quickened with a thousand vivi- 
fying currents, as if she could see and 
hear and feel everything in the world, as 
if nothing could be overlooked, forgotten, 
neglected. 

She turned back, remembering Link. He 
Was lurching from the car, helmet and 
Goggles thrust back, the gray shade gone 
from his face, the cool, bright gleam of 


his eyes disappearing for something 
warmer 
Senor Montes led Madeline and her 


cowboys thru a hall to a patio, and on 
thru a large room with flooring of rough, 
tare boards that rattled, into a smaller 
room full of armed, quiet rebels, facing 
&n open window. 

Madeline scanned the faces of these 
men, expecting to see Don Carlos But 
he was not present. A soldier addressed 
her in Spanish, too swiftly uttered, too 
Voluble for her to translate. But, like 
Senor Montes, he was gracious, and, de- 
spite his ragged garb and uncouth ap- 
pearance, he bore the unmistakable stamp 
of authority. 
ntes directed Madeline’s attention to 
&man standing at the window. A loose 
Scarf of vivid red hung from his hand. 

“Senora, they were waiting for the sun 
to Set when we arrived,’’ said Montes. 
‘The signal was about to be given for 
Senor Stewart's walk to death.” 

“Stewart's walk!” echoed Madeline. 

“Ah, Senora let me tell you his sen- 
tenee—the sentence I have had the honor 
end happiness to revoke for you.” 

Stewart had been court-martialed and 
sentenced according to a Mexican custom 
observed in cases of brave soldiers to 
Whom honorable and fitting executions 
Were due. His hour had been set for 
lursday when the sun had sunk. Upon 
signal he was to be liberated and was free 
to walk out into the road, to take any di- 
rection he pleased. He knew his sentence, 

®w that death awaited him, that every 
bessible avenue of escape was blocked by 
Men with rifies ready, But he had not the 
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N inaccurate planter covers up its mistakes. You don’t see them SS 
when they are made. They are not visible until the plants come 


~~ What the 


z 


up and hills with too few or too many stalks show you where the 
planter failed to drop properly. Then it is too late to remedy the mis- 
takes. You cultivate the crop, harvest it—and get a smaller profit 
than you should, all because of an inaccurate planter. Buy the 
planter that assures accuracy. 


JOHN DEERE 


999 CORN PLANTER 


pays for itself in a short time through the profits it makes by planting 


in every hill exactly the desired number of kernels. 


Farmers in 


all corn-growing sections rely on it for the proper stands that bring 


the extra bushels. 


The “Counting Out” Method of the 
999 gives you the same accuracy that 
you would get if you painstakingly 
counted out the kernels and dropped 


them by hand. 


or drilling. 
means of foot lever. 


out changing plates. 


And the Variable Drop Device en- 


ables you to vary the drop to accord 
with the varying fertility of the field. 
Without stopping the team or leaving 
the seat, you canchange thedropto two, 
three or four kernels—always the exact 
number desired. Merely shift a foot 


lever to make the change. 








slightest idea at what moment or from 
what direction the bullets were to come 

“Senora, we have sent messengers to 
every squad of waiting soldiers—an order 
that El Capitan is not to be shot. He is 
ignorant of his release. I shall give the 
signal for his freedom.” 

Montes was ceremonious, gallant, emo- 
tional. Madeline saw his pride, and di- 
vined that the situation was one which 
brought out the vanity, the ostentation, 
as well as the cruelty of his race. He 
would keep her in an agony of suspense, 
let Stewart start upon that terrible walk 
in ignorance of his freedom. It was the 
motive of a Spaniard. Suddenly Madeline 
had a horrible quaking fear that Montes 
lied, that he meant her to be a witness of 
watching Stewart’s actions in the face 
was honest; he was only barbarous. He 
would satisfy certain instincts of his na- 
ture—sentiment, romance, cruelty—by 
starting Stewart upon that walk, by 
watching Stewart’s actions in the face 
of seeming death; by seeing Madeline's 
agony of doubt, fear, pity, love. Almost 
Madeline felt that she could not endure 
the situation. She was weak and tot- 
tering. 

“Senora! Ah, it will be one beautiful 
thing!” Montes caught the scarf from 
the rebel’s hand. He was glowing, pas- 
sionate; his eyes had a strange, soft, 
cold flash; his voice was low, intense. 
He was living something splendid to him. 
“I'll wave the scarf, Senora. That will be 
the signal. It will be seen down at the 
other end of the road. Senor Stewart's 
jailer will see the signal, take off Stew- 
arts’ irons, release him, open the door for 
his walk. Stewart will be free. But he 
will not know. He will expect death. As 
he is a brave man, he will face tt. He will 
walk this way. Every step of that walk 
he will expect to be shot from some un- 





ADE FAMOUS 


You can use the 999 for planting any 
kind of corn, and a great variety of 
other seeds, without changing cut-off 


Fertilizer and Pea Attachments can 
be furnished—either or both can be 
used when planting corn. 


You can use the 999 for either hilling 
Change made instantly by 
Nine different 
drilling distances can be secured with- 


Write Today for your 
free copy of ‘“‘More and 
Better Corn”-—a popu- 
lar book that is full of 
practical information on 
every feature of quan- 
tity and quality corn 
production. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Ii. 
Ask for package P-434 


PLEMENTS 


BY GOOD | 





known quarter. But he will not be afraid. 
Senora, I have seen El Capitan fighting 
in the field. What is death to him? Ah, 
will it not be magnificent to see him come 
forth—to walk down? Senora, you will 
see what a man he is. Ali the way he will 
expect cold, swift death. Here at this end 
of the road he will meet his beautiful 
lady!"’ 

“Is there no—no possibility of a mis- 
take?’’ faltered Madeline. 

“None. My order included unloading of 
rifles.’ 

“Don Carlos?” 

“He is in irons, and must answer to 
General Salazar,’ replied Montes. 

Madeline looked down the deserted 
road How strange to see the last ruddy 
glow of the sun over the brow of the 
mountain range! The thought of that 
sunset had been torture for her. Yet it 
had passed, and now the afterlights were 
luminous, beautiful, prophetic 

With a heart stricken by both joy and 
agony, she saw Montes wave the scarf. 

Then she waited. No change manifest- 
ed itself down the length of that lonely 
road. There was absolute silence in the 
room behind her. How terribly, infinite- 
ly long seemed the waiting! Never in all 
her future life would she forget the quaint 
pink, blue and white walled houses with 
their colored roofs. That dusty, bare 
road resembled one of the uncovered 
streets of Pompeii with its look of cen- 
turies of solitude. 

Suddenly a door opened and a tall man 
stepped out. 

Madeline recognized Stewart. She had 
to place both hands on the window-sill 
for support, while a storm of emotion 
swayed her. Like a retreating wave it 
rushed away. Stewart lived. He was 
free. He had stepped out into the light. 
She had saved him. Life changed for her 








in that instant of realization, and became 
sweet, full, strange. 

Stewart shook hands with someone in 
the doorway. Then he looked up and down 
the road. The door closed behind him. 
Leisurely he rolled a cigarette, stood 
close to the wall while he scratched a 
match. Even at that distance, Made- 
line’s keen eyes caught the small flame, 
the first little puff of smoke. 

Stewart then took to the middle of the 
road and leisurely began his walk. 

To Madeline he appeared natural 
walked as unconcernedly as if he were 
strolling for pleasure; but the absence of 
any other living thing, the silence, the 
red haze, the surcharged atmosphere— 
these were all unnatural. From time to 
time Stewart stopped to turn face for- 
ward toward houses and corners. Only 
silence greeted these significant moves of 
his. Once he halted to roll and light an- 
other cigarette. After that his step 
quickened. 

Madeline watched him with pride, love, 
pain, glory, combating for a mastery. over 
her. This walk of his seemingly took 
longer than all her hours of awakening, 
of strife, of remorse, longer than the ride 
to find him. She felt that it would be im- 
possible for her to wait till he reached 
the end of the road. Yet in the hurry and 
riot of her feelings she had fleeting pan- 
ics. What could she say to him? How 
meet him? Well she remembered the tall, 
powerful form now growing close enough 
to distinguish its dress. Stewart's face 
was yet only a dark gleam. Soon she 
would see it—long before he could know 
she was there. She wanted to run te 
meet him. Nevertheless, she stood rooted 
to her covert behind the window, living 
that terrible walk with him to the utter- 
most thought of home, sister, mother, 
sweetheart, wife, life itself—every thought 
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that could come to a man stalking to 
meet his executioners. With all that 
tumult in her mind and heart, Madeline 
still fell prey to the incomprehensible 
variations of emotion possible to a wo- 
man. Every step Stewart took thrilled 
her. She had some strange, subtle intui- 


tion that he was not unhappy, and that 
he believed beyond shadow of doubt that 
he was walking to his death. His steps 
dragged a little, tho they had begun to be 


swift. The old, hard, physical, wild nerve 
of the cowboy was perhaps in conflict 
with spiritual growth of the finer man, 


realizing too late that life ought not to be 
sacrificed 

Then the dark gleam that was his face 
took shape, grew sharper and clearer. He 
was staiking now, and there was a sug- 
gestion of impatience in his stride. It 
took these hidden Mexicans a long time 
to kill him! At a point in the middle of 
the road, even with the corner of a house 
and opposite to Madeline's position, Stew- 


art halted stock still. He presented a 
fair, bold mark to his executioners, and 
he stood there motionless a full minute. 
Only silence greeted him. Plain it was 
to Madeline, and she thought to all who 
had eyes to see, that to Stewart since 


reason he had been spared all 
along his walk, this was the moment when 
he ought to be mercifully shot. But as 
no shots came, a rugged dignity left him 
for a reckless scorn, manifest in the way 
he strolled across to the corner of the 
house, rolled yet another cigarette, and, 
presenting a broad breast to the window, 
smoked and waited. 

That wait was 
Madeline Perhaps it 


for some 


unendurable for 
was only a minute, 


almost 


Several minutes at the longest, but the 
time seemed a year Stewart's face was 
scornful, hard. Did he suspect treachery 
on the part of his captors, that they 
meant to play with him as a cat witha 
mouse, to murder him at leisure? Made- 
line was sure she caught the old, inscrut- 
able, mocking smile fleeting across his 
lips. He held that position for what must 
have been a reasonable time to his mind, 
then with a laugh and a shrug he threw 
the cigarette into the road. He shook 
his head as if at the incomprehensible mo- 
tives of men who could have no fair rea- 
sons now for delay. 

He made a sudden violent action that 
Was more than a straightening of his 
powerful frame It was the old instinc- 
tive violence Then he faced north. Mad- 
eline read his thought, knew he was 
thinking of her, calling her a last silent 
farewell Hie would serve her to his last 
breath, leave her free, keep his secret 
That picture of him, dark-browed, fire- 
eyed, strangely sad and strong, sunk in 
delibly into Madeline heart of hearts 

The next instant he was striding for- 
ward, to force by bold and scornful pres- 
ence a speedly fulfillment of his sentence. 

Madeline ste pped into the door, crossed 
the threshold 

Stewart staggered as if indeed the bul- 
lets he expected had pierced him in mor 
tal wound. His dark face turned white. 
His eyes had the rapt stare, the wild fear 
of a man who saw an apparition, yet who 
doubted his sight Perhaps he had called 
to her as the Mexicans called to their 


Virgin: perhaps he imagined sudden death 


had come unawares, and this was her 
image appearing to him in some other 
life, 

“Who—are—you?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

She tried to lift her hands, failed, tried 
again, and held them out, trembling 

“It is I. Majesty. Your wife!” 

(The End) 





Message to the Boys and Girls 





of Iowa 

This is to let every farm boy and girl 
in Iowa know that the state fair man- 
agement is counting on the boys and girls 
this year to take a big part in all the 
exhibits and contests of every sort which 
have been planned for the 1920 exposi- 
tion 

We are making plans much bigger than 
ever before to give the junior exhibit 
of the state an important part n the 
whole fair Our Jur I t to 
be a complete exposition withi: tself 
and the prize money that we are offering 
the boys and girls totals over $7 

There is still plenty of time to start 
work on entries for the boys’ nal ris 
Pig club, in which $1,825 is offered in 
prizes; for the boys’ and girls heep « 
partment, where $300 is offered, and for 
the poultry section of the junior depart 
ment, in which a total of $485 is to be 


awarded 
We are 
undone this 


not going to leave anythnig 


year to make the 





jJuntor 


extend this 


a tremendous success and 

message of interest and welcome to junior 
exhibitors with the assurance that they 
are going to have the most hearty coéper- 
ation in putting over their part of the 
exposition. 

The Junior Fair this year will be a 
complete exposition within itself, includ- 
ing judging, demonstration of all lines 
of club work, stock exhibits and a mis- 
celany of general farm work. A total of 
$7,195.50 will be offered in prizes. The 



























































Which of these troubles has injured 
your engine? 


Scored cylinders, burned-out bearings, fouled spark plugs, played-out 
piston rings, worn cam shaft, loose wrist pins, sticking or pitted valves 


EPAIR shops all 
States report that these seven common 
troubles are responsible for 90% of 
on the road, and re- 


all delay, ‘“‘layups”’ 
pair expense. 


Yet each of these troubles can usually be 
prevented. Each of them is due chiefly to 
amproper lubrication. 


Layups and repair bills due to sediment 
in your oil 

Under the intense heat of the engine—200° to 1000° 
F.—ordinary oil breaks down. 
sediment are formed which have no lubricating 
value and which thin out the remaining oil. 

Excess 
valves are pitted. The oil film 
fails to hold. 
pistons are scored by metal-to- 
metal 
over-heats. Bearings burn out. 
This is the toll taken by sedi- 
ment in your oil. 








Veedol 
after use 


Ordinary oil 
after use 
Sediment formed after 

500 miles of running 


How the sediment problem 


To produce an oil 
would reduce sediment to a 
minimum, 
mented on the road and in 


over the United 


the laboratory for years. Finally they evolved the 
famous Faulkner Process, used exclusively for the 
production of Veedol, the lubricant that resists heat. 

Veedol reduces the amount of sediment formed in 
the engine by 86%. This is graphically shown by 


the two bottles in the sediment test at the left. It 
reduces evaporation between 30% and 70%—giving 


seconds. 


Large quantities of 


carbon is formed, 
Cylinders and 


contact. The engine 


was solved 
that 


engineers experi- 


long mileage per gallon of oil. 
Make this simple test—buy Veedol to-day 

Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kerosene. 
Run engine very slowly on its own power for thirty 
Drain all kerosene. 
remaining in the engine, refill with one quart Veedol. 
Turn engine over about ten times, then drain mixture 
of oil and kerosene and refill to the proper level with 
the correct grade of Veedol. 

Arun on familiar roads will show you that your car 
has new pickup and power. 
has a lower consumption of both oil and gasoline. 

Leading dealers havé Veedol in stock 

The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific lubri- 
cation will save you many dollars and help you to 
keep your car running at mini- 
mum cost. Send 10c. fora copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1686-Bowling Green Bldg., 
New York 
Branches and distributors in 


all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 


To remove kerosene 


It takes hills better and 











awards will be grouped 
follows: 


Exhibits of club work ..........$ 605.50 
Demonstrations by teams ....... 375.00 
Junior poultry department ....... 575.00 
Junior sheep department ......... 300.00 
Boys’ and girls’ market calf club 1,250.00 


Boys’ and girls’ pure-bred heifer 

GED. -Gkpans Skee uses Mase bake CKRade 825.00 
Boys’ and girls’ pig club ......... 1,825.00 
Boys’ and girls’ judging contest... 800.00 
Boys’ and girls’ team judging con- 

.  @errrrrrTrrrrerirri rir eer ere 325.00 


$7,195.50 
Under the regulations there is yet time 
for prospective entrants to begin work in 





the pig club classes, the sheep depart- 
ment, poultry group and a number of the 
other important divisions The calf- 
feeding contest and pure-bred heifer 
group are limited by regulation to ani- 
mals which have been taken in charge 
by the entrants prior to the beginning of 
the year. Special stress is being laid on 
the pig clubs and the poultry for the 

year It is anticipated that over 

will be entered in the 1920 con- 
test, and probably 350 calves. Three 


hundred boys will participate in the judg- 





ing contest It is estimated that from 
twenty to twenty-five egitls’ teams and 
as many groups of boys will be included 
in the demonstration work. The contests 
for the 1920 fair include the following 
Exhibits—Corn clubs, baby beef clubs, 
pig clubs, garden clubs, sheep clubs, can- 
ning clubs, food clubs, garment clubs, 


handicraft clubs, poultry clubs, apple 
bee clubs, cost of production clubs. 
include demon- 


the following: 


clubs 


Demonstrations—These 


stration team contests in 


Food canning, garment making, poultry, 
corn, garden, apple spraying, potatoes, 
beef, hogs, sheep. 

Judging—This includes judging team 


work and judging contest work and con- 


tests by judging teams and individuals 
in the following: Cattle, horses, hogs, 
sheep, corn. 
A. R. COREY. 
Secretary Iowa State Fair Association. 
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apvroximately «s | The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE Is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 


GADE BROS. MFG. 
CoO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falis, lowa. 











i Can Ship 
Your Engine 





WITTE ENGINE 
1538 Gaktand Ave. 1 


(4 Gansas City, Mo. 


LUMBE 


MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
NEBR. 


J 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, 


Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct ¢9.50 f. 0. b. factory 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lowa 
MINNESOTA IMPROVED FARMS 


$75 to $150 PER ACRE—We have farms to 
meet allrequirements. Write for new booklet. Call 
and see us when you come through Minneapolis 
THORPE BROS., [1-208 Andrus Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pa 

















{42 Acre Farm 
With Full Equipment 


Only $2,000 cash needed to secure possession, with 2 
horses, 15 cows, 5 young stock, all machinery; {ine 
farming section, near big R. R. town; 75 acres fields, 
spring watered pasture for 20 cows; wood and tim- 
ber; apple orchard; 350 sugar maples, equipped sugar 
house; 8-room residence, big barn, other buildings, 
silo, running water, maple shade; everything $7,000 
only $2,000 cash. Detalles page 31 Strouts Spring cata- 
log Bargains 83 States, copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922 R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


ARMS Wanted 


EVERY WHERE THIS SPRING 


by 1,000 Northern Illinois Farmers finan- 
cially able to buy. If you have a farm 
for sale, or will have, send your name and 
address to 
PAUL A. 
Box 386, 





JOHNSTON, 
St. Charles, Illinos 





te 
ume Landoogt 








Big Stone Co., Minne- 
280 Acres cote Farm; black loam 0B 
yellow clay subsoil. Buildings insured for $5,000; 
fenced and cross fenced with woven wire mostly. 
One of the best farms in the township. Al! except 
about 55 acres under cultivation. Address owne™ 
R. 8. Tripp, 708 W.2d St, Northfield, Minn- 


NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
GOOD LAND, “The Last Good Land 
LOW PRICE,¢ at a Low Price's 


Live STOCK —FRUIT, Bg} Son mwonmarion sconet 
GENERAL FARMING, PW. E, MICH. BUREAD 
RESORT LOCATIONS BS way city, MICH 
















Raise Alfaifain So. Dakota 


$20 Acres at edge of town, $100.00 per acre; 320 acres 
9 miles from town, @50 per acre. 
Frank R. Edwards, Bowdle, Se. Dak. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Libera] terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 











ows or Illinoi 
Terms, Splendid bargains. Improved. Fine neig' 
Goce renee. rura! mail, telephon 
well fenced. High state cultivation. Polk County, 4" 
Prosperous community. Write a 
letin giving full details. One special 
REALTY » Box 3S BOLIVAR, missourt 
epee 


T Mm hange your 
IF YOU WANT To, sell or exchange yn 
J. BLACE, 88 8t., Chippewa Fails. Wisconsin. 


MISSOURI FARMS #2255420: 
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Veterinary 


SOWS ABORTING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“J am having trouble with my sows 
josing their pigs. Six of them lost their 
pigs the second time. They do not carry 
them more than three or four week at a 
time. I have been very careful to keep 
the trouble from spreading, but it seems 
to be of no use. I am afraid it will go 
thru the whole herd. Is there anything 
{ can do for these sows? Would you ad- 
gise me to get a different boar? The 
boar I have has never been used on any 
other sows, but the man I bought him 
from had trouble with abortion last year. 
Those sows were vaccinated for cholera 
last September. Two months later I had 
to vaccinate all my hogs the second time. 
Those sows were not bred for two months 
after vaccination. Would the vaccination 
{in any way cause this trouble?” 

Isolate sows that have aborted and give 
pregnant sows new, clean quarters, pref- 
erably on land not occupied by hogs. 
Cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the old 
hog houses and pens and plow and crop 
the old yards and paddocks. If the double 
or simultaneous method of vaccination 
was applied, it might well have something 








to do with the abortions, for the virus 
used causes a mild form of cholera and 
sometimes a few deaths, indicating that 
the system is strongly affected. It is not 
well, therefore, to breed sows so soon 
after vaccinating. It is possible, of course, 
that an infectious form of abortion exists 
in this herd, but such infection is rare in 
sows, aS compared with cows. Still it 


always is well to treat the sows and herd 
as were the disease known to be conta- 
gious. Either fit for the butcher the sows 
that have aborted, or syringe out the va- 
gina of each every other day for two 
weeks or more with lukewarm water con- 


taining thirty grains of permanganate of 
potash, or double that amount if there is 
an abnormal discharge. Also flush out 
the sheath of the boar with the weak 
solution before and after service, as it is 
possible for a sow to carry germs of in- 
fection This will be unnecessary, how- 
evr, if the boar has never served a sOW 


that has aborted, or if a new boar is pur- 
chased nad used only upon gilts or sows 
that have never aborted. 





WORMS OF HORSES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TJ would be pleased if you will give me 
acure for worms in horses. I only found 
two passed by one horse. They were 
about seven inches long, pointed at both 


ends. Would it be all right to give treat- 
ment to the other horses on suspicion 
that they also have them, as they are 


not thrifty?” 

The worm seen was the common round 
worm of the horse (ascaris megalocephala) 
which is derived from eggs taken in with 
contaminated drinking water or feed. De- 
6troy them by giving the horse, night and 
morning for a week, a tablespoonful of a 
mixture of two parts by weight of table 
Salt and one part each of flowers of sul- 
phur and dried sulphate of iron, then stop 
for ten days and then repeat the treat- 
ment. Omit iron for a pregnant mare 
and increase sulphur. We should not ad- 
vise giving this treatment unless horses 
are known to be infested with worms, but 
allow them free access to rock salt. When 
young colts are grazing old pasture, how- 
ever, it is well to allow them to lick at 
will a mixture of sulphur, dried sulphate 





of iron and ground gentian root, adding 
enough salt to make it attractive. This 
may have the effect of keeping them free 
from blood worms, the most deadly worm 
of the horse, known as ‘“schlerostoma 
equinum,"’ and for which no perfectly ef- 
fective remedy has been found. 


COUGHING CATTLE. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“I have a bunch of cattle that are not | 
doing as well as I think they should for 
the feed they are getting. Most of them 
have a cough. I have had numbers of 





them tested for tuberculosis, but never 
had one react. Now and then one has a | 
lump on the neck underneath the skin. | 
Some of the veterinarians tell me the 
Cough is caused by stomach worms com- 
ing up in the throat and going down in 

Windpipe. Another one suggested that 
It might be the stomach worms that 
Caused the lump on the neck. Could you 
Suggest a remedy? Where the white spots 
fre on these cattle, the hide turns yellow 
€ad also the hair.” 

Cattle do not suffer from stomach 
Worms, but lung worms (strongylus mi- 
crurus) commonly cause cough, especial- 
yin calves. The cough due to worms is 

& croupy character, and the animal 

Come thin and may die of mechanical 
by verminous bronchitis unless relieved 
¥y treatment. Generous feeding is im- 
Perative. Treatment consists in fumigat- 

& the animals with burning sulphur in 
tight room, the windows and doors of 





Which are to be thrown open instantly 
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OilPull again breaks World Record 


At the Winnipeg tractor contest in 1912 the OilPull established a 
world’s record for fuel economy in tractor motors by using only .7 
pound of fuel per horse-power hour. 


For eight years this record stood unequaled. But in January, 1920, 
it was again broken by another OilPull. At the tractor fuel economy 
tests held by the Ohio State University at Columbus, a 12-20 OilPull 
established a new world’s record—for either kerosene or gasoline 
burning tractor motors—of .606 pounds of kerosene fuel per horse- 
power hour. This lowered the old OilPull record by over 13%. 


Thus, again, in public test has the OilPull tractor demonstrated its 
remarkable economy. OilPull economy, dependability and durability 
are even better proved by the unequaled record of OilPull perform- 
ance in the hands of thousands of farmers since the birth of the 
tractor industry. 


OilPulls are built in four sizes—1i2-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P. 
It is only fair to mention that but few 1920 OilPulls remain unsold. 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Des Moines, lowa 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Peoria, Il. 


ADVANCE ~RUMELY 





John M. Brant Co., 
Bushnell, il. 
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when severe coughing indicates impend- 
ing suffocation. Inhalations of vapor from 
iodin crystals placed upon a hot brick in 
a loose-mesh gunny-sack, into which the 
head of the calf is to be inserted, also 
prove beneficial. Care must be taken not 
to suffocate the animal. The better plan, 
however, is to inject solutions of turpen- 
tine or chloroform directly into the wind- 
pipe (trachea) by means of a hypodermic 
syringe. Treatment for lung worms of 
grown cattle rarely is given or necessary. 
The trouble is gradually thrown off when 
the animals graze. Dust in feed, stand- 
ing in cold drafts in the stable, and ir- 
regularities of the teeth also may cause 
cough. Shells of premolars should be re- 
moved. It might be well to have the 
intradermal test of truberculosis applied. 
The thyroid enlargements (goiter) are not 
likely the cause of the cough. 


PARALYSIS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am writing you in regard to a disease 
appearing among my brood sows. The 
disease seems to affect them in the hind- 
quarters. At first they seem to sway 
slightly. In about a week this grows 
worse, and then finally they lose all con- 
trol of their hind legs and drag them- 
selves around. They are not sick, eat all 
right, in fact seem to eat more than ordi- 
narily. Thus far two have been so afflict- 
ed, and I shipped them; but now I see 
another one showing the symptoms I have 
described, so I thought I would ask your 
advice.”’ 

Farmers often attribute this condition 
in hogs to kidney worms, but they are 
not the cause, The condition is usually 





induced by overfeeding and lack of exer- 
cise, which results in constipation. In 
some instances, excessive feeding of corn 
may be to blame, as that feed does not 
go to form strong bones, but is a heat 
producer and fat former. Young sows 
brought up largely on corn may therefore 
suffer from rickets and “go down be- 
hind” when pregnant, or after nursing a 
litter of pigs for some time. In other 
eases the disease is somewhat similar to 
azoturia, which attacks a horse that has 
been well fed on oats when idle, and is 
characterized by loss of power of the hind 
legs. The cause is poisoning of the sys- 
tem with toxins derived from the liver or 
digestive tract. This is termed auto- 
intoxication and it is comparatively com- 
mon in well-fed hogs, especially those 
fed on protein-rich rations. Avoid cases 
by making sows take exercise every day 
thruout pregnancy and feeding them clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay, roots or a little silage, 
and but a small amount of corn, balanced 
by tankage from a self-feeder. At all 
times keep the bowels active. If neces- 
sary mix raw linseed oil or epsom salts 
in the slop to have that effect. Muscular 
sows that are fed a balanced ration and 
kept from constipation will have little 
trouble at farrowing time, plenty of milk 
for their young, and will not become 
paralyzed. 


SCOURS IN PI6S. 


A correspondent asks us to republish 
the following suggestions concerning 
scours in pigs: 

Scouring is generally due either to the 
feed or to germ infection. When pigs 
scour during the first week or two, the 


trouble may quite generally be attributed 
to germ infection by way of the naval, 
either before or shortly after birth. Not 
much can be done for this kind of scour- 
ing. The best method of prevention is to 
have the sows farrow in sun-lit pens that 
have been thoroly disinfected just pre- 
vious to farrowing. 

The first practical step in the case of 
suckling pigs over a week old is to make 
certain that the sow is getting a good 
ration. Our correspondent’s ration of 
corn, oats, milk and slop sounds splendid. 
Are all these feeds of good quality, how- 
ever? It must be remembered also that 
it is easy to feed sows too heavily during 
the first week or teh days after farrow- 
ing, with the resuit that the udders be- 
come inflamed, changing the milk in 
quality so that the pigs get to scouring. 
It is always wise to feed rather lightly 
the first week or so after farrowing, or 
until the pigs begin to demand all the 
milk. 

The first step in medical treatment is to 
give a physic. Six tablespoonfuls of cas- 
tor oil for a 300-pound brood sow should 
answer the purpose. Follow this up the 
next day with medicine which has a tend- 
ency to tighten the digestive system. Two 
teaspoonfuls of tingture of opium and ten 
grains of tannic acid, mixed with some 
flour gruel and given twice daily to the 
sgows that have been scouring has given 
good results in some cases. Some veteri- 
narians advise giving the tineture of 
opium directly to the pigs, putting three 
or four drops on the back part of the 
tongue of the little pig, with a metal, 
syringe. Another direct treatment for 
the little pig is to give a raw egg and 
five to ten grains of subnitrate of bis- 





muth twice daily, 
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LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
fn this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to ell inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 



































PAY OF TEACHER DURING 
NESS. 


subscriber 






ILL- 





writes 
for nine 


An Iowa 


“Our school was closed days 





on account of influenza, by order of the 


board The day after school was closed, | 
] 

one of the teachers contracted the dis- | 

ease, and was unable to teach during the 


first four days after the school reopened. 


The board hired a substitute. It further | 
Gecided not to pay this teacher for the | 
time she was sick, but paid the other | 
teachers the full time Can this teacher 
collect her full salary for the time she | 
was sick when the school board ordered 


the school closed?” 

The attorney-general of lowa has ruled 
that are entitled to their salary 
during such enforced vacations as are de- 
scribed It is the writer’s judgment that 
this is not only good law, but good mor- 
als, and this is particularly true when the 
echool board, and not the board of health, 
is reponsible for the closing For the 
time during which the was closed 
and this teacher was prevented from pur- 


teachers 


school 


suing her vocation and_fulfilling her con- 
tract, in any event, she should be paid. 
As to the time during which she was in- 
capacitated after school was opened, it 
may be that the members of the board 
gre standing on their strict technical 
rights in refusing to pay her The pecu- 
liar conditions of her contract would have 
fome bearing on the question, and these 
are not before us, and there is the fur- 


ther consideration of which a court might 
properly take cognizance, that the 
are that the was contracted in the 
fine of her duty If it the writer's 
privilege to advise the school board in 
question, he would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that the full salary be paid 


chances 
disease 


were 


RIGHTS OF LICENSED HUNTERS. 








An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Has any hunter a right to hunt along 
a river or county ditch; if so, how far 
from the water's edge? Has any trapper | 
the right to trap along a river or county | 
ditch? Have they the right to trap or 
hunt on any government lake; if so, how 
far from the water's edge? If 1 rent an- 
other man a tract of hay land for share 


rent, has the renter the right to the 
ping, when this was not mentioned 
lease?”’ 

Licenses are issued to hunters and trap- 
pers under the state laws, and they are 
then permitted to hunt and trap in un- 
enclosed land, subject to certain statu- 
tory restrictions as to closed seasons, etc. 
If the owner of enclosed land posts a pla- 
ecard forbidding hunters on his premises, 
persons trespassing for this purpose may 
be fined, upon the information of the 
owner or his agent, in the sum of $10 and 
costs. Owners of land and their tenants 
may hunt and trap on their own or leased 
land, subject to such restrictions for the 
protection of game as are provided in the 
statutes. In reply to the final question, it 
may be said that a landlord in making a 
lease turns over practically all his rights, 


trap- 
in the 





except such as he expressly reserves, in 
the land, to his tenant. The tenant hav- 
fing the right to use the land during the 
period of the lease would doubtless have 
whatever hunting and trapping rights | 
which would inure to him under the law. 
| 


TENANT'S RIGHT TO LUMBER 
PURCHASED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 
“I bought some lumber to make a feed- 
ing floor for my hogs on a farm I rented 
Has the landlord the right to claim this 
lumber if I should move off the place | 
when my lease expires?” 
If the lumber can be moved without | 


Gamage to the building it is in, and in 


the absence of any contrary provision in 
the lease, it would be the writer's opinion | 
that the lumber should be considered as 


personalty and remain the p 


roperty of the 


tenant. The courts have always been more 
liberal in this matter toward a tenant 
than with respect to a vendor In other 
words, the doubt as to the nature of the 
fixture, whether a part of the realty or 
personalty, would be resolved in favor of 
the tenant, if that can reasonably be 
done 


STOCK KILLED AT RAILROAD 
YARDS. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 
“I had a horse get out of my field, thru 
my fence and onto the railroad track, 


where it was killed 
Switch-yard limits 


This was within the 
and these yards were 





not fenced. What remedy, if any, do I 
have?” 

The law provides that stock killed by 
reason of the failure of a railway com- 


” 
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Culti- Packing increases farm profits in two 


First—it cuts the cost of production be- 
6 eke cause the Culti-Packer will make a fine, 


& 2 


Culti-Packing Increases Farm Profits 


pay. 
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yield and a cut in the production cost—lies 
the bigger profit which your farm should 


These results are not guess work. 
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pany to maintain a fence must be com- 
pensated for to their full value by the 
company, unless the killing was due to 
the wilful act of the owner or his agent 
This, however, does not apply to depot 
grounds, where the convenience of the 


public requires that they remain unfenced 
The supreme court has said, in Rhines 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 75 Iowa, 597, that 
“whether the public convenience and in- 


terest of the road require that grounds 
used in connection with the depot, but 
not the ordinary place for receiving and 


delivering freight shall be left unenclosed 
is a question of fact properly submitted to 
the jury.” If the grounds should have 
been enclosed, a notice should be served 
upon the railway company thru agent 
If the amount is not paid within thirty 
days, the company is liable for double 
damages This, of applies where 
there is shown to be an original liability. 


its 


course, 


LINE SHAFT AND TANK—RELA- 
TION TO REALTY. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“IT have recently sold my farm, and 
had a line shaft in a building to run my 
feed mill and other small machinery. The 


the place wants to hold 
the shaft, which is bolted to the building 
but does not in any way support it He 
also claims a tank, which is not attached 
in any way to any building, and which 
was not in use at the time the farm was 
sold Can the purchaser lawfully hold 
these articles?” 

A positive opinion on any case involving 
real estate fixtures would hardly be pos- 
sible, and certainly not safe. The whole 
question turns largely upon the intention 


man who bought 














article 
In the case of the line shaft 
it would be the writer’s judgment that this 


of the party when he affixes 


to his realty 


any 


should remain the property of the ven- 
dor since it appears to be part of certain 
machinery which was intended to retain 
its character of personalty If the part 
of the farm in question had been sold as 
a feed mill, then the shaft would natur- 
ally go with the rest of the machinery 


essential to that element of the business. 
If part of the machinery is retained by 
the seller, then, in our judgment, with the 
facts as presented the whole should be. 
The result arrived at by a jury of twelve 
men might be altogether different. As to 
the tank, it would seem in the circum- 
stances that that would likewise remain 
the property of the seller, but with even 
more reason than in the case of the shaft. 
The rule applies, however, but it 
would hardly seem to be contemplated 


same 


that a tank, in no way attached to the 
premises and actually out of use at the 
time of the sale would pass with the 
realty. 





DELIVERY OF CORN AFTER 


MARCH 1, 
An Iowa subscriber writes 
“A rented a farm from B for one-half 
the grain delivered and cash for hay and 


pasture land. B did not notify A to haul 
his share of corn to market until after 
March 1, 1920. A has rented the farm for 
another year by verbal contract before 
witnesses Can B compel A to deliver 
his share of the corn after March Ist, the 
lease having expired?” 

The mere fact of the expiration of the 
previous lease would not relieve A of his 





obligation under his contract. Strictly 
speaking, A could not be compelled to 
haul the grain; B’s remedy would be in 


damages, which would be measured by the 

cost to him of hauling the grain. 

FAILURE TO PAY RENT ON DATE 
DUE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A leased a farm to B for a term of 
years, rent payable March Ist of each 
year. The year previous to the expira- 
tion of the lease B did not pay his rent 
until March 4th. Will B’s delay invaili- 
date the lease for the last year?” 

Unless the lease expressly so provides 
and makes time the essence of th on- 
tract, the mere delay of three days ld 
not operate to cancel the lease, ar this 
would be especially true if the land rd 
has in fact accepted the rent. This would, 
in all probability, constitute a ver, 
even if the agreement contained the pro- 
visions we have suggested. 


REFUSAL OF WIFE TO JOIN IN 
DEED—DAMAGES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A party entered into a contract to sell 
a farm, and received $1,000 down pay- 
ment, settlement to be made March 1st 
The seller’s wife refused to join in the 
deed. Can the buyer get possession? Wh? 
would be liable for damages?” 

As to real estate other than the home 
stead, the buyer may have specific per 
formance, but any contract to sel! the 


homestead would be invalid, unless thé 
wife became a party. In the latter cas? 
no damages could be claimed. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Aprils from 1910 
to 1919, corn averaged 94 cents. It is now 
$1.6244. or 178 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten 
Aprils $11.16. They are now $14.35, or 
130 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 











CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 3 points, to 131 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters tumbled 13 points, to 
115 per cent, while stockers and feeders 
gained 1 point, to 129 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs fell 5 points, to 130 
per cent. Light hogs fell 5 points, to 

> per cent. Pigs gained 2 points, to 
143 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs strengthened 8 points, to 
177 per cent, while wool held steady at 
around 167 per cent. 

GRA!IN—Cash corn fell 2 points, to 178 
per cent, while cash oats dropped 5 
points, to 175 per cent. Wheat gained 5 
points, and is now 176 per cent of the 
ter vear average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
eained 12 points, to 250 per cent. Butter 
fell 1 point, to 184 per cent of the ten- 
year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard fell 7 points, to 137 


per cent while ribs fell 2 points, to 130 
per cent Ham gained 8 points, to 171 
per cent, while bacon strengthened 2 
points, to 148 per cent. 

FUTURES—May corn dropped 3 points, 
to 157 per cent, while July corn held 
steady at around 138 per cent. May 


lard dropped 7 points, to 135 per cent, 
while May ribs fell 2 points, to 128 per 
eent. July lard is 139 per cent and July 
ribs are 128 per cent. On the basis of 

rd futures, the price of hogs in May 
ld be $15, and in July $15.53. On 
the basis of rib futures, the price of 
hogs in May should be $14.22 and in 
July $14.30. May cotton gained 1 point, 
to 223 per cent of the ten-year average. 


The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE. 

—_ ——— - = —= [= 
> 
= 

. 1S) 
d|/&] 9 
}a|3] 
| & = 3 
ms oS) x 
ied. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
SM, WRUNG covanceneces 113.88]14.38]13.43 
Week before ......... }13.88)14.58)13.80 
Good— 
NS ee ere }12.75/12.88|12.30 
Week before ......... }12.75)13.03}12.60 
Medium— | | 
SS Ree J11.75}11.88]11.43 
BUOGE, DOLOTO coccceccs }11.75}12.03/11.63 
Common— | 
TS er ererrrere 110.38]10.88/10.38 
Week before ......... 110.50)10.95)10.45 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week ...... asa 113.75]14.30/13.25 
Weeks before ......00. 113.75|14.58/13.70 
Medium and good— | 
SS rere 112.50]12.68/12.00 
_Week before ......... 12.50/12.95)]12.33 
Common— 
Last week ...... NES 00 | 9.88]10.63] 9.75 
WORK WOES. Secksice } 9.88}10.75| 9.80 
ut cattle— | 
Heifers— 1 i 
Bast Week .....sccess | 9.63110.25} 9.83 
e Week before ....:...: | 9.63]10.25] 9.75 
Ot WOME 56 sds oe cce ss | 9.25] 9.63] 8.95 
7 ok DOTOTO  ..ccccsc. 9.25] 9.63] 8.88 
“TS | ae | 8.38] 9.18] 8.00 
WGK BOOS sscecisncee | 8.38] 9.25} 8.00 
Cant and cutters— | 
L ers | 6.20] 5.50] 5.70 
“\ OG: wcceuncss 5.50) 6.13) 5.55 
Fe steers— ; 
Heavy (1,000 lbs up)- | | 
L week a veeeeee {10.63110.70110.93 
Week before ..... .--{10.63/10.70}11.00 
Mex m (800-1.000 Ibs.) 
et WOR a. scans .110.38)10.50!10.70 
\ before ceeaner 110.38) 10.50)10.75 
Lig 800 Ibs. down)— 
I WHEE. Gccics 110.00!10.25/10.3 
£ 4 K MED nswcevccs 110.00)10.25)10.3 





Week before ......... | 9.13} 9.38} 9.13 
( ind heifers— 

La WEG 6 6.000084 400 | 7.63] 8.45] 8.3 
Week before ...... ..| 7.63] 8.25} 8.50 
Cal good and choice 

Se Sea .| 9.75110.38] 9.75 
Week before ......... 9.75|10.63/10.00 
Calves, common and 

medium— | | | 
Last week .......... 7.75| 8.75| 7.13 
Week before ......... 7.75| 8.75] 7.2 
HOGS 














Last week ............] 9.13] 9.45] 9.08 | 









































HOGS. 
> 
4 
. 0 
¢ | S| 3 
AEE 
r=} 3 
o/};oi1* 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
We WE inc a's vne aclues 14.90}15.50)15.90 
Week before ........ -}15.28)15.98) 15.63 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
eS SO Seer , ¢-cene.t 
Week before ..... «+++ [14.88] 15.40 
Smooth heavy packing ! | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
ok” ar eee i 
Week before ......... } | 
Rough packing sows (200 | | 
Ibs. up)— | | | 
eS eer 112.00/12.65}11.88 
Week before ......... {12.00)12.60)11.88 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Ban WORE kc. ceess ae Se 14.32} 
WOOK, BOTOPS ....65csc Nicaas 14.13} 
Stock pigs— } } | 
ae ee 112.88]..... 14.50 
Week before ......... Cf |14.38 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | } 
medium to prime— | | 
2. eee |18.63/18.88!18.08 
Week before ......... 17.63) 18.00)17.55 
Lambs, culls and common 
a re 115.88'15.63/14.38§ 
WOOK, DOIOES  wciiuveess }14.88/15.25)14.13 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
EGE WOE ke cecccscigs 116.13/16.50/16.13 
Week before ...s..... 15.75) 16.25/15.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
ee So ar: 112.93/13.00/12.88 
Week before .......+- }12.50)12.50|)12.50 
Breeding ewes, full | | | 
mouths to yearlings— | | 
eS ae ee ei 112.75 
Week before ......... 112.00).....J12.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— i 
Cn Ue eee 116.13]16.25|15.25 | 
WOOK. DOTOTO 6.650205 16.00/16.25/15.25 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















GRAIN. 
| > 
5 ad 
3 : . 5 
«ia |g] » 
8 ¢ | Fs | . 
& 3 o 
61é|el.z 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | | | | 
Last week ..../1.6414]...... 11.62 |1.82% 
Week before ..|...... BOE 11.60 {1.84 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ....{/1.59%|1.54 [1.60 
Week before - -{1.6346/1.56 [1.57 


Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ..../1.61%/1.51 [1.58 


Week before ../1.60 1.51 1.5416} 
Oats— | | 

Last week ....| .91%/ .92%] .96 |1.08 

Week before ..| .94 93 | .9516/1.06% 
Barley— | | 

Last week 2 aa er 11.3644|1.60 


Week before ..|1.63 |...... 1.40 {1.60 


















































Rye— | 
Last week ..../1.75%/1.69 [1.70 [1.96% 
Week before ../1.75%]...... 1.70 1.94% 
Wheat, No. 2 } } 
red— | | | 
Last week ..../2.56 12.54%] 
Week before eo eee 2.481% 
HAY. 
| Fa 
| ¢@ | 3] & 
| 2] z FT 
= e/g 
| B/ @|2a 
= Behe 
Clover, No. 1— | | | 
| en | | | 
DES A. pavasaccwes | 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | 
Last week ........ Pe eee. 
WOU WOROEO ccc cnctcccs lc ces fee. 00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
SE EE oo 'cS.c.0-0 0's 8600s | 31.25 
Lo ee, eee oe 30.75 
Alfaifa, Choice— | 
eee 31.50/35 2 
fa eee 31.50!35.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ........... 29.50!34.00] 
Week before ....... 29.50'34.00] 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
TA WORE: oc cesia. .125.00/30.25] 
Week before ...... 25.00/30.25] 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
EMO WOE ccccsccsvcs . /18.00/23.25) 
Week before 18.00) 23.75 
Oat straw— | 
a ./12.00).....|12.50 
Lo ey eee 12.00]... ..}|12.50 
FEEDS 
so . 
| o bey | = n 
| ee ee a | & 6 
3 n os C) 
/¢18] gla] ¢ 
oe | 5 } S 2 4 
(s|3/8]s| 2 
| “Mia Q 3) 
Bran— | } 
Last week. ./51.25) 47.00/49.50/50.00) 50.00 
Week before/49.75) 45.50/48.50/50.00| 48.00 
Shorts— 
Last week../56.25) 53.00 5155.00) 54.00 
Week before!/54.75| 50.00/51.75|55.00| 51.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week. ./63.00)...... ...-/D7.00) 66.00 
Week before/63.00!......)..... 57.00) 66.00 
Oil meal (op) | | 
Last week. ./73.00/...... 175.00|.....] 76.50 
Week before!76.00|......|75.50]..... | 78.5 
Cottonseed (41 } | } { 
per cent)—} | | | 
Last week. .{77.00}......J..... ba kas 75.00 
Week before|77.00)...... looses ae 
Tankage— | } 
Last week..|..... 110.001..... eoee of 115.00 
Week before|.....|110.00|.....|....+|115.00 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 





























. = 
® 3 
& o - 
$ $3 /3 
' ao ms 
a | £2& |s¢3 
& ian ine 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
oe ee eee 34.867 I$3 84 |79 
i. i epee | 3.71% 1/76 
French franc— } | } 
Last week ........./ .193 | .0704/36.5 
WE PORES cS scaceshimccmes 075 |38.9 
German mark— | | 
>... ere | .2382] .0127| 5.5 
Week before ........ Ra | .0146| 5.3 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
! | 
3 
j 8 
5 E 
Dy Qu 
U. S. Liberty 414’s, second— | | 
 (S... SSPar eee /$100.00/ $89.83 
Week before ............. Lie wene | 89.77 
U. S. Liberty 414’s, third— | | 
ao Ss See eee | 100.00! 92.77 
LA eS ee IPERS | 92.61 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— | | 
NN eee .-.| 100.00! 89.75 
boi ty rs Map 89.95 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— | | 
Se rye 100.00] 97.53 
Week before ........ ° lose kent ee 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4,’s mature Sept. 15, 


1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 


4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 


able June 15, 1922. 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 


PRICES. 
Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.70, week before $11.88; prime clover, 


last week $56.20 week before $57.60; hog 
millet, last week $3.13, week before $3.13. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week $10.50, 
week before $10.50; alfalfa, last week $30, 
week before $30; blue grass, last week $26, 
week before $26; millet, last week $2.63 per 
ewt., week before $2.63; Sudan grass, last 
week $10 per cwt., week before $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES. 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
65c, week before 65%4c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 28%c, week before 28%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 43%c, week before 


44c; fowls, last week 43c, week before 
40c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 22c, 
week before 22c. 





The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, March 29, 1920.—March corn 
sold recently as high as $1.61 a bushel, 
and corn values look high when it is re- 
called that two years ago May corn sold 
for $1.22. Oats sold recently for $1 a 
bushel for No. 2 white, exceeding all past 
high records in the history of the market. 
Wheat is bringing prices which in past 
years would have been regarded as im- 
possible, recent cash sales having been 
made of No. 2 red at $2.55. All of the 
grains have been selling higher than a 
year ago, and barley has shown a phenom- 
enal advance. The car shortage is still 
hindering marketing of corn and other ce- 
reals, and this is one of the principal bull 
factors in the situation. Corn prices are 
so high that many stockmen are disposed 
to cease feeding cattle and let them go 
to market, but the boom in hog prices 
has encouraged owners of thrifty young 
pigs to hold on, in the hope of getting 
still better prices later. The visible wheat 
supply in the United States is constantly 
decreasing, and it is now down to 47,067,- 
000 bushels, comparing with 101,946,000 
bushels a year ago. Over in Canada the 
visible wheat stocks are reduced to 10,- 
059 000 bushels, comparing with 47,649,000 
bushels a year ago Exports of wheat 
and flour are running far behind those of 
a year ago, and there is a limited foreign 
demand for other grains, as well as for 
provisions, owing to the decline in foreign 
exchange. During a recent week exports 
from the Atlantic ports embraced 6,669,- 
000 pounds of lard and 9,216,000 pounds of 
cured hog meats, comparing with 29,707,- 
000 pounds of lard and 69,815,000 pounés 
of cured hog meats for the corresponding 
week last year. March corn is several 
cents higher than a year ago, and May 
oats sold the other day at 87% cents, 
comparing with 655 cents a year ago. 
May rye has sold at $1.76%, comparing 
w..ith $1.65% a year ago, and May barley 
brought $1.48%, comparing with $1.02 a 
year ago. Exporters bought 10,000 bush- 
els of No. 2 red winter wheat in New 
York the other day at $2.75 on track, and 
such purchases were made to the extent 
of 100,000 bushels in Omaha. 

Never in the past has there been a 
greater change in cattle prices than that 
taking place during recent months the 
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Gluten— | | | | . unprecedentedly high values paid late 
Last week. .| tees | Pore Ricans ecw 72.00 | last year and early this year having given 
Week before)..... [eecees [ewes Jeeeee 72.00 place to highly sensational declines in all 


kinds. The range of prices has narrowed 
remarkably, the greatest decline having 
been in the choicer cattle. Hardly any 


prime beeves are arriving on the market, 
but the supply suffices to meet the de- 
mand, packers turning their attention 
mainly to the cheaper class of steers ana 
fat cows and heifers. On Monday last 
week, under reecipts of 18,356 cattle, the 
late market showed declines of 15 to 2S 
cents for most offerings, and the best 
steers offered sold at $14.75, this com- 
paring with a top sale at $15.25 a week 
earlier and with a top of $15.75 two 
weeks earlier. A year ago the best steers 
were selling at $2 largely at $14.50 
to $18.50, but four years ago the top was 
$10.05. The demand for stockers and 
feeders is alternately fair and slow, with 
very few country buyers disposed to pay 
the prices asked for fleshy feeders requir- 
ing a short feed. The course of the mar- 
ket for finished cattle most of the time 
has not been such as to encourage re- 
stocking pastures with high-priced stock, 
but, on the other hand, it is learned that 
heavy were suffered by stockmen 
having cattle on the western ranges last 
winter, and it is stated on good authority 
that much smaller numbers of range cat- 
tle than usual will be available for mar- 
keting during the next summer and au- 
tumn. Late reports estimate the losses of 
eattle and sheep on the western ranges 
at about 10 per cent. The bulk of the 
beef steers received last week sold at a 
range of $11 to $13.75, with not many 
above $14, the choicer class of heavy steers 
selling at $14 to $15 and a class grading 
as good sold as low as $13.50 Medium- 
grade steers sold at $12.50 and over, and 
sales were made of light-weight inferior 
to fair steers at $9 to $12.25. Common to 
good yearling steers went at $10 to $13.50, 
with no choice yearlings offered on the 
market There was not much change in 
prices for butchering cows and heifers, 
sales beihg made mostly at $7.50 to $12.50, 
but not many near the top price. 
Canning cows sold at $4.50 to $5.75 cut- 
ters at $6 to $7.25, and bulls at $6.50 to 






losses 


sold 


$11. Calves sold extremely high if de- 
sirable, light vealers bringing $17.50 to 
$19.50, but declining later, while heavy 
calves sold usually at $7 to $12. There 


was a fair trade in stockers and feeders 
at $7.75 to $11.75, and a few sales were 
made of fleshy feeders at $12 to $12.59, 
while feeding cows and heifers sold at 
$7.50 to $8.50. Buyers had to pay as much 
as $11 to obtain good feeder steers. Late 
week saels of beef steers were largely 25 
to 50 cents lower than a week earlier. 
Heavy cattle sold off the most, and the 
cheaper lots sold most freely. 

Hogs have advanced in prices much 
more than had been generally éxpected 
early in the year, nearly every week see- 
ing higher values, and owners are now in- 
clined to expect further substantial ad- 
vances later on Because of this belief, 
owners generally are not in any hurry 
about selling their hogs, and there has 
been a marked gain in average weights 
of the hogs offered on the market. With- 
in a short time the Chicago receipts have 
averaged 238 pounds, showing an increase 
of eight pounds over a year ago and @ 
gain of six pounds over the average for 
the same week during the past nine years. 
Recent Chicago receipts have been the 
heaviest in weight seen during five 
months, and they were sold at the high- 
est prices for five months. Hog sales 
cover an unusually wide range of prices, 
the bulk of the sales being at a spread 
of about $1.40 per 100 pounds, and prime 
light bacon hogs have topped the market 
invariably, selling about $1.15 
best class of heavy butchers. Hogs are 
selling at far higher prices than in former 
years, the last two years excepted. One 
year ago sales were made at $18.50 to 
$19.85; two years ago at $16.25 to $17.95; 
three years ago at $14 to $15.15; four 
years ago at $9.35 to $10, and five years 
ago at $6.30 to $6.85. At the high time 
last week prime hogs brought $16.35, the 


best price of this year, and not since 
early last October has there been a higher 
top Later in the week large supplies 
and a slower local and shipping demand 


resulted in large numbers carried over un- 
sold from one day to another, while prices 
declined severly. The late sales of hogs 
were at a range of $12.25 to $15.40. 
Greatly lessened receipts in the sheep 


house last week as compared with the 
preceding week and the corresponding 
week last year enabled sellers to obtain 
much better prices for desirable lambs 
there being too few to go around. No 


spring lambs arrived, and lambs of last 
year are much in demand for the Easter 
market. Prime lambs sold up to $20.35 
during the week, comparing with $19.50 
a week earlier, late sales of lambs being 
made at $16 to $20.35, while feeding lots 
were salable at $16 to $17 and shearing 
lambs at $17.25 to $18. Scarcely any 
yearlings or sheep showed up in the mar- 
ket, so that prices were largely nominal 
at $15.50 to $18 for yearlings, $13 to $16.50 
for wethers, $7 to $15 for ewes, $12.50 to 
$14.50 for yearling breeding ewes, and $8 
to $10 for bucks. Shorn stock sells $2.25 


to $3 below wooled lots. Colorado and 
Nebraska are furnishing most of the 
lambs. Ww. 


above the .. 
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WALLACES? 





FARMER 























Of General Interest | 


It is understood 











The German Monarchy 





that if the German reactionary revolution 
proves entirely successful that an attempt 
will be made to put Eitel Friedrich, sec- 
ond son of the ex-kaiser, on the German 
throne. 


Kansas Wheat Situation—Kan 


still suffers from drouil! Recently there 
has been considerable damage from high 
winds It is thought that the rather un- 
favorable wheat situation has had some- 
thing to do with the recent stre agthentng 


of corn prices. 





Rabbits Damage Orchard Trees—There 





has been an unusually large amount of 
damage by rabbits during the past winter. 
We have several reports of this trouble 
from Iowa. In Pennsylvania it is stated 
that thousands of young trees have been 
ruined. 

Meat From New Zealand—Swit & Com- 
pany recently received from New Zealand 
a shipload of veal, by way of San Fran- 
cisco New York also received 300,000 
carcasses of New Zealand lamb, by way 
of London. Itisr ted that the British 
government still owns some 6,000,000 fro- 


zen lamb New Zealand and 


Australia. 


Carcasses in 


Wheat Belgium is reported 
to have wheat, which is 
almost the pre-war normal. The condition 
France the wheat 


in Europe 


304,000 acres in 


is reported as good. In 


4s looking unusually well. The 1919 Brit- 
ish wheat crop totaled 66,000,000 bushels, 
or about 50 per cent above the pre-war 
normal The 1920 British wheat crop will 


probably be slightly under 69,000,000 bush- 


els, but will nevertheless be considerably 
above the pre-war normal. 

Wheat Guarantee—The wheat guarantee 
as provided by law will expire May 31st. 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Grain 


Corporation, would like to see the guaran- 
tee extended a month longer, and has 
written to the house agricultural commit- 
tee, asking that such extension be made 
This committee, however, does not seem 
to be favorable to such extension, altho 


that such a move 
farmer. 


it would certainly seem 
could in no way harm the 

Lightning Rod Law—In 
thru a 


Ontario they 
lightning rod 


are trying to push 
law, providing that all farm buildings 
worth over $2,000 shall be rodded. They 


Ontario indicating that 
almost never struck 
opposing the 


have statistics in 
rodded buildings are 
by lightning. Farmers are 
law, however, because of the fact that in- 
surance companies make so little differ- 
ence between the premiums paid on rod- 
ded buildings and on unrodded buildings. 

German Farmers Strike—German farm- 
ers have decided on a delivery strike, and 
are refusing to send any of their produce 
to market The governument-fixed prices 
in Germany are only about one-tenth of 
the prices at which grains can be import- 
ed from outside countries, and the farmers 
fee] that they are being treated very un- 
justly It is expected that the govern- 


ment will give in to the farmers within 
a very short time, for it realizes as well 
as anyone what a good bargain it has 
been getting hitherto 


Government Sells Meat Below Market 
Price—It is reported from New York that 
20,000,000 pounds of army beef are to be 
sold to the people of that state at a fig- 
ure just below the regular wholesale price. 
In spite of the fact that beef is only 60 per 
cent above the pre-war price level, and is 
one of the cheapest of all commodities, 
the government seems to be determined 
to break beef prices In the natural re- 


action, it is to be expected that beef, 
sooner or later, will sell unreasonably 
high. 

Corn Book—Professor Montgomery, for- 
merly of Nebraska and now of Cornell 
University, has revised his Corn Book, 
and brought it more up-to-date. It is full 
of valuable information based on experi- 


ments conducted at the different stations. 
In our opinion, it is one of the most prac- 
tical and scientiife of the books published 


on corn There are also several chapters 
devoted to the grain sorghums, which will 


be of especial interest to our Kansas and 
Nebraska readers. The book may be se- 
cured direct from the MacMillan Com- 


pany for $1.90. 

Argentine Corn and American Prices— 
A British grain paper stated recently that 
$40,000 quarters of Argentine corn came 
to Great Britain that nd th atasa 
result of these large shipments of Argen- 


Week, a 


tine corn the price in Chicago was weak- 
ened. Little is heard in the United States 
this year about the effect of Argentine 
corn on American corn prices, altho as a 
matter of fact the effect is far greater 
than it was a year ago, when there was 
so much talk along this line. Is there an 
effort being made to hush up talk about 


Argentine corn competition? 
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SHORT-HORNS. 





eee 





Are the 


herd 
head of 


including 





and 
Write us 








imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


three cele- 
brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 
com tains 
Outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
several 
herd headers, cows 
with calves, bred cows 
heifers for sale. 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 


300 





IMP. ROYAL DIAMOND 








state Fairs, and 





} awards. 


association. 


SHORTHORN PRIZE APPROPRIATIONS OVER $100,000 


The prize appropriations for the year 1920 have been very materially increased 
over last year’s appropriations. 
Cow and Calf Clubs, County Fairs, 
National and International Shows 
Write this office for special information regarding the scope of the prize 
Ask for literature. 

Never was such an amount of money offered as prizes by a cattle breeders’ 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 


They embrace Calf Clubs, Baby Beef Cluhs. 
Association Sales, State, District and Inter- 


13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















CAHILL BROS., 


fHE YOUNG SCOTCH HERD BULL AND SHOW BULL 


RED ARCHER 799979 OFFERED 


A Kilbean Beauty by Spicy Sultan nnd whose dam, Archer’s Belie by Mary Goods and granddam 
Imp. Archers Beauty by Archer’s Pride, are females the like of which we have had none better. 
Red Archer of June 1918, is as good a bu)l as we ever owned. We have used him on our herd. 


ROCKFORD, IOWA 











Yearlings and under 
pects among them 


bulls with show records. Visit or write 


BEN G. STUDER, 





Scotch Short-Horn Bulls Offered 


Reds, whites and roans. 
Herd headed by Sultan's Robin, grandson of Whitehall Sultan 
and Imp. Cock Robin, and Proud Emperor. by Imp. Proud Marshall. 


Two orthree real herd bul! pros- 


Both 2200 Ib. 


Wesiey, lowa 














SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We now have for sale from 30 to 40 SHORT-HORN 
heifers of good Scutch pedigree. A few have culves 
at foot, but most of them are open heifers. Also 
some good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we bave to offer you. 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


We are offering a few good Short-horn bull calves 
from eight to twelve months old; whites, roans and 
reds; some extra good. Write, or come and see. If 
you wish to buy a bull under $200, don't write, as 
nothing is priced below this figure. Al! stock guar- 
anteed as represented. Our herd is federal inspected 
for tuberculosis and is free from this disease 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lowa 
Buchanan Co. 


Shorthorn Breeders Asssciation 


Scotch and Scotch Topped Breeding 
Ail ages of both sexes for sale at all times. 


W. LLOYD MILLER, Seorstary 


Shadow Lawn 


SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Village Golden and Violet's Choice. 
Red, white and roan bulls to offer from 10 to 15 
months old of the Wedding Gift, Princess Royal, 
Dainty Dame, Lancaster and Butterfly, All high 
class berd bulls. 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., iowa 


SGOTGH BULLS 

















From Mondamin Farms. Reds, Roans 
and Whites. Show Salis, Merd 
Bulls, Farmer Bulls. 





We can eatisfy about ten men looking for good 
bulls; bulls that are serviceable. They are the get 
of Golden Sultan, Mondamin Supreme and Imp. 
Proud Marshal. The price will be found to fit the 
bull. Farm adjoining town. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Go., tor Co., lowa 


King Cumberland 
Bulls 


Ten young Scotch Shorihorn bulls offered by King 
Cumberland $d. Roans, whites and reds. Among 
them a Generosity we won first on at South Dakota 
and Sioux City last fall. Another roan, a Fair Maid, 
is as good a bull as is among them. Priced to sell. 


POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 


Short-Horn Bulls 


Yearlings and two year olds; reds, roans ard whites, 
Choice breeding, Scotch and Scotch topped ired 
by Roan Cumberland 504648 and White Amateur 
e277. C. J. WILKINSON, Cummings, Ia. 








Maine Valley Short-horns Viiseo Oo Shay 
heads our select herd of Scotch Anns on For sale 


now, efx choice Scotch yearling bulls. reds and 
roans, sired by Silver Sultan and Scottish Secret 
Priced low if taken soon. Call or write. Leno 

Rollins, Central City. Ia. Suc. to Jordan & Dunn 


Polled Short-horn Bulls 


Size, bone and quality; from 6 to 18 months old- 

White Wallflower x13877-510836 and Hazelwood x19839 

829038 head our herd 

Cc. F. CHASE & SONS. Successor to Ira 
Chase @ Sons, Castana, Lowa. 




















VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type’s Herald by Cumberland's Type, Call or write. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


UPPERHILL STOCK FARM 


offers Scotch Shorthorn bulls from 6 to 24 months, of 
the Moss Rose, Roan Ribbon, Rosemary and Orange 
Blossom families Several are by our massive 
Roan Goods. They are good roans and dark reds, 
and in the pink of condition. Also a few open 
heifers and cows near calving and with calves, that 
are Scotch topped. Herd federal tested. Address 
either MATERN, WARD & GOETZ or L. A. MAT- 
ERN, Wesley, Iowa. 


Evergreen Farms 
SHORT-HORNS 


Fair Acres Victor heads herd of select Scotch 
cows. Some good young bulls ready for service and 
afew was cows and open heifers for sale. 

J. ££. G@ c. E. PLERCE, 
po Junction. lowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


An extra good year old Scotch Short-horn bull of 
the Alexandrina family and sired by Callant Hero, by 
the Callant, noted son of Avondale. Also two good 
bull calves. CARKWY BROS., Lone Tree, Ia. 


Fifteen Short-Horn Bulls 


of breeding age in red, white and roan, including 
Scotch herd — material. 

rd Federal Tested. 
F. M. F, CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


WALNUT LAWN SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls aged from 12 to 24 monthe—Scotch and Scotch 
topped breeding. Excellent quality and priced rigkt. 
Come and see them. Females reserved for our pub- 
lic sale, June ist. 

J. iH. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


5.000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Short- horns. Free booklet, 

“Beef and Butter Profits.’ 
COOK & COOK, 


HEREFORDS. 


Drury’s Polled Herefords 




















indepen dence, lowa 





One bull, 19 months old, weight 1400 Ibs. Price #400. 
One bull, 17 months old, weight 1100 Ibs. Price 8300. 
One bull, 11 months old, weight 900 Ibs. Price 9500. 
One ball, 10 months old, weight 800 Ibs. Price $400. 
One bull, 9 months old, weight 750 Ibs. Price 8400. 
One horned bull, 22 months old, weight 

1500 Ibs hn SReRA GEBbeRaeehbeee shade Price 250. 


Also a few choice hetffers. 

These Herefords are the low-down, blocky type, 
nicely marked, with dark red coats. They are all 
sired by Polled Chief 2d (492097) (5061) except the 
horned ball 

Ferm one mile west of Rowan, 


F. W. DRURY, 
HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seven 
are Our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred herds. Al! are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy bind quarters and good 
heads and horns. Our prices are moderate 


ELLIS & C. W, BAILY, Marshalltewn, lowa. 


Visitors welcome. 























ied ER EFOR DS Will sell @ nice lot of 

females ranging from 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulls ip. 
dividually or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable price. Write or call G@Uy 


GLEASON, Mechanicsville, Lowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 











Holstein Breeders and 


Owners Reap the Benefits 


Over $340,000 has been expended in the past 
ten years by The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America in advertising t! 
merits of the great ‘‘Black and White” 
breed. To the farmer who owns Holstein 
cattle, this far-reaching publicity work is 
a positive benefit. The continually in- 
creasing interestin Holstein cattlethroug fe 
out America makes for an advance in \ “i 
ues, and the breeder of Holstein catt} 
wherever he may be, reaps greater profits 
on the rising market prices of his stock, 

f you want to know the way to better, 
bigger and more profitable dairy cattle 
breeding, send today for our free booklet. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
239 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


eS | 
Young Foundation Herds Of 


Pure Bred Holsteins 


Young cows, well bred, good individuals, wit! 
growth and high producers. Can furnish oper ; 
bred cows. Easy shipments to lowa points. \ 


credited herd—Federal—State. 

R. PENICK, Chariton. lowa 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 
EITHER SEX, FOR SALE 
Have 26 that I will sell crated. They are 6 weeks old. 


W. F. GERLACH, Palmyra, Wis, 


IGH grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 
finest heifer and bull calves from the 
droves in this ccunty, $17.50 to $22.50 each, f b. 
Gilberts. Emi! Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberis, 111. 


? 
4 CARLOADS of large, heavy milk producing 
A 
5 

















Holstein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. / 
few heifer and male calves. J. A. Clark, Gilberts, | 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


SEELEY DODDIES 


Ten choice young bulls from nine to eighteen 
months old, alsoa few cows and heifers comprise 
our present offering. Come and see them or address 


Springdale Stock Farm 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


sired by Shenandoah Ben a 
Blackbird bull that has proved a 
great breeder. The bulls are: Trojan 
Ericas, Blackbirds, Prides and Queen 
Mothbers.—Quality to suit and prices 
to move the stock. An early choice 
gets the best calf. 
Will sell a few females 

J, AURACHER, Shenandoah, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, including Blackcaps, from a 
select herd, headed by the $5,000 BEAU MON. 
ARCH, a double Blackbird sired by the Black 
eap bull, Blatchley, by Black Woodlawn. Cai! 
or write 

H. H. REED, MARENGO, IOWA 


ANGUS HERD BULL 


Am offeripg my Blackbird herd bull, Bredo 2nd, 
asplendid breeder. Also ten good young bu!ls—the 
real Doddie kind—12 to 24 months of age, with popa- 
lar breeding. Also females. Come and see them. 
Ww. Ss. AUST Dumont, fowa.- 


Angus Heifers for Sale 


Blackbirds and Queen Mothers—14 head—w 
grown and thriving. Selling open. 


R. E. WITHAM, Creston, fowa 


ANGUS BULL 


For sale. Three-year-old herd bull, Oak Glen Jiu 
231,256, sired by Bredo 2d 178271. 


ROY R. FUSSELL, Fayette, lowa 


NGUS BULLS AT FARMERS PRICES. 
4 Large beefy bulls from 10 to 24 months oid, 4/60 
heifers and cows with calves at side. 
Cc. HW. & J. E. BAUMAN, PELLA, 10W A. 








lowa 




















RED POLL. 


RED POLLED BU LLS 


A choice lot of young bulls ready for ser 
They are from good milking dams and sired bs 
good bull, Pleasant Hill Diamond 32245 


MYRON SCHENCK, ALGONA, [OWA 
______ POLLED SHORT.HORNS : 


POLLED SHORT-HORN BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old oe 
Rich tn the — of Champion of Iowa and oan 
Size, bone and quality. 


L. $. HUNTLEY | & SON, Chariton, low 
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[Fresh From the Country. | 


IOWA. 


¥ wnion County, (s) Iowa, March 20th.— 
Weather cold, with gales. Roads ex- 





tremely muddy. Fields very wet. We 
meed three weeks of dry weather. Corn, 


$1.28; oats, 80 cents. Hay is scarce and 
hie? Farmers around Tingley are ask- 
{ng $1 per bushel for fanned oats for 
geed Eggs, 36 cents in trade, 35 cents 
eash: butter, 50 cents. A neighbor living 
three and ene-half miles north of Diag- 
onal has sold 600 double-box loads of saw 
wood this winter.—E. F. Rundlett. 
Montgomery County (sw) Iowa, March 
25th.—Up to date about all that has been 
accomplished in the line of field work is 
some breaking out of sod. The advent 
of frequent showers has forestalled the 
putting out of any small grain. Fields are 
perhaps a little wetter in spots this year 
than usual. Winter wheat and meadows 
and pastures will respond quickly to warm 
ther following showers. The stand of 





we 
winter wheat is not greatly hurt by freez- 
ing out, but that is no warranty of the 
amount of the yield at harvest time.— 


Arthur Nelson. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, March 19.— 
Snow has all melted and fields are drying 
fast Several farmers will begin next 
week to seed wheat. The acreage of Su- 
dan grass will be increased this year. Live 
stock not in as good shape as last spring. 
Poultrymen have completed their organ- 
ization. Roads very muddy.—Lacey Dar- 
nell 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, March 19. 
—Roads just drying, when a rain and sleet 
storm came Thursday. Some road drag- 
ging had been done. Farmers think seed- 


ing will be safe in a week or so if no more 
storms come.—E. Milner 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, March 234.— 
About 40 per cent of the 1919 corn crop 


was on farms at the first of this month. 


Farmers are beginning their spring work. 
Some are plowing and hauling fertilizer. 
A number of young pigs have arrived, 
wh ure very thrifty. Weather is ideal, 


altho there is a great deal of heavy wind. 





Eggs. 37 cents a dozen; cream, 68 cents. 
Some farmers are busy fanning oats and 
testing seed corn. The final contracts 
were signed for eight and one-half miles 
of. paved roads by State Highway Com- 
missioner Holden, at an estimated cost 
of $25,000 to $40,000 per mile.—E. B. | 
Sac County,(nw) Iowa, March 19th.— | 
Aft more than three months of snow, 
fit has finally left us, but the weather 
has been bad Last spring most of the 
seeding was done in March. Farmers have 
been much handicapped all winter in 
marketing their products. The longer 
they fed their hogs the less they got for 
ther Heavy hogs are now selling for 
$2 per hundred less than light hogs. It 
fs difficult to market grain Those who 
had to hire farm help are held up for $100 


& month on an eight-hour basis, and some 


are being asked to furnish an automobile 
and is to burn the rest of the time. 
What would happen to the world if farm- 
ers should stop work during the harvest 
Beason? The farmer is in the dark as to 
yield, prices, and what the elements may 
do to him. He must carry a very heavy 
Investment and wait longer on returns 


than other people.—D. Rininger. 
Madison County, (se) Iowa, March 26th. 


—We have been having very high winds 
for t past ten days, ending up with an 
all-day rain the 25th. There has been no 
farming done yet. Some report the fall 
Wheat all right; others that it looks bad. 
There is a large number of early lambs 
reported. The grass is getting green. The 
roads are bad either for team or car. 
Pric are still high. Your editorials are 
alw good in Wallaces’ Farmer. Keep 
on with your good work.—C. J. Young. 


Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, March 


26t! \ fine rain today, but has turned 
cold Some sod being plowed. A few 
far s have commenced sowing spring 


Wheat Winter wheat came thru in fine 


Shape and is showing green. Seed corn 
Been to be good. A good many hogs 
and tle being shipped. Stock cars 
hard to get. Cattle came thru the winter 
Wwe W. J. Adams 

= llo County, (s) Iowa, March 26th. 


inches of rain in the last twenty- 


four hours; everything is sopping wet. 
The last two weeks have been hard on 
yo things, such as lambs and pigs. Fall 
wi oks like it was killed by the hard 
fre: The last few days of warm 
Weat have started the blue grass in 
- shape Farmers are all ready for 


; and other spring crops when 





the 


itl permits. Oats are selling for 
86 ts; corn, $1.50 at the crib; butter- 
fat to 60 cents; potatoes, $4 at stores. 
The le season is over and the dear peo- 
ple have a rest now.—S. L. Cohagan. 
Ca oun County, (w) Iowa, March 25th. 
~—We have been having rainy weather de- 
layir field work. A.. few have been 
Dov > sod, but it is rather wet for that. 
an ire almost impassable for a car. 
a 83 cents and corn $1.35.—E. E. 
Enochson 
hte County, (sw) Iowa, March 24th.— 
_— ing around in the southern part of 


county last week, I saw some pieces 





of splendid looking fall wheat, even on 
northern slopes and the ground has been 
bare for many weeks. But many other 
pieces did not look nearly so well, and it 
is doubtful of a living outcome on any 
paying basis. I also saw some young 
colts, and know of some young pigs; but 
there won‘t be so many of either class of 
stock as in former years. The general 
impression prevails that the farm truck 
will crowd out even good horses to quite 
an extent. But the question comes up, 
Will it be possible to get gasoline for all 
of these trucks in the near future?— 
B. E. F 

Henry County, (se) Iowa, March 25th.— 
We had a heavy rain here yesterday and 
up till noon today, which will make bad 
roads and delay sowing of oats.—J. T. 
Chandler. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, March 27th. 
—We have had about four inches of rain 
in the last forty-eight hours. Frost all 
out. Few cattle being fed; feeders are 
afraid to buy cattle to feed on grass, as 
the prices of fat cattle and feeders are 
too near the same. Very few hogs being 
fed, and a scarcity of fall pigs. About the 
usual number of sows to raise pigs. Loss 
of lambs more than usual. A shortage of 
colts to come this spring. Oats, 85 cents; 
corn, $1.50; eggs, 36 cents. The Farm 
Bureau is quite active in the county; also 
the Farmers’ Union and shipping asso- 
ciation, ordering woven wire, silt, feed, 
flour, ete., for their members.—C. A, 
Jones. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, March 26. 
—Farmers have started plowing on sod. 
The frost was about out of the ground 
till a freeze last night put some back. 
A very severe storm of rain and hail oc- 
curred Tuesday. Many finished hogs and 
some cattle going to market as fast as 
roads permit.—E. Milner. 


ILLINOIS, 

Cook County, (ne) Ill., March 14th.—We 
are having much loose spring weather, 
which is severe on winter wheat. Cab- 
bages and tomato plants, which were 
planted in the hot-beds in early February, 
are about one or two inches high. There 
is still a lot of wood to be sawed Milk 
is scarce. 3etween 1,000 and 1,200 mem- 
bers signed up for three years in the Cook 
County Farm Bureau and the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association.—D. F. Fegtmeier. 

Ogle County, (n) Ill, March 20th.—We 
have been having bad weather—snow- 
storms, rain and wind storms. Roads 
are bad from freezing and thawing. The 
farmers are getting ready for spring work. 
Grain prices higher—oats, 90 cents; corn, 
$1.50 per bushel.—J. D. B. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, March 22d.— 
We have had lots of rain and the fields 
are muddy Farmers are cleaning and 
treating seed oats, and with a few days 
of good weather will be in the fields. The 
wheat seems to be in a very poor condi- 
tion. Stock looks well. Good hay is high- 
priced and hard to find. Corn is selling 
at $1.50: hogs, $14: cream, 70 cents; eggs, 
40 cents. Farm hands are scarce and are 
commanding big wages. There is not 
much sickness at present.—D. R. B. 

Henry County, (nw) IIL, March 25th.— 
Most of the stock is in healthy condition. 
Many cattle and hogs going to market 
from here just now. Some “flu” amongst 
the hogs. We are having quite a bit of 
rain around here now. Most wheat fields 
look dead. Hired help very scarce; men 
are getting about $75 per month, with 
board and washing, with not enough of 
them to reach around.—John W. Edmund. 

Cook County, (ne) IIL, March 23d.— 
Too early to give an estimate on winter 
wheat. Rye looks good. Farmers are 
ready to go seeding spring wheat. Land 
is begininng to dry off nicely. Not much 
land changing hands. Farm labor very 
scarce. Many farmers are selling out 
and moving to town because they can 
earn more in town. Many spring auction 
sales, and tools and cattle selling very 
high, with the exception of horses. Sup- 
ply of milk is normal. Quite a little land 
has changed hands lately from $150 to 
$250 per acre.—D. F. Fegtmeier. 

Tazewell County, (c) Ill, March 26th.— 
The weather is warming up; frost is al- 
most out of the ground. Had a few days 
of heavy rain this week, which was what 
the farmers wanted, as the ground was 
pretty well dried out and the wheat need- 
ed it. The pig crop will be way below 
normal thruout this county, owing to 
abortion in the herds. Hogs are now up 
to $16 on the Peoria market. Farmers 
will begin sowing oats next week if the 


weather permits.—Wm. J. Hess 

Piatt County, (c) DIL, March 25th.— 
Very wet weather. Farmers were just 
ready to begin sowing oats when this 
storm wave came. Single men almost a 
minus quantity. I have not had one op- 
portunity to get a single man Married 
men getting harder to find Many re- 
port poor luck with spring pigs. Elevator 


full of grain and no cars to send 
market. Most winter wheat will be 
plowed up, as the fly is very bad. Clover 
is good. Mules high and horses higher 
than in the winter.—E. M. H. 


it to 


MISSOURI. 
Lafayette County, (w) Mo., March 15th. 
—Had a fine rain on the llth. Wheat 
looks good. Weather warm, and things 





meg springlike. Corn, $1.50; wheat, $2.40: 
oats, $1; eggs, 36 cents; butter-fat, 71 
cents; hogs, $13 to $14. Mules high; horses 
some better. Getting ready to sow oats 
soon. Lumber very high and hard to 
get.—J. W. Klingenberg. 

Cape Girardeau County, (se) Mo., Mar. 
15th.—The last two years I feel have been 
the hardest and busiest on the farm that 
I have ever experienced. I believe that 
feeling is quite general. Farmers in south- 
eastern Missouri are considerably discour- 
aged at their financial condition at pres- 
ent, and thoroly disgusted with the way 
public affairs have been going. Of course 
the exceedingly wet season we had last 
year was hard on us in a financial way. 
About 50 per cent of the wheat crop was 
gotten in last fall. More oats will be 
seeded this spring because of that, and 
a larger acreage of corn. But even at 
that, I think there will be much land lie 
idle because of lack of help. Farmers who 
are in position to put out more acreage 
than they now have will not attempt it 
because of the help situation. The price 
of clover seed has prevented it being very 
extensively sown. Field pea seed is very 
scarce and the price is high. Clover dam- 
aged some by the excessive freezing and 
thawing.—Oscar Royse. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., 
—The weather is cold and wet. 


March 19th. 
The roads 


are bad. Wheat is looking all right. No 
oats sowed yet. There are few lambs 
around. Corn, $1.50; eggs, 35 cents.—BE. 


F. Watkins. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., March 25. 
—We are having a fine spring. Work has 
begun, but the ground is wet yet. Farm 
help very scarce and high, but a fair 
acreage of corn and oats will be put out. 
Wheat is small yet, and it is too early to 
tell much about the prospect. Grass seed 
so high that no great amount will be 
sowed. Very little fat stock on hend. Not 
many pigs and lambs yet. Farm sales 
about over. Seed potatoes, $3.50 to $4; 
oats, $1; clover seed, $35 to $40; alfalfa, 
$25 to $27.—A. A. Graves. 

Cedar County, (sw) Mo., March 26th.— 
Sowing of oats about over; a large acre- 
age sowed. This community was well 
blessed with a heavy rain March 24th. A 
small acreage of wheat in this county, and 
it looks mighty sorrowful. Meadows look 
like they were going to be good. Stock 
being turned onto pasture. The grass is 
coming up finely. A light colt crop. The 
ealf crop is going to be good. Quite a few 
hogs in the country, but corn will have to 
be shipped in to feed them. Wheat, $2.20; 


corn, $1.65; oats, from $1.25 to $1.50; eggs, 
36 cents; chickens, 27 cents.—W. J. Ab- 
bott. 





Recent Public Sales 
KRIZER-COLVILLE SHORTHORN 
SALE. 


J. R. Colville & Son, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and Krizer Bros., of Eddyville, Iowa, fol- 
lowed the R. N. Marshall sale, the evening 
of March 25th, with a successful sale held 
in the Southern Iowa Exposition pavilion 
at Oskaloosa. The average was $870 on 
forty-one head, with a top price of $2,000. 
The crowd arrived from the Marshall sale 
on a special train, and there was a good 
attendance, notwithstanding the all-day’s 
rain. A list of sales at $700 and over fol- 
lows: 

FEMALES. 
Roan Foxglove, Nov., ‘13 (and b. 


calf); J. A. Hammond, Knoxville, 

I ilo We lilac oh thatch oe bee ana ae ,050 
Alexandriana 8th, Jan., '17; Leslie 

Smith & Son, St. Cloud, Minn..... 1,275 
Miss Songstress 2d, Apr., ‘17 (and h. 

ealf); Fred Bushing, Fort Wayne, 

eee ee 2,000 
Mildred Dainty 5th, Jan., ’17; Rhynas 

& Wells, Stockport, NE fon ive cc 1,250 
Nebraska Rose, Apr., 17; S. A. Nel- 

son & Sons, Malcolm, Neb. ...... 1,675 
Proud Katie 4th, Jan., °18: Bray- 

wood Farms, Oskaloosa, Iowa.... 1,150 
Roan Butterfly, Aug., °17; C. & C. 

T. Van Luit, Pella, Towa ...... éos, ae 
Baby Sweetheart, Jan., _— ; ae A 

Parkhill, Sigourney, lowa acasien ew 1,675 
Diamond Queen 138th, Sept., “17; Jos. 

Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. . - 1,450 
Augusta 3d, Nov., '18; S. A. Nelson 

& Son... anata dae 1,200 
Mildred’s Missie 41st, Feb., "99; “Galli- 

meyer Bros., Stanwood, Iowa ..... 1,000 
Imp. Queen Bess 63d, Mar., °19; J. 

i, MEE 3.6 cones sane ans Canes 1,100 
Sobriety Beauty, Mar., °17 (and h. 

calf); Braywood Farms .......... 1,600 
Cherry Blossom, May, °13; Mille 

Bros., Mt. Vernon, S. D. ........+. 1,025 

BULL. 

Merry Marquis, May, °18; Martin 

Knowles, Melrose, Iowa ......++-- 1,000 





M. H. DONOHOE’S ANGUS SALE. 


Despite the unfavorable weather, a fair 
crowd assembled at Cedar Rapids, March 
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24th, to buy the Angus offering of M. H. 
Donohoe, of Holbrook, lowa. Mr. Donohoe 
put forth a useful offering. The cattle 
were not in heavy flesh, but what the 
Seller saved in feed, the buyer made on 
his purchase price. Tudor & Son, of lowa 
City, put the top on the sale by buying 
the toppy yearling son of Bocas at $1,950. 
This is a very smooth Ballindalloch Black- 





bird bull of excellent lines and charac- 
ter. E. L. Goldner & Son, of Webster, 
Iowa, bought the top of the female of- 
fering, paying $1,360 for a three-year-old 
daughter of Black Justice 2d Colonel 
H. S. Duncan conducted the sale from the 
box, assisted by Brock and Kiely. A list 


of the more important sales appears be- 


low: 
BULLS. 
Eric W. 3d, °18; Mr. Donnelly, Ce- 
GaP TAPIGE, LOWE a5. ccc sciccceves 285 
Erwin Bocas, ‘18; Tudor & Sons, 
Pewee Greer TOW ww cc ice ccccceccun 1,950 
FEMALES. 
Blackbird of Homedale 16th, °09; 
Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa ... 625 
Blackeap Belinda, '16 (and h. calf); 
E. L. Goldner & Son, Webster, 
Mico Cuvee eeuns cawho aes 369 
— Blackbird D. (and h. calf); 
E. Woods & Son, Mechanicsville, 
San leak Parariten oe Vta gine ait aks weaned 075 
Oakfield Blackbird 42d, ‘19; Maley 
& Domer, Mechanicsville, lowa.... 585 
Pride Elaine, "16; C. E. Hendersholt, 
I PINON onan reg naaacbeaiane 240 
Elmland Black Mary, °18; R. M. 
Miller, Prosper, Minn. ............ 240 
Elmland Pride M. 4th, "15 ........ 210 
Home Pride J., °14; C. BE. Hender- 
US 6 ocb.ncn an dadess nies senauenens 285 
Pride of Rosemere 2d ‘11 (and h. 
ealf); O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, 
, RES SRE EE Sy eS AER ERY 290 
Oakfield Pride 22d, "17; O. V. Bat- 
BS eee re errr creer 260 
Queen Mother Mat 2d, '16; O. V. 
UNNI ic ou cine esis eeusedadenecadan 250 
Queen Mother 20th, "15; M. Donohoe, 
FIGIOE, AOWE ho acces conscsvccwe 335 


ROWLAND SHORTHORN SALE. 

The night sale of Shorthorns held by 
Ward N. Rowland, Iowa City, Iowa, on 
March 25th, following the Uppermill sale, 
resulted very successfully, with an aver- 
age of $1,328 on thirty-nine head. A spe- 
cial train brought the crowd from the 
Uppermill sale, there being 175 on the spe~- 





cial. A list of sales at $1,000 and over 
follows: 
FEMALES, 

Clara 59th, Sept., '18; M. L. Andrews, 

Melbourne, Iowa ...........cese0ee 3,900 
Clara 60th, Sept., '18; Jos Miller & 

Sons, Granger, Mo. .......... 3,200 
Clara 62d, Sept., '18; R. N. Mz irshall, 

pepe Oe PRET ee eee 
Roan Queen 5th, June, °18; Frank 

McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. ... 2,000 
Orange Lassie, Mar., '18; Ormandale 

Ranch, Redwood City, Cal. . . 1,400 
Clipper Rose 3d, Sept., °18:; W. E 

Pritchard, Avoca, lowa ........ . 1,900 
Gainford Beauty, Nov., "18: L. W. 

Davidson, Stanwood, Iowa ...... 1,250 
Duchess 12th, Apr., 18; L. W. Da- 

WON: Ahh Pde wacde% ee aduwuercanualded , 300 
Claret Princess 18th, Sept., °18; A. 

M. Lyters, Ellsworth, Sowa . 1,100 
Lavender Lady, Sept., ‘18; Ogden & 

Bom, Maryville, BMGs 60 csasccssines 825 
Mayflower Bloom, Apr., ‘18; Slem- 

mons Bros., Iowa City, Iowa ..... ,400 
Gainford Queen, Feb., °19; Jones, 

DIE, "Ri. «0.060 gbe cepeencecuce 1,000 
Mina Belle, Dec., '18; Jones ......... 1,025 
Village Lassie 2d, Dec., '18; Upper- 

mill Farm, Wapello, Iowa ........ ,400 
Villager’s Lavender, Mar., '18; Wm. 

Harrison & Son, Wake field, Neb. 2,250 
Lady Rosemary, Dec., '17; W m. Hart- 

Ge, SOUNDER ep 0. dcntaccee ones 
Annabel 4th, July, ’18; Alslip Bros., 

NL SMES hn eceuewnadas duane ,025 
Victoria 18th, Apr., "18; Frank Mc- 

I tee x-hcéch. ovr nceane aa neRehaee 3,800 
Village Clara lith, July, 17; C. &C 

T. Van Luit, Pella, fowa ......... 800 


Victoria 16th, July, ‘11; 


John Young 1,050 
Choice Butterfly, A. 


May, '17; G. 


Nelson &‘Son, ‘Malcolm, Neb. ce 1 
Queen Butterfly 4th, Nov., '16; John 
CHEE, BMIGMNORe, DAG. (a cceceseccéus 1,025 





FOR SALE 


Two Shire Stallions 


Four years old, one bay and one sorrel. 
to sell. Write or call 


R. J. PAUL, GILMAN, IOWA 


Best Filter Made 


A. J. BRIDGES 
Bedford, iowa 


FREE! 


Write soter for our special offer of four 
wonderful ever-bearing Strawberry 
Plants. Send just 10 cents to cover pack- 
ing and postage. Write us today, 

A. L. GALLUP. BROOKLYN, IOWA 


roe RICE POP.CORN SEED for 
0 cents per pound. Good quality. W.dJ. 
BENZKOFEIC Milford, lowa. 



































WENGER'S GOLD MEDAL CORN 





deep grain, small red 
in central Iowa. 


and we 


IOWA 








A new Yellow Dent variety ten da 
Mature anywhere in Iowa inan ordinary season. 
cob and strong, sturdy etalk. 
the best yellow market corn for farmers of the corn belt. Seed grown 

Selected, cured and graded by Mr. Wenger in per- 
son. Tests 96-97 per cent. Sold subject to approval, 

Price $6.00 per bushel; bags free; f. 0. b. Des Moines 
Send your order today. We give you 15 days to test it, and satisf 
yourself, gad if for any reason it does not please you, send it bac 
your money. 


SEED COMPANY, Dept.30 DES MOINES, IOWA 


s’ earlier than Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
e ear, smooth, 
e believe it is 


Descriptive corn catalogue free. ¢ 
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DUMROC JERSEYS 
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URBANSIDE 


The Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


pigs by Orion Great Sensation and 





A few choice fall boar 
Big Bone Giant. 

Also a few choice late summer yearlings by Orion Great 
Sensation and Big Bone Giant. 

They are out of our top herd sows and give promise of some 
outstanding herd boars. 

Everything immuned. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 


= 


Start Right With Silver Hampshires 








350 Bred Sows and Gilts on Hand. Sell One or a Carload 


BUY BY MAIL—You run no risk of being disappointed, as the famous 
“SILVER GUARANTEE” is back of every hog. SEND AT ONCE 
for our free private sale price list and ‘Hampshire Squeal.”’ 


WICKFIELD FARMS, CANTRIL, IOWA 





¥F. F. SILVER, Prop. 
Box 77 

















TOMMY RGBINSON’S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPEHRION 
BROOKDALE ORION SENSATION 
Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk about. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL'S 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Dea 


Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow, 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 














LEFEBURE DUROCS 
Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines: Uneeda High Orion, Grand Model's 
Equal, Pathfir der, Kern's Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion. Get 
on our mailing list for monthly booklet, descriptive of the Lefebure Duroes 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, Fairfax, lowa 








Offering a few fall boars by our great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


Letts, lowa. 





















































Also gilts, bred to Pathfinder’s Victory, and others sired by bim and bred to High Top Orion, first 
prize senior boar pig at lowa State Fair, 1919. We have a large berd. Wecull closely. We ship 
nothing but good breeding animals. Write us or visit our farm. 

J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., 

Home of the champion Duroc boar O°’BRIEN 

SENSATION. Herd composed of sows of 

highest rank and best bloodlines in the world. We 

are in the business to make the breed better. Noung stock for sale. 
REINFELD BROS., Obrien County, Moneta, lowa 
A ia, N 
lexandria, Neb. 
2spring boars by Joe Orion II, 3 by Jack 
# Orton King 2od,1 by Jack Friend 7th. All 
8 out of Orion Cherry King dams. 
Write us about these boars. 
Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. Will weigh up to 200 Ibe. Are the get 
of Hancock Wonder, a 700 lb. senior yearling son of Great Wonder 1 Am. They are a well grown, good 
turned jot. Mail orders 
given careful attention. C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 

Orion Great Sensation boars. Some good 

BRED SOWS AND GILTS ones from the Walker boar ready for service. Write 

‘ BAILEY BROS. Onawa, lowa 
Bred for Early and Late Litter : e 
nd immuned with the double treatment. Hera f | Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 
boars are a two-year-old Grand Model boar—a Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
good, high backed yearling—and a spring boar Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation 
by the grand champion Giant Wonder I Am. blood lines 
L. L. DeYOUNG R. F. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 
PRICES $75.00 AND UP 
I am also prepared to furnish a good founda- DUROC FALL BOARS 
tion herd at a comparatively low price. Have Sired by old Pathfinder and Disturber Chief. Also 
been in the business thirty years. a few fall gilts of the same breeding. All well 
Call or write grown. Kverything immane. 
McKEE R. 4 ston 
1. W. BROWNING, = Newton, loway | McKEE BROS. Creston, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES. 

We will hold our fall sale of Chester White gilts 
and boars on Sept. 26, 1919, selling 28 of as good gilts 
as can be found. and 12 big, high backed boars. Send 
for a catalog. Sale at Waverly Janction 
Ww. Vv. DOVE & SON, Janesville. Lowa 

1 am offering Premier Chief, Top Orion by Great 
Orton, also a son of Top Sensation, first dam by 
Pathfinder Meal big type boars priced oO l Cc Boa rs a nd Gi ! its 
worth the money. Not akin, 75 to 150 Ibs. Prices right. Registration 
ERNEST CARLSON, free. Immunized. Curly Boy weighed 1255 pounds. 


His picture and catalog on request. 


Washington, lowa 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 14, Rushville, I 


HADLER D U A 0 C S \i ESTER. “ nite Brea Gilts for “AD ri 
May and June farrow a few spring boars <n 


- —_ _ also October boars. Am ooking orders for February 
Mord Beare im Service: and March pigs, KARL B LOOM, Bridgewater, lows 
Great Sensation | Am 

’ 
Redeemer’s Pathfinder 
Great Wonder Again 
1 would be glad to hear from farmers or breeders 
wanting sows bred to any of the above boars 
Ww. F. HADLER, Titenka, lowa 


OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orton Sensation Jr., star of 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Path. 
finder, the €3.250 sow. Great things are expected 
from the above patr of Durocs. You will bear from 
us later, Howard L. Cook, Manchester, La. 


TAM WORTHS. 
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CEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 
Prices reasonable on 
etock from the pio- 
neer herd in south- 
west Iowa. Inquiries 
promptly answered. 
3. B. MACHKOY 
Farragut, ia. 











POLAND-C CHINAS 
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WIEBE’S BIG POLAND BOAR BARGAINS 


8 real choice herd boar prospects, and 30 rugged, high class farmers’ boars. 
They are big boned, smooth, and long, and weigh up to and over 300 Ibs. We guarantee to please you, or will 
pay return express. We also offer some tried sows, fall and spring gilts. Bred to Wiebe's Big Timm, son of 
of the champion Big Timm and Big Susie; Mammoth Giant, son of the $3,300.00 Gerstdale Jones and Mammoth 
Giantess 13; and the Gage Co. champion, Big Orpban Timm. Our prices are low, quality considered. It wil} 
pay you to see our herd, or get our prices before you buy. Addresses 


G. A. WIEBE & SON, R.R. 4, Box W, 


GRITTERS’ POLAND HERD HEADERS 


Pigs at weaning, both sexes, also sows bred for Aug. and Sept. 
litters to G.’s Big Chief, Gritters’ Big Wonder and King’s Wonder. 


E. GRITTERS, PERKINS, IOWA 


Beatrice, Nebraska 




















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
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Faulkner’s Famous Spotted Polands 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 


Now booking orders for spring pigs, shipment when weaned, Pair 
or trios no-kin. Foundation stock a speciaity. 


FALL SALE SEPTEMBER 29TH 
H.L. FAULKNER, Box W, JAMESPORT, MO. 











HORSES AND JACKS. 
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40 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale, 


FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
Champion jacks and jennets at Illinois State Fair tn 1919, along with other 
big, rugged jacks, are in my barns at all times. These jacks and jennets 
represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding. The best buyer 
will find one to his liking. No better jacks live than I offer you. Also 


j One car yearlings. 
L. W. HOYT, BARRY, Pike Co., ILLINOIS 


Sixteen miles east of Hannibal, Mo., on the Wabash R. R. 


200 Head of Jacks, Stallions, 
MARES and SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our Jack business has grown to large proportions and we are offering the largest and best lot of good 
Big Mammoth Jacks for sale to be found anywhere. It’s our reasonable price that sells them. 

We are closing out our stallions and mares from ¢400 up for the good ones. Our young bulls are ready fer 
service and will suit you. Can spare some bred cows. If you want good stuff at reasonable prices drop us@ 
card or come and see us we will do business with you. Everything guaranteed 

Lawler, lowa 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Chickasaw County, 


POLAND- CHINAS. HORSES. 


Say Listen! | Percheron 
and Belgians 


private treaty. 

They are stred by noted boars 
and are bred to Evolution 
Wonder and Indicator for 

Do you know Wil! Hale? Better get acquaint- 

ed, if there is need of a good young stallion in 

yuur vicinity. My advice in the nineties w 

raise horses, I repeat it in 1920. Have spe 


March and April farrow. 

M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 
life in the business, Be ahead of the game, | 
now. A few mares forsale. Horses prices 


Poland-China Breeders 
and terms right, see us. 


Get ready for those fall pigs now by buying my herd 
C€RAND VIEW STOCK FARM 


boar, Jumbo Again, a real big type Poland-China. 
Will also sell a young boar worth the money 

Anamosa lowa 
26 miles north east of Cedar Rapids 


HARRY B. TOMLINSON, TAMA, 1OWA 
W. A. Hale & Sons Sale Barn in town 






































Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders now for spring pigs. the 900 pound 
kind, backed by the Parrish guarantee, Par- 
rish’s Great Joe in service. Write your wants to 


Hi Ss. PARRISH, R. F. D. tf, _ Carbondale, 1m. 














PERCHERONS 


For sale—Three good two-year-old Percheroa 
sta:lions, weigh.ng from 1500 to 1850 pounds. * und 
and good, heavy bone, good backs, nice sty ind 
action in fact the kind that will soon be ver i) 
in demand A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Linnville, [ow® 


JACKS. 
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3O Jacks for Sale 


They are the big boned, large, rugged Kind, 15 to 16 3 
hands hig re years old. They are the kind that \HOICE Belgian Stallions—We ar fer 
sire the hig t priced mules ( ing stallions of our own production, 4 tried 
OoTTo BROS., horses, two to four years old, and weighing over & 
ton, and some that wil! finish at 2400 Ibs. Poads 
sorrels and bays, from tmported stock. Fully ual 
anteed. They will do you good, and we inv e in 
spection. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville. | or 


Percherons For Sale 
Two 5-year old, one 4-year old black and one $-yea? 
old grey Percheron mares; weigh 1650 to 15\" | 
well bred and reg. Pe:cheron Society of Amcric& 
and all safe iz foal to best black Percheron bor+¢ @ 
this part of state. Wm. R. Norton, Nepons't I 





Greentop, Mo. 


BIG JACKS FOR SALE 
of fine quality and genuine merit; 
8,4and 5 years old. 

FRED CHANDLER 

Route 7, Chariton, Iowa 











When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











